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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


For many years past the office of President of our Society has stood vacant. Sir Alan 
Gardiner has now consented to fill the chair which so long was empty, and we are to be 
congratulated on having so eminent a scholar at the head of the Society. We hope that 
he will long continue in that position. 

The excavations at Buhen, opposite Wadi Halfa, were continued during the season 
1958-9 under the direction of Professor W. B, Emery, assisted by Mrs. Emery and 
Mr. D. M. Dixon, and the results obtained have served amply to demonstrate the 
interest and importance of the site. The first half of the season was devoted to con- 
tinuing the clearance of the west wall, ramparts, and ditch, with the result that we now 
know the details of a remarkable example of military architecture which in general 
design, though of course not in detail, recalls the Edwardian castle of Beaumaris, with 
inner curtain walls, fortified gateway, low outer list walls with their bastions, and an 
outer moat, which at Buhen of course was dry and deep. Professor Emery writes: 

This elaborate defence system, bearing a striking similarity to that of the Middle Ages, consisted 
of a massive brick wall 4-8 m. thick and at least go m. high, relieved on its outer face at regular 
intervals with square bastions. The top of the wall is nowhere preserved, but on the basis of ancient 
Egyptian representations of both Middle and New Kingdom date we have assumed that the parapet 
was formed of rounded mud-brick crenellations and that the bastions and the projecting corners at 
each end of the wall were raised to a higher level, thus forming towers. 

At the foot of the wall was a brick-paved rampart, protected by a loopholed parapet overhanging 
the scarp of the rock-cut ditch, which was 8-40 m. wide and 6-50 m. deep. ‘The counterscarp on the 
other side of the ditch was surmounted by a narrow covered way of brickwork, beyond which was 
a glacis rising from the natural ground level, Projecting into the ditch from the scarp were round 
bastions with double rows of loopholes of the curious type described in our previous report. 

The most strongly fortified part of the structure was the great gate built into the wall on the 
axis of the rectangular town area. Although the upper part had largely been destroyed by the altera- 
tions of the New Kingdom, the foundations were well preserved and full information was obtained 
regarding the system of defence. We have evidence of great double doors in the gateway through the 
main wall and of a wooden drawbridge which was pulled back on rollers, ‘The gate and bridge were 
flanked by two spur walls which extended over the dry ditch, forming a narrow corridor of con- 
siderable length, through which an attacking force would have to battle its way, exposed to a rain of 
missiles from the battlements on three sides. Nevertheless, we know that at the end of the Middle 
Kingdom it was successfully stormed, for it is in the area of the gate that the evidence of destruction 
by fire is most marked. 

When in the Eighteenth Dynasty the ruined fortress was reoccupied, extensive 
reconstructions were carried out, the building now becoming a citadel within a much 
wider perimeter. In order to lay bare the original construction it became necessary to 
remove all the later work, and in the course of this operation the excavators discovered 
the skeleton of a horse lying on the pavement of the Middle Kingdom rampart in 
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circumstances which indicate that it is a good deal older than the burning of the fortress 
in the seventeenth century B.c., and thus antedates considerably the supposed intro- 
duction of the horse into the Nile Valley by the Hyksos. 

‘The second half of the season was devoted to the interior of the fortress and the town 
it enclosed, and the excavators came upon the administrative offices and what was prob- 
ably the house of the Commandant, a two-storied edifice built against the inner wall of 
the fortress and linked with the battlements by a long stairway. This house has not yet 
been completely cleared, but it has yielded a number of Twelfth Dynasty inscribed 
clay sealings originally attached to the knots of string binding rolls of papyrus, and also 
fragments of papyri deliberately torn up and thrown away. These fragments are being 
cleaned and studied at the British Museum, and it 1s already clear that some of them 
are fragments of letters of unquestionably Middle Kingdom date. Among the objects 
found in the New Kingdom level were inscribed sealings of wine-jars, flint dagger 
blades, the wooden frames and handles of shields, and some Middle Kingdom funerary 
stelae plundered from their original position outside the walls. 

Each year seems to take its toll of the already limited number of workers in the field 
of Egyptology. We have now to record with great regret the death of Miss Amice 
Calverley, whose name will always be remembered in association with the great temple 
of Sethos I at Abydos, to the publication of which she devoted so much of her skill, 
time, and energy. She began work on the temple in 1927, and in the intervening years 
the results of her labours have become manifest in three sumptuous volumes, while a 
fourth is almost ready to appear. An obituary notice appears in the present volume of 
the fournal. 

The Society has sustained another loss in the death of Mr. R. W. Sloley, for many 
years a member of the Committee, who was an authority on ancient science. He twice 
lectured to the Society on the subject of the measuring of time by the Ancient Egyptians, 
and the first of these lectures formed the basis of an important article, ‘Primitive 
Methods of Measuring ‘Time’, which was published in Vol. 17 of this Journal. He was 
also the author of a standard work on aircraft instruments which he wrote while work- 
ing in the Instruments Department of the Air Ministry. Among foreign scholars we 
mourn Professor A. de Buck, of Coffin Text fame, and Mlle M. Werbrouck of the 
Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth of Brussels. 

On 6 May last there was a reception at the Queen’s College, Oxford, given by the 
Committee of the Griffith Institute in honour of Sir Alan Gardiner, who celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on 29 March, and he was presented by Professor G. R. Driver with 
a special volume of the Royal Canon of Turin. All members will join in the congratula- 
tions and good wishes to Sir Alan which marked this event. Another pleasant function 
on 17 November was a dinner and presentation by the Committee of the Society to 
Miss W. A. Keeves to mark the twentieth year of her invaluable services as Secretary 
and to show our appreciation of all she has done for our members. 

Indexes of Vols. 41-45 of the Journal appear at the end of this volume; future 
Indexes will appear at five-year intervals. 
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AN HONOURED TEACHER OF THE RAMESSIDE 
PERIOD 
By HELLMUT BRUNNER 


It is well known that the Anastasi Papyrus no. IIT was written by the scribe Pbés under 
the direction of the ‘Fan-bearer on the right of the King, First Charioteer of [His 
Majesty, Lieutenant-commander of] chariotry, King’s Envoy [to the princes] of the 
lands of Khor from Tjel to Ipa.. . Amenemopé’.' In the colophon the titles are some- 
what different: “The King’s Envoy to all foreign lands, Governor of the plains and hills’ 
is how Amenemopé is styled there. His student Pbés bears only the title ‘scribe’. It so 
happens that the names of both teacher and pupil recur in the Koller Papyrus,? but 
Gardiner doubts, probably rightly, whether these two scribes, who bear no other titles, 
can be identical with those named in the Anastasi Papyrus no. ITI, for the handwritings 
are very dissimilar. However this may be, we know in any case that this high officer 
Amenemopé, who himself drove the king’s chariot, educated students. Hitherto we 
have known by name only one of his pupils, the above-named scribe Pbés, without being 
able to ascertain what this young man ultimately became, for in the Ramesside period 
men of this name are only too common. 

However, on astela in the British Museum which has long been known we meet our 
valiant teacher again. This stone? (pl. 1) was dedicated by a ‘First Charioteer of His 
Majesty, King’s Envoy to every land, Wenenniife, justified’. In the uppermost register 
this man makes an offering to Osiris, Isis, and Harendotes; in the middle register 1s a row 
of two men and four women. These are respectively ‘his father, the standard-bearer* 
Roy’; ‘his father’s brother, king’s scribe and superintendent of the treasury of the Lord 
of the Two Lands Meneptah, justified’; ‘the chantress of Amiin Kanehbet’, whose con- 
nexion with the owner of the stela remains obscure; ‘his mother, the chantress of Bastet 
Bekwerenro, justified’ ; ‘his wife, the chantress of Bastet Henutyiinu, justified’ ; and ‘his 
wife, the chantress of Amiin Yuy, justified’. These six persons are represented almost 
exactly alike, except that the women wear a longer wig and the breast is shown as slightly 
fuller. In the lowermost register is depicted the bringing of an offering by ‘his son, the 
stable-master of the Residence Sibastet’, who alone wears military dress. In front of him 
sit two men and three women, namely, ‘his father, the first charioteer of His Majesty 
Amenemopé, justified’; ‘his brother, the stable-master of the Residence Hori’; ‘his 
daughter, the chantress of Bastet Takha‘, justified’; ‘his daughter, the chantress of 
Bastet Nofretiyti, justified’; and ‘his sister, the chantress of Bastet Tarwya, justified’. 

t P.Anast. 1, i, 9-11; Gardiner, L. Eg. Mise. 21; Caminos, L. Eg. Mise. 69. 

2 Gardiner, op. cit. 116 ff.; Caminos, op. cit. 431 ff. 

3 No. 154; Guide to the Seulpture Gallery, 1909, pl. 24, see pl. I, top, in this volume, from a photograph 
for which I heartily thank Mr. I. E. 5. Edwards. | . 

+ Corresponding roughly to a modern company or battalion commander, cf. Faulkner in JEA 39, 45. 
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The genealogical relationships are thus clear; the standard-bearer Roy and his wife, 
the chantress of Bastet Bekewerenro, had in addition to a daughter, the chantress of 
Bastet Taruya, also two sons who were both soldiers; one of them, Hori, was stable- 
master of the Residence, while the other, our Wenenniife, was the first charioteer of 
His Majesty. The latter had two wives, of whom the first was the chantress of Bastet 
Henutyiinu, while the other was a chantress of Amiin named Yuy. From which of these 
wives the three children were born is not stated. However, judging by the son’s name 
Sibastet and the title ‘chantress of Bastet’ borne by the two daughters, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they were the children of the wife who herself was attached to Bastet. 
It would seem almost as if the chantress of Amiin were an intruder in a family otherwise 
entirely devoted to the service of Bastet. As stable-master of the Residence the son took 
over the office of his uncle Hori. In an important position directly after the father is 
depicted his brother Meneptah, a high official of the financial administration. 

Thus far all is clear. But we have still come to no conclusion with regard to two other 
persons, namely the woman called Kanehbet, who, like the second wife, was a chantress 
of Amiin, and the first man in the second register, who too is described as ‘father’. 
As regards the woman and her depiction on our stela we can say nothing at all; one is 
free to imagine here a love affair to which the fact that, like Wenennife’s second wife, 
Kanehbet was a chantress of Amiin may perhaps be a pointer.’ 

On the other hand, the puzzle of the second ‘father’ is easy to solve; here is depicted 
the intellectual father of the dedicator, his teacher. That the Egyptians did call their 
teachers ‘father’ I have been able to show elsewhere.? The first charioteer of His Majesty 
Amenemopé who here is called ‘father’ can hardly be any other than the well-known 
teacher who in the Anastasi Papyrus no. III bears the same rank and name. The papyrus 
is dated in year 3 of King Meneptah, and the style shows that our stela is of late Rames- 
side date; the tall lean figures and the very studied treatment of, for example, the dress 
of the worshipper in the top right-hand portion speak clearly enough in this respect, 
and they are corroborated by the name Meneptah of the uncle. Amenemopé will thus 
have instructed our Wenennife in the art of driving until he was able himself to carry 
out his teacher’s responsible duty as personal charioteer of Pharaoh. His honourable 
office of King’s Envoy to the foreign lands was also bestowed upon him, doubtless after 
he had been thoroughly trained in this also. It is no wonder that when Wenennife 
wished to express in monumental fashion his gratitude to the man who had assisted 
him to such honour, he should find place for him on his stela and name him ‘father’. 
It must be admitted that to us the samples of Amenemopé’s methods of teaching, 
as preserved in the Anastasi Papyrus no. III, are not very impressive, ‘The phrases of 
flowery adulation which the pupil must address to his master (4, 4-11) strike us as 
unpleasing, nor does it seem to us very sensible, when Amenemopé wished to train his 


1 Tf one could put one’s trust in the epithet m/t-fre, here rendered ‘justified’, it would show that both the 
wives of Wenenniife were dead, but this designation appears to have been applied somewhat irregularly; in the 
topmost register it has been attached to the name of the dedicator Wenennife, but in the register below it has 
been omitted after his name. 

2 Brunner, Altagyptische Erztehung, 10 f. 
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pupils to be good soldiers, that he should set before them pieces to be written out in 
which they are expressly and forcibly warned against the career of an army officer (5, 
5-6, 2 and 6, 2-10), simply because he found them in his copy. But probably we are 
doing the teacher an injustice, for education in Ancient Egypt is certainly to be judged 
from a standpoint very different from our own. In any case the monument in the 
British Museum ts a clear witness to the close personal relationship which, despite the 
harsh methods of Egyptian education, could grow up between teacher and pupil." 


1 Cf. op. cit. 21. 
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A SCARAB WITH AN EARLY REPRESENTATION 
OF RESHEPH 
By MANFRED CASSIRER 


‘THE object under discussion is of unusual interest as one of the earliest-known docu- 
mentations, in the iconographic sphere, of the Syrian god Resheph, and is as such of 
considerable rarity (pl. I, bottom). The material is the customary steatite, but the size 
is somewhat above the average for this kind of antiquity, namely, just over an inch in 
length. ‘The scarab 1s of fine quality and has the dark-green glaze as well as the style of 
the mid-Eighteenth Dynasty.' The sides are chipped, but fortunately not so much as to 
interfere with the design on the base, which is the chief focus of interest. The latter 
depicts a winged striding deity, bearded and wearing a tasselled kilt, and a peaked cap 
surmounted by a solar disk with a gazelle’s head in front and a streamer hanging down 
behind, ‘The god 1s grasping an enormous serpent at which he is striking with a spear 
to the top of which a kind of double streamer is attached.* 

A very similar divinity, likewise on the base of a scarab, found at Beth-Pelet (the 
modern E]-Farah), is discussed by Petrie? The god of Beth-Pelet differs in three re- 
spects from the Resheph of the present writer: (1) no streamer or leash belongs to the 
offensive weapon; (2) the crown lacks the solar disk ;* (3) two horns take the place of the 
gazelle’s head. he Palestinian scarab was found in a tomb (no. go2z) which contained 
finds ranging from the Eighteenth to the Nineteenth Dynasty. Petrie described it as 
‘Philistine’, without giving any real reason for this attribution of what is most probably 
a purely Egyptian object imported into the Holy Land, apart from his fanciful inter- 
pretation of its subject-matter, whereby he turns an apparent snake-charm into an 
historical document relating to the “Amarna period. 

Only one other representation of the winged god slaying the serpent appears to be 

| ‘The type resembles Newberry’s fig. 74 (Scarabs, p. 74) with the legs well moulded. It persists into Dyn. XIX. 

* ‘This seems to be the earliest recorded occurrence of the ayxvAn. Yadin (‘Goliath's Javelin and the 35 
oun’, PEQ, Apr. 1955, 64 ff.), who discusses this kind of weapon with special reference to Philistine arma- 
ment, knows of no example prior to the Nineteenth Dynasty (p. 67). The only depiction from the Holy Land 
hails (by a strange coincidence) from Beth-Pelet (El-Farah; ibid. 68, fig. 15), which has furnished the closest 
Parallel to our scarab (see below, n. 3). The artist responsible for the latter may have been somewhat inaccurate 
in attaching the leash to the very top of the weapon. I have to thank Mr. Hamilton for kindly drawing my atten- 
tion to Professor Yadin's study. 

* Ancient Egypt, 1929, p. 12. Petrie’s Beth-Pelet, 1, 7 at least illustrates the base with a line-drawing (pl. 12, 
no. 174). 

* This feature is, in any case, most unusual. A bronze statuette of Anath (who is closely connected with 
Resheph) belonging to G. Michaelidis and published by Grdseloff (Les Débuts du culte de Rechef en Egypte, 
Cairo, 1942, pl. 4) has one on top of the afef-crown. The Nineteenth Dynasty bronze figure of the god in the 
Berlin Museum, which Cook (Rel. of Anc. Palest. 116) pronounced ‘noteworthy for the sun on the top of the 
reed crown’, has in fact froo disks: one on the front of the cap, the other an ornament or amulet around the neck; 
ibid. pl. 26. 1 and Fechheimer, Kletnplastih d. Agypter, 95. 
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known.! It agrees with the god of Beth-Pelet in the absence of the sun-disk as well as 
in showing the ordinary kind of javelin. It is found on a steatite plaque of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty formerly in the Macgregor Collection and first published by Griffith. 
This object also is of purely Egyptian manufacture and has hieroglyphic inscriptions 
which include the cartouche of Ramesses II. Nor is there any reason to question the 
Nilotic origin of the scarab here illustrated, though nothing is known of its previous 
history except that it was acquired by the writer on the London market in 1958. Its 
fine workmanship and style leave little doubt as to its date, which must coincide with 
the reign of Amenophis III or with that of his immediate predecessor. 


‘ Discounting as unproved the strong probability that bronzes of the god in the same attitude but lacking 
spear and serpent are really sculptural representations of the same theme (cp. Griffith in PSBA, 1894, 89). 

2 Griffith (loc. cit. 88 f.) emphasized his Egyptianized aspect by calling him ‘Set with the attributes of 
Horus’ while, on the other hand, recognizing his close affinity with an undoubtedly Phoenician bronze of 
Resheph (89 f.). Vincent (Rev. Bib. 1928, 517) agreed with this description but mentioned Maspero's identi- 
fication of this god with Resheph (cf. Maspero, Hist. anc. 11, 576, n. 5). Cook (loc. cit.) called it a ‘unique 
Egyptian scene’, under the influence of Petrie, who regarded the El-Farah scarab as non-Egyptian. 
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A FRAGMENT OF A BIOGRAPHICAL INSCRIPTION 
OF THE OLD KINGDOM 
By HANS GOEDICKE 


Durtnc the excavations carried out by the University of Alexandria under the direction 
of Professor A. Abubakr a slab of limestone was found in the radim at the western end of 
the Gizah plateau which cannot be attributed to any particular tomb. The slab, of rather 
poor, soft limestone, is approximately rectangular in shape, measuring 54 cm. on the 
right, better preserved edge, 42 cm. at the bottom, and g cm. at the top. The entire 
surface is covered with an inscription arranged in one horizontal line at the top and eight 
vertical lines underneath. In addition to its fragmen- 
tary state the surface is in many places badly corroded 
and the decipherable signs reduced to a few uncon- 
b} nected groups (pl. II). 
| The inscription represents the beginning of a bio- 
graphical text describing a memorable event in the 
unknown man’s life. The text does not tell us the 
entire career of the official concerned, but commences 
| with a particular event which happened presumably 
late in the man’s life. In this respect the text tells a 
story similar to the well-known biographical episodes 
related by Dbhny and Ws-Pth in their tombs. It 1s 
particularly in connexion with the latter that our text 
should be considered, as beside the similarities of 
content there exist other points of resemblance. In 
both cases we are told about the illness of an esteemed 
official of the king and the favours shown to him upon 
that occasion by the latter. Since we so rarely get a 
“J glimpse of the personal relationship existing between 
Fic. 3 the monarch and his officials, it is the more regret- 
table that our text should be preserved in such a fragmentary condition. 

The date of the fragment is obscure, particularly since we are unable to link it with a 
particular official. The text itself does not furnish any indication either palaeographically 
or contextually which could permit an attribution to a specific date. ‘The impersonal 
form in which the episode is told, using the sufhx of the third person in reference to the 
individual concerned, suggests rather a date not later than the end of the Fifth Dynasty, 
since later inscriptions of this kind prefer the use of the first person. On the other hand, 
an attribution to the Fourth Dynasty also offers some difficulties in view of the emphasis 
given to the personal nature of the events described, so that the Fifth Dynasty seems 
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the most likely date for the fragment under discussion. The close relationship with the 
inscription of W+s-Pth supports such a suggestion, 


Translation 
(0) FRG oes sccees eke (2) As for the time when he was sick, His Majesty caused that there 
should be procured for him a carrying-chair from the Residence (3) in order to carry out the work 
under his supervision from it. His Majesty caused that there should be organized for him a guard 
(4) of the Residence in order to enter the Residence (?) with him... (5) When he was in the per- 


formance of the duty the people........ (6).........-- ... Of the Hwt-rit .... cause to 
enter..... occeae Pa |; | ee ene eee of the pr-rz-man and his son ...........-:. Stew ed 
(peer .++.-, tothe place where it happened........ penaece sens (G) see c cae uiews owes 
TUG esa eee ae aa eee es arpeae 

Commentary 


L. 1. In the original arrangement a horizontal line of hieroglyphs was placed above 
the inscription, which was set out below in vertical columns. It apparently represents 
a kind of heading and seems not directly connected with what follows. Only the very 
beginning of it remains, consisting of the name of Cheops in a cartouche. It is impossible 
to put forward any conclusive suggestion concerning the original contents of this line on 
the basis of such a short and ambiguous fragment. It is, however, tempting to conjecture 
that this part of the text mentioned the person to whom the following inscription refers. 
In that case the name of Cheops is likely to be part of a title; Am-nir Hwfw appears the 
most probable.! Whether other titles followed cannot be determined since there is no 
indication of the original number of vertical columns, As can be deduced from the text, 
the man to whom it refers must have been a favourite official of an unknown king en- 
gaged in work presumably connected with official building for the Crown. 

L. 2, mn ht ‘to be sick’, cf. W6. 11, 66, 20. Here clearly with this meaning and not ‘to 
fall sick’ as envisaged by Junker, Giza, x1, 176. ir tr . . . im is a clear reference to the 
period of sickness which covered a certain length of time. No indication is given as to 
whether the man finally recovered or not. The latter possibility seems more likely in 
view of the stylistic build-up of the narrative, which may have concluded with a descrip- 
tion of the tomb and burial outfit supplied by the king as an expression of his high favour. 
An arrangement of this kind is found in the biographical inscription of Dbfny. Sdi clearly 
has the meaning ‘to bring’, ‘to procure’. The passage here is probably a literal parallel 
to Urk. 1, 43, 16, which should be restored accordingly. Hwd(t) is a not infrequent term 
for akind of carrying chair; no feminine ending is indicated here, but the gender of the 
term is determined by the subsequent im-s. For the form of the object, cf. Davies, Deir 
el Gebrawi, 1, 14; 1, 6. 10 and Reisner & Smith, A History of the Giza Necropolis, 1, 33; 
pl. 27a. The litter was not only a favourite form of conveyance, but even more a sign of 
high social rank and importance. The motif of the man in the carrying chair is often 
found among the reliefs in the mastabas of the great nobles of the Old Kingdom.? 


1 One could also think of restoring -it-Heoft in this place, but it would be difficult to explain its appearance 
here, except by regarding it as part of a title. 

+ Cf. Klebs, Reliefs des alten Reiches, 27 ff.; Junker, Giza, x1, 249 ff. See furthermore Urk, 1, 231, 14, where, 
however, a different term, lnr, is used. 
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L. 3. r dt ket im: hr-c-f states the purpose of the royal provision, Dri ket, apparently 
not attested elsewhere, seems to have the meaning ‘to carry out the work’ as required by 
the context. For this interpretation, cf. the use of di tr in Sin. B3zo04, rendered by 
Gardiner' ‘to busy oneself’ ‘to be occupied with’. 7m-s refers back to fwd(t), while 
hr-t-f concerns the preceding mention of kt. For the technical expression /r-r-f, cf. 
W, 111, 386, 24. Kvt as a general term for ‘work’ is rather ambiguous in its significance, 
but nevertheless likely to have the specific connotation of building activity. For the 
assumed meaning of iri, cf. Wé, 1, 109, 6, but this use is not attested for the Old King- 
dom. Cf. however, L’rk, 1, ror, 10, concerning the recruiting of the army under Weni's 
command. The use of idzw in this connexion is surprising, since one would rather expect 
some other term. It is seemingly used to denote troops of some kind, for which cf. Wb. 1, 
151, 19. The specification myzw Anz shows that the men concerned were closely connected 
with the ‘Residence’. The latter, as an expression for the royal administration, is 
frequently found in the Old Kingdom. The legal status of the people remains uncertain. 
From the way in which the order is given, it seems most tempting to assume a status of 
dependence for them, but it is questionable if they can be called ‘servants’, still less 
‘slaves’. From the usual employment of the idw as military personnel? one is inclined 
to picture them as a kind of guard, Our text is probably to be compared with a frag- 
mentary passage in the inscription of W:s-Pth (Urk. 1, 44, 3-4) where there is mention 
of the different kinds of troops attached to the Residence. As in our case, the state- 
ment follows the donation of a carrying chair which, in W35-Pth, is complemented by 
the issue of detailed instructions, which are missing here. 

L, 4. The purpose of the idz is stated to be r rk hne-f r (Anz?) ‘in order to enter with 
him into (the Residence ?)’. Hnzw is a possible but uncertain restoration. The traces of 
the first sign seem to be part of Sq, which would also permit the restoration 7 
(WW, 1, 372, 10) and which seems rather likely in view of the long lacuna. For the 
formal introduction to the palace, to which the passage seems to refer, cf. also Sin. 
B245-9. 

L. 5. For rz-Smsi, see Junker, ZAS 77, 2 ff. 

L. 6, ‘The lack of context makes it impossible to recognize the significance of Azet cst 
in this connexion. The preceding myw prompts one to conjecture the mention of some 
kind of people, closely related with the feet cst, for which cf. Urk. 1, 102, 4. 

L. 7. £2 ¥ denotes a certain kind of people of the working class. It apparently is a 
nisba formation of pr r+, meaning the man belonging to the pr cv. In Urk. 1, 149, 6 they 
are mentioned among the workmen engaged in quarrying. The term is possibly to be 
compared with mswtyw ‘royal slaves’,3 but the two are probably not identical. This word 


' Notes on the Story of Simube, 115; cf. also Dévaud, Sphinx, 13, 118-20. 

2 Cf. Faulkner, FEA 39, 36; Junker, Giza, v, 159. 

1 For the meaning of the term, cf. Maspero, Etudes deyptiennes, 11, 230 and Moret, Rec. trav. 29, 67, while 
Junker, Giza, m1, 173 and Kees, Aulturgeschichte, 44 and Beitrdge zur altdg. Provinzialverwaltung, 01, 587 
(Nachr, d. Ges. d. Wiss. Gattingen, 1933) consider them not as slaves, but as a kind of specially privileged 
farmers. ‘The latter view is hardly tenable on account of the mention in the inscription of Mtn (Urk. 1, 2, 8; 4, 8), 
where the people are acquired (ini r iswv) together with the land they are dwelling on. 
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could be restored in the lacuna in Urk. 1, 21, 11, where the context would require such 
a term. The following word might be restored as “~-—~ or © |), a term used for the 
recruiting of people, particularly in connexion with funerary installations; cf. Urk. 1, 
302, 13 ff. 

L. 9. © either ‘to endure’ or to be restored as mn ht as in |. 2). 
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A DIDACTIC PASSAGE RE-EXAMINED 
By SIR ALAN GARDINER 


‘THE papyrus known as P.Boulag IV, to the contents of which Chabas gave the name ' 
Les Maximes du scribe Ani, has long enjoyed the unenviable reputation of being the 
obscurest of all Egyptian Wisdom texts. As in the far older Prisse papyrus, some of the 


Lpalol DFE Ro RAL OLE 40 SS OLZE| 
BOM oo XHNE vy MX oA LAMA SL, 
Jada IAM 109710 FF bo PA MISRO 
Zon oF HRP 2 OG F PRRo nN 
90k SAPD agar gn ios ky 2G 2E1 
Wolk Bass 8 =_F | -<eee = Rol Ku Noli ye 
7 a9 0 TT PPI UR PLY < GLE 
AP AM FS OI @ 2 ai 2oeRRGES 
HPSTARK FS of’ FE PAK | 


Notes 


* 50 for simple = in 4, 13: so too -5 in 3, $34, 12. 16, > Not thm as V. 








* Sideways by contamination with ©. 


Fic. 1. P. Boulag IV, 3, 3-9 
passages are easily translatable, but the majority have completely baffled interpretation. 
Many years have passed since I transcribed the papyrus from the original and attempted 
to wrestle with the sense; I soon abandoned my effort, but remember coming to the 
conclusion that careful scholarly endeavour would undoubtedly elicit more than had 
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been done in the two editions then the best available, as they still are. It has now 
seemed to me worth while to pick out a single passage to test that conclusion. Such an 
undertaking would, I realized, involve some frank and perhaps caustic criticism, but 
I felt that the advantages to be gained thereby would far outweigh the disadvantages, 
and might well bring to light some details of grammar and vocabulary which stood in 
need of discussion. 

The passage chosen for examination is transcribed on the accompanying Fig. 1. 
It follows closely upon the couple of lines describing the benefit to be derived from 
early marriage and the founding of a family. No rubric marks the beginning, but one 
follows at the end. It will be seen that orthographically the text ts abominable, but in 
most cases the correct spellings can be easily divined. I start by offering my own trans- 
lation, the inelegance of which I deplore, but the purpose which I have had in view 
demanded that the translation be literal rather than literary. 

Make festival for thy god and repeat its season," God is angry when it is neglected. 
Raise up witnesses when thou offerest at the first time of the doing of it. One comes to seek 
thy listing (?); let him cause thee to go down on papyrus. The time comes and one seeks 
acceptance (?) of thee to extol his power. There result song, dance, and incense as his food, 
and the reception of obeisance as his wealth. The god does it to magnify his name, but man 
it is who is inebriated. 

COMMENTARY 

S = E. Suys, $.J., La Sagesse d’'Am, Rome, 1935. 

V = A. Volten, Studien zum Weisheitsbuch des Ani, Copenhagen, 1937-5. 

The incomplete translation in A. Erman, Die Literatur der Agypter, Leipzig, 1923 will 
be mentioned only casually (E). 

All translators interpret the opening words as ‘celebrate the festival of thy god’, but 
irt hb is regularly followed by the datival m (HW, 111, 58, 9) and the absence of the 
definite article is significant; for a particularly clear case of the omission of this 
see 4, 4. 

For the inexplicable writing Tg in place of the simple suffix <— see the note on my 
Figure; the shifts to which V ts reduced to explain this writing will be seen from his 
pp. 73, 74. Tri-twf (again a strange spelling) is surely the object of whmm-k. 

S translates the next sentence ‘Le dieu est mécontent d’étre néglige, but the verb 
thi with a person as object has a quite different sense (Wb. v, 319, 20). V’s “wenn sie 
(scil. ‘die Zeit’) verpasst wird’ is clearly correct, sec W45, V, 320, 21. 

Whether the words sp tpy ps ir-f should be taken with what follows or, a5 in my 
translation, with what precedes is debatable, but it is strange that to give sp tpy its 
natural sense ‘the first time’ has not appealed to my predecessors; E rendered ‘es ist 
das Beste (?) fiir den, der es getan hat (?)’, 5 ‘c'est un précepte important, de faire cela’, 
V ‘das ist gut fiir denjenigen, der es tut’. All three renderings take the sw which stands 
below the -k of wdn-k as the subject of a separate clause, and regard the ir of ps ir-f 
as a participle. Both suppositions are wrong: (1) the position of this sw below & is 
the more decisive on this point since we have seen that the ostensible Asw is merely 


' ie, ite annual recurrence. 
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a writing of the suffix-pronoun -k; moreover, how can sp tpy be twisted into the meaning 
‘das Beste’, ‘un précepte important’, or “das ist gut’? (2) V defends E’s view that the 
ir of p+ ir-f is a participle by quoting Neudg. Gramm.? § 82, where it is maintained that 
a suffix-pronoun can sometimes be used as the object of a participle or even of a sdm-f 
form; it is there, however, overlooked that this supposed use is confined to the rst pers. 
sing., and Erman’s observation ought to be re-formulated to state that in Late Egyptian 
the dependent pronoun and the suffix-pronoun of the rst pers. sing. are identical in 
appearance, the Middle Egyptian differentiation of wi and -i having disappeared. 
Obviously ir in our passage is the infinitive, there being excellent examples of the con- 
struction p?-+-infinitive+ suffix as object, see Harris 6, 10; 49, 2, quoted Sethe, Verbum 
i, § 561 6, and Ostr. Gardiner 60, quoted Erman, Neudg. Gramm.? § 409; so too bz hpr 
t+y n ps ir-f ‘there is no blame (attaching) to the doing of it’ Ani?, 4, 16-17 and similarly 
9, 12, these two instances cited by V in support of his own view. The ‘doing of it’ 
mentioned in our passage clearly refers to the first time of making offering, as will 
become evident as we proceed, 

In attempting to explain the sentences having fzwtw as their subject it will be best 
first to clear away some amazing suggestions on the part of V. The twofold tztw, we 
are told, cannot possibly be the well-authenticated tense-formative meaning ‘one’ and 
must conceal a reference to the god mentioned in the first words of our passage, these 
in his opinion being too far away to enable the suffix -f in bizw~f, kiy-f, sht-f to refer to 
them; he therefore regards tet as a writing of =] twt and translates this as ‘das 
Géotterbild’; his resultant rendering of the entire context is utterly incomprehensible. 
This is the more deplorable since the earlier edition of S is very nearly correct with its 
translation ‘on va’, though for this should be substituted ‘on vient’. Clearly twtw here 
has indefinite reference both as regards time and as regards person; such well-known 
passages as P.Anast. V’, 8, 7-8, where we read : ‘One teaches monkeys to dance and one 
tames horses’ provide a complete parallel, but since in our text the words “The time 
comes’ intervene between the two occurrences of fzvtzw it is obvious that two separate 
moments were envisaged and these can only be the moment of the original offering, 
the sp tpy, and then the moment of its repetition. Otherwise expressed, the teacher 
advises that his pupil should bring his oblation to the deity as early as possible and that 
in doing so written record of the fact should be arranged ; this will enhance his standing 
with the temple authorities when the day of the feast comes round again. 

‘Thus far, in my opinion, all is reasonably certain, but now serious difficulties arise. 
It is, however, a real gain that Suys, having been allowed access to the slips of the 
Berlin Worterbuch, was thence able to determine the approximate sense of the technical 
term },.. occurring in the phrase whr Snw-k. As a verb this &n appears to be known only 
from a single example: in an address to the sun-god we read 2 eee hea? iT 
— 2, =|, which S, correcting the editor Nagel,' rendered ‘Tu t’éléves au-dessus 
d’eux en qualité d'Horus pour les passer en revue chaque jour’ ;? the meaning ‘to pass in 
review’ cannot be far wide of the mark, and suits the determinative = remarkably well. 
The derivative substantive sz appears to have the more specialized signification ‘list’ 

' Bull. Inst. fr. 29, 28. * I should prefer “Thou hast removed thyself . . .’. 


ir 
i* 
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or ‘inventory’, as the heading of one of the Tomb-robberies papyri shows: =\,?5e=— 
%! Ge — Ri! ‘the making of a list (or ‘survey’) of the writings of the .. .?’'—the 
last word is uncertain; a list of papyri follows. Cerny has shown me the heading of an 
unpublished Vienna ostracon which confirms this interpretation even more strikingly : 
st ee _ or ASIA ice ‘To cause to be known the list of all 
things found in the tomb’; an enumeration follows. Suys has realized that this sub- 
stantive snw lies at the root of the common title \Q or “19, the Greek Acowvs or 
Aeqwvys 3 the bearer of this title must have been a prominent temple-ofhicial who 
exercised the function (sometimes only temporarily) of surveying and listing the temple 
assets, and it agrees with this view that the title {{9q=—"7) |= ‘inventory-scribe of 
the house of Amiin’ is also found (W8. Iv, 496, 13-15 and 497, 1).3 Suys discusses these 
titles very ably, producing much evidence, but I believe him to have been mistaken in 
identifying this imy-r sn with the much older title S&— 4 or Rm— Le (WO. 1, 
498, 1.2) which never shows the determinative =. Leaving this interesting subject I 
now return to the Anii passage. In view of what Suys had determined I do not under- 
stand why he rendered trotz iv r whe Snw-k by ‘on va chercher ton témoin’; my own 
suggestion ‘one comes to seek thy listing’ might well imply that only such persons as 
were recorded in writing on the temple rolls were accorded the privilege of direct 
participation in the festivities of the god; some such interpretation finds support in the 
rest of the passage, but in truth we know far too little about the personal duties of the 
individual worshipper to be sure. If I am right in my rendering “The time comes and 
one seeks acceptance of thee to extol his (the god’s) power’ there may be a veiled 
allusion to the choice of wérb-priests, only such men being eligible as could produce 
written evidence of having been regular in their performance of the rite of offering. 

A few linguistic details remain to be dealt with. For the construction imi sw dit 
hiy-k hr crt V rightly quotes Neudg. Gramm.* § 342; no parallel for this use of hzy is 
to be found in W4., but the sense clearly is ‘let him put thee down in writing.’ The use 
of iw in place of y before the wrongly written sk+ can hardly be doubted, but the pas- 
sages which V quotes (3, 10; 7, 3; 10, 6) are too obscure to be convincing. As regards 
® JF, not quoted in W8., 5 (pp. 16-17) was certainly right in regarding this as a mis- 
writing or ‘élargissement’ of Abt ‘dance’, and he showed that in P.Ch. Beatty I, 16, 19, 
where fb again follows the word hs for ‘song’, I was entirely wrong in regarding the 
corrupt determinative as a perversion of the sign for ‘throat’; in both passages a female 
dancer with her arms thrown back behind her head was clearly intended. Lastly, in 
the final words of the passage, the use of rmt as ‘man’, ‘mortal’ as contrasted with 
‘deity’ (ntr in 3, 3) provides a welcome parallel to the remarkable argument in the story 
of Wenamiin where the envoy of Amin maintains that, unlike his own divine master, 
the king Khatemwése who had sent to the Lebanon for wood had been a mere man 
(rmt, 2, 53 foll.). At the end of our text it is amusing to find the deity obtaining spiritual 
exaltation from song, dance, and censing, while his human devotee has to content him- 
self with the grosser pleasure of getting drunk. 


t Peet, Great*Tomb Robberies, pl.38,1,1. * Bibliographical references, see Preisigke, Fachwdérter, p. 117. 
9 For sf & see too Griffith, Rylands Papyri, 11, p. 202, mn. 12. 
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YA‘QOB’EL 
By 8. YEIVIN 
Tuts place-name occurs in ‘Tuthmosis III's list of towns captured in Hither Asia on 
his first campaign in the form of éigbysr(+), usually transliterated as 782?" (no. 102),! 
and it was suggested long ago that this occurs also as a masculine cecal name on 


Hyksos scarabs, as the name of one of the Pharaohs of the Fifteenth Dynasty.’ 
Now this alleged Ya‘gob’el occurs on royal Hyksos type scarabs in various forms: 


gree” pas 
p) ucgprr ;* 
(c) ticpghr;s (2) iikbe.9 


(d) digbhr ;° 

In view of the exact form of the place-name in the annals of ‘Tuthmosis III, the 
numerous variants appearing (very frequently in jumbled and uncouth form) on the 
Hyksos scarabs were at first taken to be mere variants of the fully attested 7Napy".!° 
If the present author is not mistaken, Petrie was the first to read variant (f) as Yekeb- 
baal." 

Much later, after the acquisition and publication of the later lot of Execration Texts, 
it became obvious that the vocable Ar (= 71) forms, in its own right, the theophoric 
component of the theophoric names.! It followed that the name Yrgbhr could only be 


' Yeivin, *Eres- Yisra‘el, 111, 36-37, where some possible identifications are suggested (Hebrew with English 
summary); cf. also Kaplan, B/ES 21, 207. This place is mentioned in lists of Ramesses II and III (Simons, 
Handbook, 157 (no. 9); 165 (mo. 104)). 

2 Cf. Rowley, From Joseph to Foshua, 35 ff., quite apart {rom its occurrence as a masculine personal name 
in Akkadian documents (ibid. 36). 

} Newberry, Scarabs, pl. 22, 27; the inscription on this scarab is: igbhrrh(w?), obviously transposed for 
dirgbhr(to?), and coupled with mry wer rr. 

* Hall, Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs etc. in the British Museum, 31 (no. 285). 

§ Ibid. 31 (no. 284); Newberry, op. cit. pl. 23, 1; Fraser, 4 Catalogue of the Scarabs belonging to .. ., 24 
(no. 181). : 

* Petrie, Historical Studies, pl. 6, where seven scarabs bearing this inscription are tabulated as accompanied 
by different forms of ornamentation. In the same table Petrie lists eight scarabs inscribed with the name 
tikbrm(to) accompanied again by various types of ornamentation; cf. above the type cited here as (f). Since, 
however, none of these figures in his later catalogue of the collection at University College (see below, n. 8), and 
no scarabs with such inscriptions are shown in other catalogues, this material remains of uncertain value for 
the purposes of this study, in spite of Petrie’s well-known attention to details. 

? Newberry, op. cit. pl. 23, 3. 

* Tbid, pl. 22, 8; Petrie, Searabs and Cylinders with Names, pl. 22, H. 1. 

* Petrie, op. cit. pl. 22, H. 2. 

© Cf, for example, Rowley, op. cit. (above, n. 2), 36. 

Petrie, op. cit. pL 22, H. 1; though in 1911 (Historical Studies) he transliterated a similar name on scarabs 
as Yegeb-al (obviously a lapsus calami for Yekeb-al, or possibly he did not attach any importance to the 
difference), which is partly more correct than the later transcription. 

™ Cf. such personal names as smvhr (= “i ), the name of the ruler of Bgrtm (passa) N¥P3) in Posener, 
PPAN E 20 (p. 75); cf. also ibid. E 4s. 
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transliterated as 2Py", and though containing components simular to 2Napy" 
(the verbal form 3p3"+a name of a deity, in this case 7) was neither identical 
with, nor a mere variant of, the latter.1 Obviously, the form (4) is a variant spelling, in 
which p replaces b,? while form (c) is merely a transposition of p and q.3 It should prob- 
ably be assumed that form (d) is merely an erroneous transcription of the well-attested 
"apy", in which the « has been omitted by mistake, possibly by a non-Semitic 
scribe or engraver, who, mispronouncing it, swallowed it up in the preceding vowel. 
Again it should be noted that all these variants are at one in transcribing the guttural 
g with the Egyptian guttural equivalent. 

It is obvious, however, that forms (e)-(g) designate a different name, in which the 
theophoric component is no longer Ar (= 77), but most probably der (= 793); 
and, indeed, as already noted above, Petrie transliterated it as such.* ‘Two new prob- 
lems arise now; both concern the first component of this new name. First of all, is 
this first component to be identified with the first component in the parallel 17apy"? 
In this case one must assume that all (scribes and) engravers have either omitted the 
second b in the name (itgb-brr = 993-1Py"), or that, owing to the quiescence’ of 
the first 6 at the end of the second (or third) syllable of 1P3", it coalesced with the 
following similar sound into a doubled 5 (and the name was pronounced something 
like ydragabbardli), or (less likely) was dropped altogether (ydragabdrdla?). Secondly, 
whether, in view of the certainly garbled spellings of the name WIpy", it 1s to be 
assumed that all variants of this latter name represent one and the same name, in which 
k and q interchange in the transcription,® or it is to be concluded that form (e) only 
represents a name parallel to WM3py", i.e. 7937 Apy", while forms (jf) and (g) con- 
tain not only a different theophoric component (793), but also an entirely different 
verbal stem ik. In considering this problem, attention should be paid not only to the 
fact that the & is palatal (not guttural g), but also to the second fact that neither has 
¢ after the initial i.’ 

Personally, the writer is inclined to the second solution, which would see in the first 
component a separate verbal construction ik from the root ’”3’1 (in gal), an imper- 
fect jussive of the 3rd per. sing. m., ‘Ba‘al should strike’ (i.e. at the enemies of the 
new-born). Assuming the correctness of this hypothesis, it may perhaps be further 

' "Thus it was properly transcribed by Albright, BASOR 47, 10; Id., From Stone Age to Christianity, 184. 

2 ‘There are several such examples in ancient Middle Eastern onomastica; one need only quote the classical 
Khah/piru; or Khammurab/ pr. 

3 See above, p. 16, n. 5. 

4 Though not commenting on it; see above, p. 16, mn. 11. 

5 This is probably to be taken as a jussive form of the verb. 

¢ Such cases are known in other instances. Cf., for example, the place-name Karkemish, which is usually 
transcribed in Egyptian with a & (Simons, Handbook . . . of Egyptian Topograplucal Lists, pp. 114. 165), but 
sometimes also with a g (Albright, Vocalization, p. 51, no. 15). 

? Of course they are badly garbled versions, since (g) omits even the final r; this, however, is comprehensible 


in the case of an Egyptian scribe, who was already familiar with the gradual disappearance of the final rin his 
own language. 
® C£. Posener, PPAN E 9 [iinkiyeto = (2)9R3Y, in which the combination y designates Sem, 9); E23 
(do). It is to be assumed that the verb here is in the [Ind construction (pr‘el); or else the Execration Texts 
represent an earlier stage of linguistic development before the assimilation of a quiescent m to the following 
B 7870 D 
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suggested that even form (¢) contains as its first component not a garbled transcription 
of 2p¥", but a verbal form of an entirely different derivation, such as a jussive imperfect 
of ‘p’YY, namely 7933", ‘May Ba‘al weigh heavily (= crash)’ (i.e. on the enemies of 
the new-born).: 

In any case it is quite obvious that a personal name ONIpy” does not exist in 
Egyptian texts, but only apy", and possibly ?yi~apy". The name apy 
appears only as a place-name some 200 years after the Fifteenth Dynasty, in the list 
of towns subdued by Tuthmosis ITI. 


consonantal sound. In this case the parallel adduced here is very significant in showing the date of this phonetic 
phenomenon, sometime during the eighteenth century B.c., between the later group of the Execration ‘Texts 
and the early Hyksos scarabs. Further research in this problem may prove which of the alternatives is to be 
given preference. 

t Would this also mean that even in form (d) it is to be assumed that the first component of the name is to 
be derived from a different verbal stem? or would it only be a garbled form in which the * was accidentally 
omitted, as suggested above? In the former case one could think of the root ‘’p"] or better ‘Y3'P (cf. Num. 
xxitt, 8); the name probably meaning ‘May Ba‘al curse (or proscribe)’ (i.e. the enemies, or opponents, or evil- 
wishers, of the new-born). 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE EL“AMARNA PERIOD 
By CYRIL ALDRED 
1. The Stela of Kia 


Tue small collection of Egyptian antiquities formerly in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland contained three portions of inscribed relief perfunctorily 
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Fic. 1. 
described under the registration numbers 975, 988, and 996 in Dr. M. A. Murray's cata- 
logue of 1900.! When these specimens were recently incorporated into the permanent 
! Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 33, 516-17- 
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collection of the Royal Scottish Museum it was seen that the fragments fit together and 
make up one half of a stela as shown in fig. 1 and pl. III! 

It will be only too obvious from the drawings in fig. 1 that since this monument left 
its sculptor’s hands it has suffered considerable damage. Despoilers have hammered out 
names in some of the cartouches and it has been smashed into large and small pieces, at 
least half of which are now missing. In addition, one fragment appears to have been 
reddened by fire and the others to have lain in a position where drips of water have been 
able to wear channels in the surface of the soft yellow limestone. Despite this dilapida- 
tion, however, it is possible to get a very fair idea of the pristine appearance of the stela, 
thanks to the fortunate chance that opposite faces were carved with a similar scene 
showing King Amenophis IV making an offering. 

The three fragments appear among the last seventy-seven items in Dr. Murray's 
catalogue, where their provenance is explicitly given as Hierakonpolis and their donor 
as Professor Flinders Petrie. There is no reason to doubt therefore that they were 
brought to light in the excavations of Quibell on behalf of the Egyptian Research 
Account at Kom el-Ahmar in 1898. This fact is not without its importance since those 
museums and collections which received material from this dig may well possess other 
portions of this same stela, and a search among the store-rooms of such institutions might 
enable us to fill some of the more baffling lacunae in the text, 

In its original state, the monument must have consisted of a round-topped stela 
about one and a half cubits high, one cubit wide, and a palm thick, competently carved 
with a scene in shallow relief showing on the obverse left a god with the head of a 
falcon seated on a block-throne and bearing on his vertex the sun’s disk encompassed 
by a uraeus. He wears a short kilt and a corselet supported by shoulder straps. In 
his left hand he grasps a zas-sceptre, in his right he holds an rankh. Above and before 
him in two large cartouches is his name, which, however, has been effaced. Faint traces 
of some of the glyphs, the double border to the cartouches,3 and evidence from else- 
where in the stela leave no doubt that the name excised was that of Reé-Harakhti-Aten,4 
and that this brief label without any distinguishing epithets is to be applied to the 
falcon-headed deity upon the throne. Before him is a double altar piled high with bread, 
fowl, bouquets, and the choicer portions of offal. Facing the god on the right was the 
figure of the king, which, however, is now missing. A similar figure on the reverse has 
been so completely obliterated that it is not possible to give a categorical description of 
his appearance. What seems to be the big toe of his advanced foot may be seen at the 
base of the nearer altar-support on the reverse, and the streamers from his khepresh 
may be detected on the extreme right. The intact spout of a memset-vase above the 
farther pillar of the altar shows that on one side of the stela at least the king was making 
a libation.’ The inscription referring to him can be recovered completely on the reverse 
and partly on the obverse, and describes him as: ‘The Good God, Lord of the Two 


' Ace. No. 1956, 347: size, 234 x 124% 3 in. * Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot, 33, 51 5. 

1 Gunn, JEA 9, 168, n. 3; Gardiner, Ee. Gramm., p. 74. 

* ‘This expression will be used throughout this article to refer to the god whose early didactic names have 
been discussed by Gunn, JEA 9, 168 ff. * Cf. Davies, Amarna, v1, pl. 16, 
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Lands, Lord of Achievement, Lord of Crowns, King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
(Nefer-kheperu-ré¢ Wa‘]n[{réJ, Son of Ré, [Amen-hotpe-]netjer-hek-Wése, Great in 
his Lifetime.’ 

The names in his cartouches have been expunged also, but the last three signs in the 
nomen are reasonably clear and show unequivocally what must have preceded them. In 
the prenomen the last sign was clearly a horizontal glyph and the traces suit —. 

Below this scene was an inscription in sixteen columns! consisting of a hymn to 
Ré-Harakhti-Aten at his rising, on behalf of a man whose name is almost destroyed 
except for the last group |}, but which may have been Kia. As Gardiner has 
_pointed out to the writer, the reverse of this stela when complete evidently showed 
Amenophis IV offering to a figure on the left which in view of the remains of the 
inscription must have been the statue of a king. Gardiner adopts the view that 
this image can hardly have been other than that of Amenophis III and he quotes 
parallels for such relief-subjects at Soleb (Porter-Moss VII, 169). The writer, how- 
ever, while allowing due weight to Gardiner’s opinion, would prefer not to attempt 
to name the king in question. 

Although some puzzling expressions occur in the texts, which the writer must leave 
for those better equipped than himself to elucidate, the sense seems clear enough, and 
the hymns do not differ radically from certain other contemporary prayers to the Aten 
in which the owner supplicates the sun-god for favours bestowed by the king. ‘The 
fragmentary columns may be translated as follows #3 


Obverse 
(1) Giving praise to Ré-Harakhti-Aten .. . (2) at [his] ris[ing* in the] eastern [horizon] of heaven’ 
..« (3) (by) the worthy [K]ia.* He says, ‘Hail [to thee]... (4) When thou shinest, the re[khyt] 
live... (5) [Mayst thou grant] happiness in the praises of the k[ing]... (6) burial by favour of 
. . « (7) offerings to the god ordained by the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Cx)... (8) his nfame]? 
Ré-Harakhti[-Aten] . . . 
Reverse 
...(10) Great in his Lifetime, to* the statue of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
.. + (11) of Ré&-Harakhti-Aten . . . (12) of Nekhen, the Great House of the second of. . / 
(13)... Kfia] 


(a) reading: $J[o SS )Fux. 

(b) after nt pt the titles of the owner should appear, but there is nowhere on the stela 
any suggestion as to what they were. Presumably he was an official of Hierakonpolis, 
perhaps in the temple of Re-Harakhti there. 

(c) the reading of the first group of this column may be either = or = supplied from 
the traces left in column 13 of the reverse. On the other hand, the lacuna seems a little 
too spacious for a mere nb or k: perhaps =| %, is the last element in a longer name. 


Notes 


! Calculated from the estimated breadth of the inscribed surface of the stela divided by the average width of 
the columms. 

2 See note (c) below. 

1 | am greatly indebted to Professor Cerny} and Sir Alan Gardiner for valuable suggestions. 
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Ai: as a masculine proper name is attested only in the Old Kingdom (Ranke, Pers. 1, 
343, 1). I am here calling the owner Kia purely for ease of reference. 

(d) What preceded the name of the Aten is not evident to me, though the first two 
signs in the column — are clear enough. If rn-f is to be restored as I have suggested, 
one would expect rn-:f m Aten or raf n Aten. The god referred to may be the local 
hawk-god of Nekhen, ‘in his name of Aten’, which is admittedly an awkward equation. 

(e) The phrase —3°}—2%(<% may be recovered without much difficulty but its 
exact grammatical relationship with what precedes it is not obvious to me. Gardiner 
suggests that the trend of the inscription may be ‘(offering made by Akhenaten), great 
in his life-time, to the statue of King Y (in the house (?) of the Aten in Hierakonpolis 
etc. ...that he may give life, health, wealth to... Kia)’. The loss of the lower part 
of the stela at this point is particularly tantalizing. 

(f) I am unable to make any suggestion for completing the phrase in this damaged 
context. 

This fragment in its present decayed state raises a number of importunate questions 
to which at the moment there are no answers. We may keenly regret, for instance, that 
column ro of the inscription on the reverse is incomplete and the column which pre- 
ceded it entirely lacking. It would have been interesting to know with the statue of 
which king Amenophis IV was associated in the prayers of Kia. We should also have 
liked to know whether the figure of Amenophis was carved in the orthodox style of the 
first months of the reign or in the pathological fashion of the subsequent period. The 
high quality of the undamaged parts of the relief, classically correct and precise rather 
than inspired, leads us to doubt very much whether the figure of the king would have 
been shown in anything other than the traditional mode. It is not easy moreover to ex- 
plain why the cartouches of the Aten have been deliberately obliterated before the figure 
of Re-Harakhti whereas those in the body of the text have been left intact, though 
they have suffered fortuitous damage. 

Nevertheless, despite the lacunae, there is certain information given by this stela for 
which we should be grateful. We may for the first time infer that there was at least a 
shrine to the Aten in the great temple of Nekhen. This is a very reasonable assumption 
in view of the fact that both Rét-Harakhti and the local deity were falcon-gods. More- 
over an altar of Amenophis IV found by Quibell at Kom el-Ahmar' shows that monu- 
ments of the early years of the reign were erected on the site of the ancient southern 
capital so intimately associated with the kingship, But perhaps the greatest reward that 
our fragment has to offer is the discovery that the image of Ré-Harakhti can appear as 
a falcon-headed god bearing the early didactic name of the Aten in double cartouches 
without any accompanying epithets. The significance of this deserves fuller discussion. 


2. The early development of the Aten 
The small number of monuments from the early part of the reign of Amenophis IV 
is yet enough to show the evolution of the iconography of the Aten cult. Davies has 
already drawn attention to the rapidity of this initial development,? and for reasons 


' Quibell, Hierakonpolis, 11, p. 53. No details are given. * Davies, Ratmosé, p. 30: JEA 9, 133. 
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which will be advanced later, we can place it all within the first two regnal years of the 
young king, possibly in little more than twenty-one months. 

The first manifestation of a new influence in the religious ideas of the period is the 
widespread emergence of the sun-god Ré¢-Harakhti as a principal deity in the current 
pantheon during the first months of the new reign. Thus on the lintel of the doorway to 
the Theban tomb of Kheruef (No. 192), Amenophis IV and his mother offer prayers to 
Atum on the right and Ré~Harakhti on the left. On a side-wall of the entrance appears 
a figure of the same king making a great oblation to Ré-Harakht.' 

The back-pillar of a statue of an unknown official of Amenophis I'V is inscribed with 
htp-di-nsw prayers to Osiris and Anubis on the left and Ré-Harakhti on the right.* In 
the Theban tomb of Parennefer (No. 188) the lintel at the entrance bears a scene show- 
ing the owner worshipping Ré-Harakhti as a falcon-headed deity. ‘This, it is reasonable 
to suppose, was the first part of the tomb to be carved. Soon afterwards, when the 
reveals of the doorway came to be cut, a further stage in the evolution of the religious 
ideas of the age had been reached and Rét-Harakhti had acquired his early didactic 
name, not yet, however, within cartouches. But by the time that the walls of the hall of 
this tomb were decorated yet another change had been made, and the rayed symbol of 
the Aten had replaced the falcon-headed figure of Ré-Harakhti.3 A unique fragment 
found re-built into a temple of Amenophis II at Karnak and referring to Amenophis IV 
as beloved of \{'f—=, may possibly record a further intermediate stage between the 
appearance of the god in traditional form and the acquisition of his early didactic name.* 
There is a greater number of examples showing Ré-Harakhti in his falcon-headed form 
bearing the didactic name of the Aten but not within a cartouche, such as a stela from 
Zernik,’ and another at Gebel es-Silsilah® where Amenophis IV makes offerings to 
Amiin, and although the figure of Reé~Harakhti-Aten does not appear, the king 1s 
described as the high priest of that god. Certain fragments retrieved by Legrain from 
the Karnak favissa also bore the same form of the name,’ but perhaps 
the most notable example is the portion of a sandstone relief, now sy / 
at Berlin, from a building erected at Thebes very early in the reign \ | 
of Amenophis IV and later built into the tenth pylon of Harem- 
hab at Karnak. Here the central column of the inscription 
22 Zz °(o} #/% apparently refers to the advent of the young king. 
On the left of this is the disk-crowned figure of Ré~Harakhti-Aten: 
on the right appears the figure of Amenophis making an invocation 
to a missing representation of the same god. Above the king is the image of the sun’s disk 
encircled by two uraei in opposition,? each with an cankh around its neck. A remarkable 





1 Davies, JEA 9, 134-5. 

2 Last seen in possession of a dealer in London. The statue, which is wholly in the characteristic style of the 
reign of Amenophis III, bears the almost entirely obliterated cartouches of Amenophis IV on its right breast 
and shoulder. 

3 Davies, JEA 9, 137-9. 4 Leps. Denim, 111, 110d. § Ann. Serv. 3, 260-1. 

6 Op. cit. 3, 262-6. 7 Op. cit. 7, 225-30. 

® At Berlin, No. 2072. Schifer, Amarna in Religion und Kunst, pl. 4. 

® For a full and pertinent discussion of the significance of such a symbol see Gardiner, JEA 30, 45-51. 
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feature of this symbol, which we shall shortly have to consider, is the three smaller 
rankhs pendent from the lower edge of the disk (see fig. 2). 

A further reference to Ré-Harakhti-Aten is to be found in the tomb of Ratmosé at 
Thebes (No. 55), where the vizier presents to the king a bouquet of Ré-Harakhti now 
bearing the early didactic name not enclosed within cartouches.' ‘The king is seated 
under a baldachin of state not with his consort but with the goddess Matet, and the 
writer has already given his reasons for considering this representation to show the 
young king at his advent or coronation appointing Ra‘mosé to office or confirming him 
in it.2 Both this tomb-scene and the Berlin relief-fragment must not be regarded as 
necessarily coeval with the king’s coronation. There would almost certainly be a variable 
time-lag between the event and its representation, during which changes in the name of 
the god could very well have been reflected in the inscriptions added to the stock themes. 
That the Ratmosé scene is in fact to be dated to some months after the event it records 
seems to be evident from the fact that, before it could be completed, the revolutionary 
art of the reign had already swept in and rendered it old-fashioned. 

In the meantime, however, a further stage in the evolution of the new religious ideas 
had been reached with the incorporation of the didactic name of the Aten within double 
cartouches, Our stela is the only surviving monument to show this development and it 
is noteworthy that here the names of the god, unlike those of the king, appear without 
any accompanying titles or epithets. We can only assume therefore that the Aten had 
not yet acquired these further distinctions and we shall now consider when, in fact, they 
were conferred upon him. 

3. The jubilees of the Aten 

The next refinement which the Aten faith undergoes is the invention of the concept 
of the sun-god as manifest in a disk having an encircling uraeus with an rankh around 
its neck and emergent rays ending in hands, This is the symbol which is used whenever 
the god is thought of as existing absolutely or independently, as for instance when he 
shines upon a temple or altar.* But in the presence of the king and queen, whether 
Akhenaten, Amenophis ITI,’ Smenkhkaré¢,* Tuttankhaten,’ Nefertiti, ‘Tiy,5 Merytaten,® 
or ‘Ankhesenpaaten,” some of the hands of the Aten may hold an rankh to the royal 
nostrils, though the princesses are never favoured in this way. The idea is already im- 
plicit in the Berlin relief No. 2072 referred to above, where the rankh on the lower edge 
of the disk must be considered as not hanging but radiating from it, as we hope to show. 
Apart from one unique instance where the rays hold out ‘sovereignty’ (a uraeus) to the 
uraeus on Akhenaten’s brow,’ in the majority of cases it is the cankh that the hands of 
the Aten grasp. There is, however, a small number of examples in which was-sceptres 

1 Davies, Ratmosd, pl. 70. 2 FEA 44, 115. 1 Davies, op. cit. pp. 30-1. 

* There are many examples: e.g. Davies, Amerna, 1, pls. 9. 40; 0, pl. 19; 11, pls. 11. 14; VI, pl. 20. A possible 
exception is to be seen in the greatly restored canopic chest of Akhenaten (Hamza, Ann. Serv. 40, pls. 53-54) 
where the tutelary goddesses have been replaced by the falcon of Ré-Harakhti, showing that the design must 
date from the first months of his reign. It seems clear from Hamza's remarks (p. 540) that the loose fragments of 
alabaster inscribed with the later form of Akhenaten'’s name do not belong to this chest. There is ample 
wt hg. Wed = funerary furniture was prepared from the earliest days of a new king's reign. 


* Davies, Amarna, u, pl. 41. 
7 Carter, Jutankhamen, , pl. 2. 


® Davies, op. cit. v1, pl. 6. 
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are also held, and these are of such importance for our argument that they are worth 

enumerating in detail: 

A. Tomb of Ratmosé at Thebes No. 55, West Wall. (Davies, Ratmosé, pl. 23). Here 
the rays hold rankhs to the nostrils of the king and queen and a was and two Cankhs 
to the rest of the concourse. 

B. Astela at Cairo from El-‘Amarna (Ranke, Meisterwerke, 51), where the rays bestow 
two rankhs and a was upon Akhenaten and two rankhs upon Nefertiti. 

C. A panel from the royal tomb at El-‘ Amarna now in Cairo (Ranke, op. cit. 50). Here 
cankhs are held to the nostrils of the king and queen and two rankhs and a was to the 
objects on the altar. 

D. A fragment of limestone relief, probably from Karnak, and now in the Gayer 
Anderson Collection at Cambridge (Griffith, JEA 5, 61; 8, 199) with two representa- 
tions of the Aten. In the right-hand portion of the scene, the rayed hands of the 
Aten hold alternate was and rankh-signs. 

E. Asandstone slab in the Louvre, originally from a temple to the Aten at Karnak and 
later built into the tenth pylon of Haremhab at Karnak (Asselbergs, ZAS 58, 36). 
The symbol of the Aten is at the centre of the scene and a figure of Akhenaten, 
censing, faces inward from each side before an altar now destroyed. The hands of 
the Aten hold alternate was and rankh-signs except for the outermost pair which 
carry a rebus reading ‘many sed-festivals’ to the nostrils of the king. 

There can at least be little dispute about what these last two representations D and E 
are meant to convey. Griffith has already drawn attention to the fact that the short cloak 
worn by the king in D is of a kind traditionally reserved for use in the jubilee cere- 
monies: and he is therefore in no doubt that the scene records that such a festival was 
celebrated in the reign of Akhenaten, though he thinks it is the king who is so honoured. 
Gunn too accepted that this same relief depicts some of the ritual of the sed-festival, 
though he is of opinion that it is as much the jubilee of the Aten that is commemorated 
as that of the king.' In addition, he confirmed Asselberg’s view that the scene on E, with 
the rays of the Aten bestowing millions of sed-festivals on the figure of Akhenaten, was 
also connected with a jubilee, and was inclined to regard it as the same ceremony as 
that recorded on D. In this he was probably right because in both cases the nomens 
have been changed from their original Amenophis form.* 


1 Gunn, JEA 9, 170; 171, 0. 7- 

2 Gunn, following Asselbergs, was wrong in thinking that the king's names have been surcharged only on the 
left. I am indebted to M. Bourguet and Mile Krieger, who intrepidly climbed a high ladder to examine the 
Louvre slab minutely i situ. ‘They report that both nomens have been altered, while the prenomens have been 
left intact. A photograph kindly supplied through the good offices of M. Vandier clearly shows that the original 
nomen on the right was Amenhotpe-netjer-hek-Wese. Slab E, however, still poses a number of problems, The 
two portraits of the king are totally different, a circumstance which Asselbergs seeks to explain by claiming that 
one is in the traditional mode and the other in the revolutionary style. ‘This seems to me unlikely and I would 
suggest that through some oversight a design was drawn and cut in relief showmg the two co-regents Amenophis 
II] and IV, and this was corrected when the inscriptions were added. Gunn has noted the anomaly of finding 
the later form of Nefertiti's name upon this rehef, and the only explanation can be that her figure (now missing) 
and inscription were added later to a design which originally excluded her (probably because a pattern dating 

B Ta70 E 
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From the appearance of the Aten in these two reliefs, we should have warrant for 
regarding other representations of the sun-god radiating life (}) and dominion ({) as 
indicating that a jubilee is being commemorated.' That this is the proper interpreta 
tion seems clear from a scene in the festival hall of Osorkon II where the image of Horus 
Bedhety appears as a winged disk with a frieze of rankh- and was-signs emanating from 
its lower edge,? a design which recalls the symbol on the Berlin relief referred to above. 

| We can see by analogy that, just as the hands of 
the Aten in festival hold the rankhs and was-sceptres 
that appear along the lower edge of the disk of Horus 
Bedhety, so Aten in his more usual aspect brings to the 
nostrils of the king and queen the cankhs that radiate 
from the lower edge of the disk of Ré-Harakhti in the Berlin relief. It would appear, in 
fact, that we must regard the five monuments A to E as commemorating specifically 
and incidentally that the Aten is in jubilee. Stela B could well have been made in honour 
of such an occasion, if the single was extended to the king is here not a mere touch of 
fancy on the part of the artist. The panel C gives more definite proof of having been 
carved in a period of jubilee, though the fact that it lay in the debris of the royal tomb 
suggests that whatever its original purpose, it had been adapted as a model relief for the 
sculptors employed on the decoration of the tomb chambers, and left behind when the 
work was abandoned.? We shall return to the significance of scene A later. 

Griffith made a second examination of D, and his reconsidered opinion supported 
the suggestions of Schafer and Sethe that the name of the king in the second cartouche 
had originally been Amen-hotpe-netjer-hek-Wése and that this had subsequently been 
re-carved into the later nomen of Akhenaten. He reached the reluctant conclusion that 
Akhenaten had therefore celebrated a jubilee early in his reign before his change of 
name. Gunn, too, accepted this evidence as showing that a jubilee of the Aten had 
occurred before the latter part of year six of the reign.‘ In his study of the inscriptional 
evidence Gunn concluded that the Aten had celebrated more than one jubilee synchron- 
izing with those of a king whom he took to be Akhenaten himself.5 ‘The evidence that 
monuments D and E on the one hand, and B and C on the other, provide is that Akhen- 
aten celebrated at least two jubilees of the Aten, one before the king’s change of name 
and one after it, since on the latter two monuments no erasure of the king’s nomen Is 
perceptible and the queen’s name appears in its later form. Moreover, whereas on D and 
E the king is a lonely figure, on B and C he is shown with his wife and daughters. 





to a period before her marriage had been adapted by the draughtsman, or because the queen, as custom de- 
manded, played no part in the ceremony), The fact that she must have been represented on a very much smaller 
scale than her husband lends support to this view, since she is everywhere else shown as little inferior in stature 
to her husband. 

It should be noted that, whereas the Boundary Stelae speak of the Aten as radiating upon the king in life 
and dominion, the hands of the rayed disk convey only rankés to the royal nostrils. 

2 Naville, Pesteval Hall, pl. 6. 

1 Bouriant et al. Culte d*Atonow, p. 11. A grid has been painted in red on the surface of the slab for the 
guidance of the copyists. 

* Gunn, FEA 9g, 171. 

§ Gunn, ibid. 172. 
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Are there any other representations that might be accredited to a second sed-festival ? 
The writer is of the opinion that the scene sketched on the east wall of the tomb of 
Parennefer at El-‘Am4rna may well record a ceremony in this second jubilee.’ Here the 
sandalled feet of a woman shown standing beside the king’s faldstool are on too small 
a scale to be Nefertiti’s and must belong to the eldest daughter. We have warrant there- 
fore for thinking that the event recorded is quite different from the first festival held at 
Thebes. The king, wearing the triple Atefu crown, sits under a baldachin. ‘The image of 
the Aten is unfortunately incomplete and it is not possible to see whether any of the 
rays would have carried was-sceptres as well as rankhs. Before the king is an unusually 
large array of food and drink and two groups of musicians. This can be no ordinary 
domestic feast such as those shown in the tomb of Huya;? the elaborate crown, if 
nothing else, would be sufficient to dispel this idea. On the other hand, the function can 
have nothing to do with the reception of tribute as Davies half-heartedly suggests.3 ‘The 
display set before the king is quite different in character and detail from the gifts 
brought by foreign legates on their Magi-like journey to the new king.‘ Parennefer, too, 
who waits upon Akhenaten with napkin and perfume vase in his capacity as Washer of 
the Royal Hands, is not shown in the same mien and dress as those high officials who, 
with their wands and fans of office, introduce the foreign suppliants before the throne. 
The damaged inscription is moreover silent about the reception of tribute from abroad, 
but makes more than a passing mention of the sed-festival. For these reasons, the writer 
is disposed to think that the scene records a jubilee rite, probably in the (N57 —4i)} 
‘Hall of Eating’,3 and that Parennefer is the ‘friend’ who on this occasion 1s discharging 
the ancient rite of washing the king’s feet. This episode was doubtless his finest hour 
and therefore chosen for perpetuation on the wall of his tomb-chapel. We know from 
the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum in the ruins of the palace of Amenophis 
III at Thebes that enormous quantities of provisions were necessary for such func- 
tions? and the feast set before Akhenaten in this drawing may perhaps be regarded as 
significant. 

We may here pause for a moment to consider a little further this phenonomen of a 
sed-festival for the Aten. The whole idea in the case of a god, even such a heavenly king 
as the Aten, must be considered rather incongruous; and the event can hardly have 
followed closely all the rites appropriate to the jubilee of a Pharaoh. The sed-festival as 
practised in historic times had for its purpose a symbolical re-enactment of the political 
union of Egypt under Menes,® though it may also have had strong undertones of the 
need for rejuvenating the divine king, or renewing his sovereignty, after a long period 
of rule.® Both concepts are incompatible with the idea of an immortal god who sloughed 
off his anthropomorphic form early in his development. It is hardly an idea that could 
have arisen spontaneously and must have been suggested by a contemporary event 
affecting the earthly king. Thus Gunn, who regarded the epithet imi hb sd in the Aten’s 


t Selbies op. cit. v1, pl. 6. ' Ree e py 1, pls. 4. 6. 

1 Davies, op. cit. V1, Pp. 5. “ JATCPed, 43, 1fq-T§. 

§ Leps. Denkm, 11, 8s. 6 v. Bissing, Re-Heiligtum 1, pl. 9. 
7 Hayes, JNES 1o, 82-83. * Cerny, Religion, 122. 


® Frankfort, Kings/p, 79. 
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titularies as referring to the god's jubilees, was yet of the opinion that these festivals 
coincided with those of Akhenaten himself, a viewpoint which we shall consider later. 

But if the Egyptian mind could have tolerated such incompatibilities, it must have 
boggled at admitting the Aten to all the age-old ritual of the Pharaoh's sed-festival. For 
such a jealous god as the Aten the visit to the shrines of local gods in the jubilee courts 
and the making of offerings to them would be unthinkable; and the repeated robings in 
various costumes for a deity in aniconic form were just as impossible. Moreover, what 
was anathema to the Aten would be equally offensive to his child, high priest, and 
junior partner, Akhenaten, and we must not therefore expect to find either represented 
in the traditional iconography of the sed-festival, particularly in the later functions when 
the monotheism of Aten worship had become more marked. 

Of the jubilee ceremonies, the only one that seems at all appropriate would be the 
presentation of food offerings in the Hall of Eating; and this in point of fact seems to be 
what is represented in the tomb of Parennefer. The king is officiating under his bal- 
dachin at a presentation of viands, but he is not necessarily partaking of them. The 
iconography of the El-‘Amarna reliefs suggests very strongly that the ritual of Aten 
worship centred around the presentation of lavish food offerings, a practice which 1s 
likely to have been greatly extended during an occasion of jubilee. It is perhaps not 
without significance that those parts of the temple at El-’Amarna known as the Per-hat 
and Gem-aten in which the ceremonies of sed-festivals may have been performed! were 
liberally equipped with offering-tables ; and a veritable ‘forest’ of mud-brick platforms 
lay to the north and south outside these sanctuaries, perhaps forming the ‘Court of the 
Festival’. The representations in the tombs at El-‘Amarna? show that these offering- 
tables were loaded with food in much the same way as the altars of various gods present 
at the jubilee of Osorkon II were provided with victuals.* 


4, The dates of the jubilees 

No inscription referring to a sed-festival during the reign of Akhenaten gives a 
specific date for any of those events, and if we wish to deduce when they were celebrated, 
we shall have to make use of other data. Thus Gunn has pointed out that certain 
epithets which accompany the name of the Aten may be employed as a means of dating 
inscriptions; the phrase 4-()), variant +()|, for instance, regularly following the earlier 
form of the didactic name of the god, whereas —{), variant ~{]}, is associated with the 
later name except for a few exceptions in the royal tomb and the tomb of Mahu.* 
Fairman has also drawn attention to the circumstance that the omission of the expres- 
sion = 8 —~) “in the titles of the Aten may be the means of dating an inscription 
up to the first few months of the eighth year.° 

Such indications of date, unhappily, cannot be regarded as absolute, for while it 
would seem that the evolution of the Aten doctrine was organic throughout the reign of 

' Fairman, City of Akhenaten, tm, 196. 

* Fairman, ibid. ros. It is worthy of note that on the Brooklyn statuette Amenophis III is described as 
“Lord of Food, Rich in Provisions, Lord of Festivals in the Per-hat’ (Hayes, JNES 10, 178). 

1 Davies, Amarna, 1, pls. 18, 19. 4 Naville, op. cit. pls. 7. 8. 11. 12. 

s Gunn, JEA 9, 170. * Fairman, City of Akhenaten, ul, p. 184. 
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Akhenaten, it is by no means certain that the many small changes in dogma were im- 
mediately reflected in iconography.! It would conform to Egyptian practice if a certain 
number of accepted subjects for representation in relief and painting were in stock from 
the earlier years of the reign and only tardily and incompletely revised by the craftsmen, 
whose instinct would be to copy them mechanically. This is probably the explanation 
of the anomaly in the tomb of Mahu, cited by Gunn, where the epithet imi hb sd 
accompanies the later name of the Aten. ‘The sculptor seems to have followed a design 
stereotyped in an earlier part of the reign, and, while altering the name of the Aten to its 
later form, had omitted to revise completely the rest of the inscription.? It may be, too, 
that those instances where the later name of the Aten has been cut over the earlier form 
are the result of a belated attempt by the master draughtsman to correct an obvious 
anachronism after an out-of-date pattern had been followed too blindly, otherwise it is 
difficult to see why, in all other places where the early name of the Aten now stands, 
similar revisions should not have been made. The frantic haste in which the immense 
building operations at El-‘Amarna must have been pushed forward and the obvious 
shortage of skilled craftsmen and efficient supervisors would fully account for such 
irregularities. 

Despite this reservation, however, the epithets are a means of narrowing the date of 
an inscription when they are considered statistically, and it is worth noting that, on all 
those early monuments of the reign in which the nomen of the king appears in its 
original Amenophis form, the phrase imi hb sd is found only in the singular. Similarly, 
the later form of the Aten name is accompanied by the expression nb hb(w) sd in every 
case except for the two anomalies mentioned by Gunn. 

A representation of cardinal importance for the dating of these jubilees of the Aten 
is scene A in the tomb-chapel of Ratmosé. We have already referred to the decoration of 
the south side of the doorway in the west wall where Ra‘mosé offers bouquets to the 
king seated under his canopy of state. Even the draft of this design was not completed 
before work was switched to the carving of a scene on the north side of the doorway 
showing the royal pair and their attendants in all the idiosyncrasy of the new Atenist 
style and iconography.? The interval between these two designs must be very short 
indeed, months, perhaps even weeks, rather than years. While on the left-hand side 
Ré-Harakhti appears with his didactic name still unenclosed in cartouches, and the 
young king has Ma¢et for a consort, on the right, the Aten shines in new-born splendour 
upon the king and queen in the Window of Appearances, with his rays showing that he 
is in the jubilee that his freshly won title proclaims. No daughter is in evidence, not even 
as an infant in the arms of one of the queen's retinue, and this we must accept can only be 
among the first copies of the approved design for this particular subject and is therefore 

« Gunn (7EA 9, 171, n. 8) has seen that the Boundary Stelae do not necessarily reflect the situation that 
existed by the time their carving was completed. 

2 It is significant that only one daughter is shown in this relief despite the fact that by year 9 all six had been 
born to Nefertiti (Aldred JEA 43, 38, n. 8). In an identical version of the same scene elsewhere, the expression 
nb hb sd appears (FEA 13, pl. 47). For the same reason, the dating of the monuments of the reign by the number 
of children shown is not always conclusive. 

1 Davies, Hatmos?, 31. 
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practically coeval with the event. Brief as the interval between the carving of these 
two scenes must be, there was yet a further development revealed by the stela of Kia, 
but not represented elsewhere—the appearance of the name of Ré-Harakhti-Aten in 
two cartouches. The fact that the titulary of the Aten suddenly emerges in its complete 
early form on the right-hand side of the wall makes it evident that the rayed symbol of 
the disk and the accompanying epithets, particularly imi hb sd, were conferred upon the 
Aten on the occasion of his first jubilee and that this must have taken place very early in 
the reign of Amenophis IV.! Monuments D and E also seem to refer to this first jubilee, 
celebrated while the name of the king was still Amenophis. 

If such a striking translation in the appearance and titulary of the Aten occurred on 
the occasion of his first jubilee it is reasonable to suppose that the other dramatic change 
that he underwent—the revision of his didactic name and epithets—also coincided with 
another sed-festival. Indeed, Gunn is in no doubt that the epithet mb hbw sd indicates 
that the Aten had celebrated more than one jubilee.* Such an event would therefore 
have occurred before year twelve of the reign, and probably in year nine.* The question 
arises whether this was a second or third jubilee. The sketch on the back wall of the 
tomb of Parennefer and monuments B and C all show the nomen of the king as Akhen- 
aten without the least trace of revision, and give the name of the Aten in its early form 
with the epithet as imi hb(w) sd. These documents apparently refer to an intermediate 
or second jubilee, while the revised names and titles of the Aten were acquired only on 
the occasion of a subsequent sed-festival. We may note in passing that while the Aten 
suffered no radical alteration in his name and styles during this second jubilee, apart 
possibly from the pluralizing of im? hb sd and the acquisition of nb Snn(t) nb Ttn, it must 
have been about this time that the names of the king and queen were changed, though 
not perhaps simultaneously ;+ and it seems plausible to consider that this critical event 
coincided with a ceremony of renewal during a jubilee year. 

That the Aten could observe as many as three sed-festivals in less than nine years 
should come as no surprise. Tuthmosis III held four jubilees in twelve years,> and 
both Amenophis III and Ramesses II each celebrated three, including the first occasion, 
in seven years.® It would seem in fact that these functions were held according to a fixed 
system beginning with a thirty years’ reign, the few apparent exceptions to this rule 
probably being perfectly explicable if we knew more about co-regency, especially 
during the Eighteenth Dynasty.? We have already suggested above that the jubilees of 
the Aten were closely connected with the jubilees of the Pharaoh, or wice versa, and 

| ‘The scene of the distribution of rewards from the Window of Appearances, so common in the repertory of 
themes for decoration at ‘Amirna, may in fact have had its genesis at the first sed-festival since one of the 
customs during such functions was the giving of gifts by the king to his henchmen, see Leps. Denkm. IIT, 766. 

= Gunn, 7EA 9, 172. 1 Fairman, City of Akhenaten, 11, p. 153. 

+ Gunn, 7EA 9, 171, n. 8; 172, n. 3. An alternative explanation is that the draughtsman had not completely 


brought up to date an earlier draft from which he was working: see below. 

§ Breasted, Anc. Rec. 11, § 624. 

‘ Hayes, JNES 10, 84-86; Breasted, op. cit. 11, § 549; Mond and Myers, Temples of Armant, pp. 163 ff. 

? "The whole question of co-regency during Dyn. XVIII deserves closer investigation. To the writer there 
seems a prima facie case for considering that a well-established system of co-regency existed among the Theban 
dynasts from the beginning of the New Kingdom at least. 
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Gunn reached the conclusion that there was every probability that they synchronized 
with those of Akhenaten. In his re-examination of slab D, Griffith underlined the diffi- 
culty of reconciling a thirty-year festival with a date so early in the reign of Akhenaten. 
At the time he wrote, the human bones discovered in the so-called tomb of Tiy were 
thought to be the mortal remains of Akhenaten, and it is highly probable that as a result 
of Gardiner’s recent study of the published archaeological evidence from the deposit! 
this attribution will return to favour. Unfortunately, however, not much more than an 
age of thirty at death can be claimed for these bones, even if certain pathological charac- 
teristics are taken into account? and it looks as though we shall have to admit the fact 
that Akhenaten died at the age of thirty-three after a rule of seventeen years. Unless we 
are prepared to claim that Akhenaten was sufficiently unorthodox to flout tradition 
wherever he found it, we shall have some difficulty in accepting that he could have 
celebrated three jubilees by the ninth year of his reign, i.e. before he was 26 years old. 
Few kings celebrated more than one jubilee, the exceptions that immediately spring to 
mind being the four or more of ‘Tuthmosis III and the thirteen or so of Ramesses IT. 
But Amenophis III also celebrated three such festivals in seven years and the conclusion 
seems inescapable that the jubilees of the Aten did indeed coincide with those of a king, 
as Gunn believed, but that king was Amenophis III. To those who contend that there 
is impressive evidence for a long co-regency between Amenophis III and Akhenaten, 
and the present writer must number himself among them,? this solution of the problem 
should recommend itself. The jubilees of Amenophis III were important affairs that 
made a deep impression on his contemporaries, and it may well be presumed that the 
co-regent would hardly escape their impact but would turn them to account on his own 
behalf and that of his god. He may in fact have played in them the same managerial role 
as Khatemwése did in the jubilees of Ramesses II, though, unlike him, hardly in the 
capacity of setem-priest, which was particularly odious to his doctrines.* ‘The jubilees of 
Akhenaten’s co-regent, his father Amenophis III, and those of his other co-regent, 
‘Father’ Aten, thus become closely identified. 


5. A chronology of the co-regency 
On the assumption that the first three jubilees of the Aten’ coincided with the jubilees 
of Amenophis III it is possible to construct a chronology of the first part of Akhen- 
aten’s reign, up to the time of his father’s death, as a working hypothesis and in order to 


' Gardiner, JEA 43, 23. The writer, however, wishes to make it clear that he cannot accept Gardiner's thesis 
in tofo, since to him the evidence that the coffin was originally the second coffin of a daughter of Akhenaten, and 
only adapted later for the person who was buried in it, is overwhelming. Neither does he accept that Derry's 
examination of the skull of the occupant of this coffin (Ann. Serv. 31, 116-19) disposes of a number of issues 
raised by Elliot Smith and Ferguson in their report on the same remains. It ts earnestly to be hoped that all 
the human bones from this deposit may be re-examined by pathologists who have radiological aids at their 
disposal and are able to subject the inner table of the cranium, or a cast of it, to very special investigation. 

: G. Elliot Smith, Cambridge Unrv. Med. Soc. Mag. tv (1926), pp. 34-39. 

1 Aldred, ibid. 116; 7NES 18, 113-20. The writer shortly proposes to state the case for a co-regency at greater 
length and to offer fresh evidence. * Davies—Gardiner, Amenemhét, 21. 

§ "There is no evidence that he celebrated any more, though on the analogy of those of Ramesses IT others 
should have followed at three-year intervals. 
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sum up the foregoing discussion. It would be possible in some cases to define the date 
more precisely by giving month and day, but as our purpose is primarily to show the 
main sequence of events rather than their exact moment in time, this refinement is 
avoided here. The first of the year-numbers in the following table refers of course to the 
regnal year of Amenophis III, the second to that of Akhenaten. 

Year 28/1. The eldest surviving son of the king becomes co-regent on reaching man- 
hood and reigns as Amenophis IV. Note: The date appears to be fixed by the circum- 
stance that ‘coronation-tribute’ was received in year 12 (Aldred, JEA 43, 114). Since 
Amenophis III is now known to have lived into his 39th regnal year (Hayes, FINES to, 
87-88), the date of the inception of the co-regency may thus be obtained by dead 
reckoning. 

Years 28-30/1-2. The Aten cult develops rapidly from the worship of the falcon- 
headed Ré-Harakhti, through his acquisition of didactic names, to their enclosure within 
double cartouches and the emergence of the idea of ‘King’ Aten. Temples to the new 
god are built at Karnak and Hierakonpolis and doubtless elsewhere. During this period, 
Amenophis IV marries Nefertiti, and his funerary furniture is prepared, including his 
canopic chest. 

Year 30/2. The first jubilees of Amenophis ITI and the Aten are held simultaneously, 
when the rayed symbol of the Aten makes its appearance and the event ts commemorated 
in a titulary which accompanies the name of the god. 

Years 30-34/2—6. The revolutionary art of the Atenists bursts into sudden flower 
with the first jubilee and is seen at its most extreme in the colossi from the Aten temple 
at Karnak. The style has still undiminished authority by the time that the boundary 
stelae are carved at Akhetaten. The Aejira thither is planned, and the building of the city 
of the Aten begun. Note: There is some dispute about the date of the move to Akhetaten, 
most authorities believing that it did not take place before year 6 (Gunn, JE 9, 171) but 
Davies still adhering to year 4 (Davies, Ratmosé, p. 30, n. 2). Even the earlier text of 
stelae K and X seems to show clearly that what is dedicated to the Aten is not a mere 
demarcated site, but a township already partly built; and a few years must be allowed 
for the region to reach even this state of development. The evidence of the wine-jar 
dockets is not conclusive, since beer brewed locally would have been the drink of the 
many workmen swarming over the site. The remains of wine-jars occurring from year 5 
onwards merely give us the point at which the official classes began to take up residence 
in newly built quarters, probably from year 6, since the wine would hardly be new. ‘The 
early planning of the move seems also to be evident in the design of the boundary stelae 
K and X with only one daughter provided for and the queen’s name still in its early 
form—probably through an oversight on the part of the scribe, who had not revised 
properly a draft made at an earlier date, perhaps in year 3. 

Year 34/6. The second jubilees of Amenophis III and the Aten are held. The Aten 
acquires new epithets, imi hbw sd and probably also mb Snn(t) nb Ttn. The king’s name is 
changed to Akhenaten and the queen’s to Neferneferuaten Nefertiti. The new city at 
Akhetaten is occupied and dedicated to the Aten. 
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Years 34—37/6—9. The major part of the central city at Akhetaten and most of the 
tombs are constructed during this time. By the end of the period all six daughters have 
been born to Nefertiti. | 

Year 37/9. The third jubilees of Amenophis III and the Aten are celebrated, the 
names of the god being changed to the later didactic form and an epithet modified to 
nb hb(w) sd. 

Year 39/11. Amenophis III dies and Akhenaten enters upon sole rule. He receives 
his ‘coronation tribute’ soon after in year twelve. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ‘AMARNA CHRONOLOGY’ 
By DONALD B. REDFORD 


THE complexities of the chronology of the ‘Amarna period are well known to everyone, 
and in the past various theories have been advanced in an effort to resolve the problems. 
Little agreement, however, exists among scholars. It is hoped that the present re- 
examination of the position will lead us a little farther towards a solution, 

In forming a workable chronology for the ‘Amarna period most scholars seem to have 
been unduly obsessed by the assumption that Tut‘ankhamiin was the son of Amenophis 
IIT.? If this be accepted, the reign of Akhenaten,3 which separates that of Amenophis 
from that of Tut‘ankhamiin, must somehow be bridged. This is done by means of a 
postulated co-regency which enables Tuttankhamiin’s birth to be assigned to the final 
years of Amenophis III. Haremhab’s reign must next be conveniently lengthened, and 
the whole is brought into alignment with Rowton’s work.* 

A new light, however, has now been thrown on the Amenophis—Tut‘ankhamin 
relationship by the twelve architrave blocks from a temple of Ay at Karnak. In the 
inscription on one of these the venerable ‘god’s father’ refers to Tut‘ankhamin as his 
son. Thus, unless the evidence indicating Tut‘ankhamiin’s filial relationship to Ameno- 
phis III is differently interpreted, the young man was in the anomalous position of 
having two fathers! But surely we must be dealing here with ‘grandfathers’ or even 
‘ancestors’.® For it is far easier to assume with Seele? that both Amenophis III and Ay 
were grandparents of Tut‘ankhamiin (and Smenkhkharé*) than to thrust Tuttankh- 
amiin’s birth back into the late years of Amenophis III, as some scholars have done. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether at that time the aged monarch was capable of begetting 
offspring. 

But while the prima facie probability of the co-regency hypothesis is gone, it is still 
upheld on other grounds. A piece of evidence often offered is the hieratic notation 
appended to the first letter of the Tushratta~Akhenaten correspondence (EA 27). The 
notation dates the receipt of the letter to ‘year 2’, and some scholars, supposing the 
line to be fragmentary, have restored it as ‘year 12’. Since the contents imply the recent 
demise of Amenophis ITI, the following equation seems in order: year 12 of Akhenaten 
= year 39 of Amenophis III. Thus the co-regency would have begun in year 28 of 

' I should like to express my appreciation to my instructors, Profs. R. J. Williams and W. G. Lambert, 
whose helpful suggestions added much to this paper. The views set forth, however, are my responsibility. 

? The main evidence is the inscription on the lion in the British Museum (for bibliography, see Gauthier, 
Lovre des Rois, 1, 312 f.); cf. also the statuette, lock of hair, &c., found in Tuttankhamiin's tomb (Carter, Toms 
of Tut-ankh-amen, 11, $7), and Glanville’s observation (FEA 15, 8, n. 2) that Tut‘ankhamin resembled Ameno- 
Dah a seventeen years; cf. Pendlebury, Tell ef Amarna, 25 f. 

‘ Cf. Wilson's table in JNES 13, 128. * Seele, JNES 14, 177. 

* As Gauthier long ago observed, op. cit. 1, 765, n. 4. 7 Op. cit. 179. 

" Wilson, op. cit. 128. * Erman, ZAS 27, 63; Hayes, JNES 10, 180. 
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Amenophis III.' The reading, however, of year 12 is much in doubt, so that no firm 
conclusions may be drawn from it. If it is to be read year 2, as is highly likely,* a 
twelve-year co-regency 1s out of the question, There is in fact no unanimity among 
scholars on the length of the overlap; Fairman gives nine years,} Pendlebury eleven,* 
Englebach about nine,5 and Steindorff and Seele at least a dozen.° Wilson elsewhere? 
makes allowance for only a three-year co-regency in his chronological table! 

The evidence put forward by those who hold to the co-regency would tend to indicate 
that the final years of Amenophis III’s reign were spent at El--Amarna.® But there 1s 
independent evidence to show that the jubilees of his later years were celebrated in 
Thebes, and that at that time Amenophis was still occupying his palace south of the 
necropolis.? A further difficulty lies in the fact that the years of the supposed co-regency 
are not double-dated, as we should expect, although dated inscriptions from that period 
are not wanting. In fact, on stelae dated to year 36 of Amenophis III (1.e. Akhenaten’s 
year 9, after Hayes) the king is represented sacrificing to Amiin and Hathor. In other 
words, those who suppose a co-regency are forced to assume that at the very time 
Akhenaten was vigorously persecuting the Amiin cult, the worship of that god was 
being openly practised by no less a person than his own father." 

There seems to be no conclusive evidence that the dated years of the two kings over- 
lapped at all; in fact the difficulties pointed out above militate against any such hypo- 
thesis, That Amenophis III after his thirty-ninth or fortieth year lived on in seclusion 
first at Thebes and then at El-‘Amarna is highly probable; but then we should be dealing 
not with a co-regency but with an abdication." 

When the co-regency is seen to be a chimera, one is free to view the period without 
distortion, Amenophis III reigned for about forty years and then abdicated (under 
pressure?) in favour of his son Akhenaten. The latter reigned for twenty-one years," 
during the first nine of which his father was ending his days in retirement. ‘The final 
three years of the heretic’s reign coincide with the short reign of Smenkhkharé‘. The 
nine years of Tut‘ankhamiin and the four of Ay then follow consecutively. 


t [bid. 37. = Cf. most recently Gardiner, JEA 43, 14, n. 1. 3 COA I, pp. 152-60. 
* FEA 22, 198. § Ann, Serv. 40, 134 Ff. © When Egvpt Ruled the East, 201. 
7 The Burden of Egypt, Vit. ® Pendlebury, op. cit. 197 f.; Giles, Aegyptus, 32, 299 F. 


* Tomb of Kheruef, Ann. Serv. 42, 449-508; also Hayes, JNES 1o, §2 £.; Gardiner and Peet, Jnseriptions 
of Sinai, 1, no. 211, 1. 3; Helck (Mitt. Inst. fir Orientforsch. 1, 200 f.) observed that the ‘neuen stil’ of the 
"Amirna age is absent from tombs of Amenophis’s late years, although it is present at the outset of Akhenaten's 
reign: cf. the tomb of Ratmosé, Teivin, Ann. Liv. 13, 9; Capart, Thebes, 229. 

© Gardiner and Peet, op. cit., nos. 211, 212; Helck (op. cit. 189 f). Moreover, in Amenophis's thirty-sixth 
year we hear of his sending to Tushratta to have Ishtar of Nineveh loaned to him (EA 23, ll. 13 £.), a deed 
which Akhenaten in his ninth year certainly would not have tolerated. 

tt Something which might be adduced as evidence for the co-regency is the ostracon from El-‘Amarna dated 
to year 30 (Frankfort and Pendlebury, COA un, pp. 193 f.). Since Amenophis IIT is the only monarch of this 
period who reigned over thirty years, 1t would appear to belong to his reign. We should then have to assume 
that the new capital was in existence in the year 30, an assumption which would make possible the longest of 
co-regencies. It is well known, however, that the Aten was treated much like a reigning Pharaoh, and that ‘events 
could be dated by the Aten as well as by the king. .. . This applies also to their respective sed-festivals’ (Glan- 
ville, in Great Ones of Ancient Egypt, 122). It is not improbable that the ‘thirty-year’ ostracon is to be dated 
to the first Aeb-sed of the Aten and that it has nothing to do with Amenophis at all. 

12 Not seventeen, as often supposed; see Seele, JNES 14, 175. 
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The length of Haremhab’s reign poses some problems. The highest date for Haremhab 
thus far discovered is year 27, mentioned in a graffito from the mortuary temple of Ay 
and Haremhab at Medinet Habu;! and at least one scholar maintains that this was the 
last year of the king, indeed, that the graffito makes mention of his death.* Wilson 
recently suggested a span of thirty-seven or thirty-eight years,3 and to complicate 
matters still further the famous inscription of Mes records a fantastic year 59 of 
Haremhab,* In actual fact, a period of more than twenty-one years, yet certainly under 
thirty-seven, seems to be called for by the evidence. It is possible to be even more 
specific. Assuming, as is usually done, that Haremhab’s fifty-eight-year nominal reign 
begins with Akhenaten'’s accession,? and assigning twenty-one, nine, and four years 
respectively to Akhenaten, Tut‘ankhamun, and Ay, we have exactly twenty-six years 
left for Haremhab; i.e. he died in his twenty-seventh year. One can thus agree with 
Anthes that the Medinet Habu graffito records Haremhab’s final visit to his shrine, 
perhaps only a few weeks or even days before his death.® 

Armed with this material and a terminus ad quem of c. 1303 B.c. for the Eighteenth 
Dynasty,’ we may construct the following chronological table for the ‘Amarna Age: 

1399-1360 Amenophis III (40 years) 


1360-1340 Akhenaten (21 years) 
1340-1332 Tuttankhamiin (g years) 
1332-1329 0 Ay (4 years) 
1329-1303 Haremhab (27 years) 


It is known that the death of Tuttankhamiin occurred four years before that of 
Suppiluliumas.* According to the above reconstruction, then, Suppiluliumas’ demise 
can be dated to 1328 B.c. It is also known that Suppiluliumas’ last twenty-six years were 
occupied with (a2) two decades of military operations in central Anatolia, during which 
time he was absent from Syria, and (6) a final six years of campaigning in Syria against 
Hurrians, Assyrians, Egyptians, et al.° The events of these six years are fairly certain: 
they include the Mitannian attack on Harmuriga, the Egyptian attack on Kadesh, the 
affair of the widowed Egyptian queen, the installation of Mattiwaza as Hittite vassal, 
and the revolt of Ishhupitta,'° 

' Anthes apud Holscher, The Excavations of Medinet Habu, 1, pp. 107 f£. 

* Von Beckerath, Tanis und Theben: Historische Grundlagen der Ramessidenzeit in Aegypten, 104; but see 
Wilson, JNES 13, 128. 

1 Tbid. * Drioton and Vandier, L’Egvpte (ard ed.), 386. 

* Following the usual assumption that year 59 was the last year of the reign. Loret (74'S 39, 4) took the point 
of departure as Akenaten’s accession; but Wilson (op. cit.) now calculates it from the death of Amenophis ITI 
(i.e. Akhenaten's year 9, according to him). Surely the period must begin with the accession of the heretic, 
not the death of his father. 

* Anthes apud Hilscher, op. cit., p. 107. 

7 It is now practically certain that Ramesses II began to reign in 1290 (cf. Rowton, JEA 34, 69; followed by 
Albnght, BASOR 130, 7, and Parker, JNES 16, 43). Since the highest date of Sethos I is year 11 (Rowton, 
op. cit. 79, mn. 1), and since his father Ramesses I probably died in his second year, 1303 is undoubtedly correct 
for the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

® Gurney, The Hittites, 217. 

* Cavaignac, Subbiluliuma et son temps, 61; idem, Les Annales de Subbiluliuma (REA 1931), 232; idem, 
RHA 6, 110. 

@ ‘The so-called ‘seventh tablet’ of the annals; cf. Giterbock, JCS 10, 92-98, 107-109. 
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Now the ‘great Syrian’ campaign described in the preamble to the Mattiwaza treaty’ 
cannot be fitted into these six years. As Cavaignac long ago observed, it must be placed 
before Suppiluliumas’ twenty-year absence from the Syrian theatre.* ‘To be more pre- 
cise, I think it can be stated that it took place on the eve of his absence; only when the 
turbulent kings of Syria had been subjugated and the frontier stood in the Lebanon 
would Suppiluliumas venture to turn his attention elsewhere. Moreover, all the other 
early campaigns in Syria are evidently prior to the ‘great Syrian’. Those recorded in the 
Mattiwaza treaty? are ipso facto earlier. The affair of Surrupsi king of Nuhashshe* must 
likewise be earlier, since in the course of the ‘great Syrian’ campaign Suppiluliumas 
found that Sarrupsi had died.5 The rape of Kizzuwadna which the king takes such 
pains to justify also took place before the final overrunning of Syria and Mitanni.° 

Suppiluliumas’ long reign may be reconstructed, then, in broad outline as follows: 

(a) Co-regency with his father x-x B.C. 

(campaigns in Anatolia) 

(6) Early campaigns in Syria and Hurrian territory (probably ending with x%-1353 B.C. 

the ‘great Syrian’ campaign) 

(c) Twenty years of campaigning in Anatolia 1353-1333 B.C. 

(@) Six years again in Syria 1333-1328 B.c. 

It may be of significance that the cessation of Syrian campaigning (6) in 1353 B.c. 
coincides with Akhenaten’s eighth year, according to the chronology proposed here. It 
was in that year (or early in the ninth) that the “Amarna ‘revolution’ changed in charac- 
ter from a tolerant monolatry to an uncompromising monotheism,’ It 1s fruitless to 
speculate on the effect, if any, which the recent loss of Syria may have had on Akhenaten. 

To the end of period (6) may be dated a well-defined part of the ‘Amarna letters. 
Several letters from Aziru, in which he complains of the Hittite king’s advance into 
Nuhashshe and his designs on Tunip,’ are unmistakable allusions to the ‘great Syrian’ 
campaign. Other letters,? which state that Aitakama of Kadesh has gone against (ana 
pani) the Hittites, reflect a known incident in the same campaign."° And it has long been 
known, ever since the royal name was correctly read Namfuria (i.e. Akhenaten)," that 
the correspondence of Akizzi of Qatna' dates from the same period. The Rib-Addi file, 
however, must have been complete by this time, since Akhenaten in a letter to Aziru 
claims knowledge of the murder of the Gebalite."3 

Aziru’s letters are full of excuses for not coming to Egypt at the request of his 
suzerain. Eventually he did go, how long after the ‘great Syrian’ campaign we cannot 
tell, But the famous scene from the tombs of Huy'* and Meriré* II,'5 depicting the 
homage paid to Akhenaten by Asiatics among others and dated to year 12 (i.e. 1349), 
may be a record of the arrival of Aziru and his retinue."® 


© KBo I: 1, I. 17-47. 2 Jes Annales de Subbilultuma, 232. + KBo I: 1, Il. 1-16. 
4 EKBo I: 4, obv. col. 1. § KBo I: 1, Il. 38 ff. * Gurney, op. cit. 78. 
7 Gunn, FEA 9, 172. EA 164-8. * EA 174-(Mercer’s) 176. 
© KBo I: 1, ll. 41 ff. 1 Cf. Albright, JNES 6, 59. 1 EA s2—s5, 
12 EA 162, line 9 ff. 4 Davies, 4Imarna, 1, pls. 14, 15. '§ Tbid. 1, pls. 37-40. 


16 But see now Aldred, FEA 43, 114 ff. 
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TERRESTRIAL MARSH AND SOLAR MAT 


By ELIZABETH THOMAS 





Since the publication of a partial photograph in 1937, the unique boat plans' on the 
ceiling of Corridor F of the tomb of Ramesses VI (pl. IV, 1, a-F)* have been objects of 
speculation and study,3 for ‘Die Deutung der Bildgedanken dieser agyptischen Zeich- 
nungen scheint kaum einwandfrei méglich zu sein’. No attempt will be made here to 
offer either a complete or an incontestable solution, but I believe further progress 
toward understanding is possible now, principally with regard to the representation 
chiefly at issue, i.e. D, by taking into fuller account material already considered— 
earthly marsh scenes, other occurrences of a frog with the solar bark, symbolism of the 
frog—and by examining the composition of the solar ‘mat’ at some length. 
Representations presumably of the solar bark are included in very early Egyptian 
depictions,’ while the earthly reliefs of spearing and fowling which concern us here 
apparently occur first about the time of the Fourth Dynasty.® Each of the well-known 


' Cf. only, to my knowledge, the Graeco-Roman ‘Schiffsbilder in Draufsicht’ republished by Morenz, ZAS 
Sr, 140. 

2 Piankoff and Rambova, The Tomb of Ramesses VI (Bollingen Series XL), 1, pl. 173, reproduced by courtesy 
of the Bollinger Foundation; lettered by me in the apparent direction of motion. 

) Grapow and Schiifer, ZAS 73, 97-102, pl. 10, to be referred to below as Grapow 1, Schifer 1. Schiifer, 
Mitt. Deutsches Inst. 8, 147-55 (Schiifer 2), without notice by any of the following. Piankoff and Maystre, Bull. 
Inst. fr. 38, 65-70, pls. 5-6 (Piankoff 1). Description only, Piankoff and Rambova, op. cit. t, 433 (Piankoff 2). 
Grapow, ZAS 81, 24-28 (Grapow 2). + Grapow 2, p. 28. 

Figs. 4-7 ‘Aha-Menes and Semerkhet. Fig. 4, tAha-Menes a, sacred rather than solar, Nakidah Emery, 
Hor-aha, pp. 110-11; discussed with photographs and line drawings, Vikentiev, Ann. Serv. 33, 219-24, pls. 
1-3. Fig. 5, ‘Aha-Menes 6, probably solar, Abydos, Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, pl. 11, 2; cf. the virtual duplicate, 
pl. 10, 2. Figs. 6-7, Semerkhet a-6 (probably sacred, solar), Abydos, ibid. 1, pl. 17, 26. This line drawing shows 
prow pendant, ‘ears’, upright, and cabin of a and fender of 4 to be red, but it does not correspond in all details 
to the photograph, pl. 12, 1; here, for example, a horizontal line beginning at the bottom right of 4, to corre- 
spond to that in a, apparently fails to continue because the vertical lines on the left extend to the edge of the 
label and allow no space for it. 

Reisner, Models of Ships and Boats (CCG), p. xxv, suggests possible predynastic mat prototypes in Green's 
‘Tomb, Quibell, Gterakenpolis, pls. 75-79; while Hassan, Excavations at Giza, V1, pt. 1, p. 7o, refers in addition 
to possible examples from Nubia in Dunbar, Rock-Pictures of Lower Nubia, pl. 9. 34, 77. Hassan also brings 
together most of the material pertinent to solar barks, particularly in respect of the Old Kingdom; cf. Boreux, 
Etudes de nautiques égyptiennes (Mém. Inst. fr., vol. L). The two most recent studies of early boats—solar, 
sacred, undetermined—are;: Firchow, WZAM 54, 34-42; Anthes, ZAS &2, 977-89 (this reference due to Mr. 
H. Fischer). 

* PL. V and figs. 11-12, where other marsh activities are also included. Examples from the different periods 
are among those cited by Klebs, Die Reliefs des alten Reiches, pp. 35-37; Die Reliefs und Malereten des mittleren 
Reiches, pp. 55-57; Die Reliefs und Malereien des neuen Reiches, pp. 77-87; and by Keimer, Rev. Eg. anc., 1, 
182-97; 2, 210-53; 3, 36-41. While further examples could be nictedothe most pertinent will be found below 
—it has not been possible to search exhaustively or to be entirely certain that earlier reliefs did not exist. 
However, the Fourth Dynasty date is perhaps supported in the Klebs Third Dynasty reference to Petrie, 
Medum, pls. 11 and 24, where the motifs are probably beginning; further evidence would be likely in Wiede- 
mann and Pértner, Ag. Grabreliefs... Karlsruhe, p. 21, pl. 5, except for quality of work and uncertainty of date, 
said to be temp. Mycerinus. But the celestial bark was surely depicted well before the rather sophisticated reliefs 
in question developed ; for the relation of motifs and seasons see especially von Bissing, Ann. Serv. 53, 319 ff. 
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1. PLANS OF SOLAR BOATS FROM TOMB OF RAMESSES VI, CORRIDOR F. 
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motifs shows the tomb’s owner, with his family, spearing fish or fowling with a throw- 
stick from a low-lying papyrus boat below whose prow and stern may be found a plant 
growing from the marsh. The two scenes became so popular, separately and combined, 
that their number now appears almost inexhaustible. 

In the Old Kingdom, particularly, the frog, grasshopper, butterfly, and dragonfly 
are frequently seen, alone or in combination, on or near the plant.' In the Middle 
Kingdom the rock tombs of Meir added a large ‘brightly coloured bird with green head 
and back and yellow and white breast’? to the fauna, but on the whole fewer frogs and 
insects appear to have been included and, of course, fewer representations are now 
known. By no means uncommon in the New Kingdom, the two motifs are propor- 
tionately fewer than was the case in the oldest period, perhaps partly because the first 
vitality and freshness were stylized with reproduction and with restriction of marsh 
activities to vacations in the Delta. The plant is so often absent that a good ‘new’ 
example has not come to hand; and even when retained it lost most of its variety, to- 
gether with its frogs and insects.* 

To my knowledge, the frog and the solar bark were first combined in Egypt by 
Sethos I. The combination also occurs in at least one Book of the Dead vignette, 
Chapter 15,° and on a situla that is surely Late.? The frog is also depicted with three 
Denderah bark-models in relief: at the curve of the sktt-sledge;3 in much the position 
sometimes given to the wdst-eye, about half-way up the bow-slope of both skit and 
mendt, as if drawn on the boats themselves; four frogs one after the other below the 
prow figure inside the bark, presumably mrst, to the left of mrndt.9 


' PL V, 1; Duell, Mereruka, 1, pl. 10, reproduced by courtesy of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
cf. pls. 11-13. This plant occurs most frequently with spearing or fowling, but, as our chief interest, it will 
be considered here in all possible forms and contexts. 

* Fig. 11; Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Mer, v1, p. 26, pls. 13, 26. 2, 28. z, Tomb C 1. 

1 Cf. Davies, The Tomb of Puyemrf, 1, 45, where the north wall preference for marsh scenes is noted, to- 
gether with its probable reason, that opportunities were best in, if not actually confined to, Lower Egypt in the 
New Kingdom. ‘This does not mean, however, that the plant itself necessarily disappeared from Upper Egypt, 
as Keimer (op. cit. 1, 189-90) seems to think likely for Potomogéton. 

* Pl. V, 2, Bat. Mus. 379077, Dyn. AVI; Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, 1, pls. 65-66, 11, pp. 125-7, 
reproduced by courtesy of the Oriental Instirute, University of Chicago. Though occasional fauna may occur, 
they remain exceptional. It is significant that both Schiifer z (p. 149) and Grapow 2 (p. 26) refer to Old King- 
dom examples, not to New, when comparing the marsh frog and plant with the Ramesses VI solar repre- 

§ Calverley, The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos, 01, pls. 1§ (fig. 1) and 20a (pl. IV, 2) (the line drawing, 
pl. 18, shows the wall to break away a short distance above the photograph). Earlier and not infrequent 
examples may exist, for I seem to recall others, unnoted, several years ago in a search for prow-to-prow barks. 
And Hatshepsut could have used the frog on the bark reproduced in fig. 13 (Naville, The Temple of Deir el 
Bahan, rv, pl. 115), for the corresponding section of the mat is damaged; wall traces may provide a definite 
answer. 

* Fig. 2; Renouf, The Egyptian Book of the Dead, pl. 3, upper right, without source or date; papyrus not yet 
ascertained, 

? Fig. 3; Lanzone, Diz. mit. eg.1, pl. 24 ter, without date or provenance. Mile J. Monnet has very kindly written 
that she believes this situla to be Turin 3178, mentioned by Orcurti, Catalogo illustrate det momumenti egizi 
del R. Museo di Torino, p. 162. 1, not presently available to me. Lichtheim(JNES 6, 169-79, pls. 5-6, reference 
due to Mr. E. Young) considers a similar vessel to be Saite or early Ptolemaic; in her other examples (p. 175, 
n. 49) the boats occur several times, the frog does not. 

* Is the animal, rather like a seated fox, on the corresponding sledge of m'ndt also a frog, or intended for one? 

® Mariette, Denderah, 1, pl. 64. 
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Only Schafer 2 refers to any of these representations: to the Abydos frogs as being 
‘in den unteren Ecken’ of the prow mats; to the sktt-sledge frog as being on Nile-like 
waters under the ship, in the manner of its earthly counterpart in the marsh.! The latter 
is perhaps correct both here and in the bow depictions, but the frogs at Abydos require 
further examination and comparison with those of the vignette, the situla, and Ramesses 
VID. 

Particularly when Abydos 4 (pl. IV, 2), with the loops, is compared with Ramesses VI D, 
the two appear to me to be front and side views of the same thing. Abydos 4 apparently 
represents two completed solar mats with a plant hanging down by the frog seated 
centrally in front of each, while Abydos a (fig. 1) and the Book of the Dead (fig. 2) simply 
omit the plant. It is also left out on the situla (fig. 3), where the frog perhaps even more 
clearly—especially since only this example seeks to represent a boat, not a model—is 
shown to occupy the same position on the mat, 

Ramesses VI D, then, is the front view of a solar prow with the mat’s ‘frame’ or 
plan, instead of the completed hanging, and with frog and plant in place. This inter- 
pretation also presents evidence in itself, I believe, for the front is a vital part, difficult 
to represent in two dimensions in Egypt; while the frog’s-eye view from below? would 
seem both unimportant and unlikely, as would that from both below and above,3 and 
that from above only is certain in three other depictions, the deck plans B, C, E. 
Further, the plant as drawn is definitely hanging from the prow and to consider it so 
removes the unsolved problem of its growing upside down from the celestial waters.’ 

The difficulty in interpretation has probably come about in part because the upper 
section of D has apparently been considered as the mat, while it is actually, in my view, 
the same reed binding shown forward in the deck plans. These plans are drawn as if in 
only one plane, but of course prow and stern really curve sharply up, as in F where this 
binding* is hidden by the mat, in a papyrus bark on an Aswan sarcophagus,’ and in the 
differently constructed model Cairo 4949.5 In the latter a wooden prow-cover repre- 
sents the mat,? but in Cairo 4860 Reisner found in the holes marked ¢ ‘bits of string, 
and the holes along the top of this part of the post (s) may also have borne strings’, 
probably to carry ‘a sort of bead-work curtain falling along the sides of the bow- 
pieces’.'° Prows of similar shape in relief on the pyramidion of Khendjert' also have 
this ‘curtain’, 


' P. 149. 2 Piankoff 2; Grapow 2, p. 25. 3 Schiifer 2, p. 149. 4 Piankoff 1, p. 67. 

* Schifer 2, p. 149; Grapow 2, p. 26. 

® Divided into two sections in B-C, three in D-E, four in F. It may also be noted that B-C have three 
‘scallops’, E has four, D has five. B-D have a single strip down the sides, E doubles it, 

7 "Hig-Ata,” Jéquier, Bull. Inst. fr. 9, 39. 

* Fig. 10; Reisner, op. cit. fig. 362, p. 102; photographs: pl. 22; Jéquier, op. cit. pl. u. Cf. Cairo 4953, 
Reisner, op. cit. rof—7, pl. 24. 

* Ibid. p. xxvi. For two such covers without hulls see pp. 107-8, pl. 32, Cairo 4954 and 4957. 

‘© Fig. 8; ibid. pp. xxv—vi; 43-44. Reisner (p. xxvii) notes that 4860, Meir, has a green hull like the funerary 
barks, while the el-Bershah models, 4949 and 4953, have white. If ‘the colour is significant either of structure 
or of function’, as he believes, it would appear likely that green, following funerary models and Osiris, is, or 
may be, used for the night ship, white for the day. These three probably have the same date, Dynasty XII. 

 Jéquier, Deux pyramides du moyen-empire, p. 21, pl. 6. 
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Thus Ramesses VI D appears to conform to A-C and E in being a plan, and in so 
being it gives to its ‘appurtenances’, plant and frog, an emphasis impossible to attain 
in completion or in profile. To the more or less upright bow post, seen from the front, 
are attached the three pieces of the frame over which its mat would be woven; under 
the scallops' a horizontal bar, noticeably absent in the other plans; under the binding 
on either side, a vertical strip. The bar and a scallop apparently extend beyond the reeds 
on either end and thus presumably around each side; holes, if considered present, 
would not be seen. The vertical strips perhaps serve only as corner posts, to hold the 
mat out, without the necessity of holes. No strip would be required on the bottom and 
the line here may represent the end of the mat, the water line,? or both.3 This reed 
binding is entirely covered by the mat in F’, as usual in this tomb, and in our Book of the 
Dead model (fig. 2).* It is shown above and presumably over the top of the mat in other 
examples, as Khendjer, Dér el-Bahri (fig. 13), and Abydos a (fig. 1). 

Another difficulty in interpretation has been due, I think, to failure to consider the 
plant in other celestial, as well as terrestrial, connexions, ‘The prow pendant of Semer- 
khet a (fig. 6) is ambiguous, like most of the predynastic projections, but that of 
tAha-Menes a (fig. 4) is almost certainly a plant. And it is highly probable that a plant 
is depicted again on a stone model, Cairo 4930 (cf. n. 6), as Reisner’s ‘single line of bead- 
work down the middle [of the front of the prow] in relief’, while the prow from the side? 
may show the bar of Ramesses VI D. Depictions of the plant in profile over the mat 
are rather common in the New Kingdom, e.g., Abydos 4 (pl. IV, 2), Dér el-Bahn, Biban 
el-Harim, Tomb 36,' and Book of the Dead.° 

With regard to the frog, its significance in Egypt has been summarized most recently 
by Helck, as follows: 

Froscu. Amulette von F. sind seit vorgeschichtlicher Zeit belegt ;" ihre urspriingliche Bedeutung 
ist freilich nicht sicher. Vielleicht 1iGt sie sich erschlieBen aus der Bedeutung einer F.-Gdéttin 
(Heget, wife of Khnum], die als Geburtshelferin galt, und aus der Tatsache, da die mannlichen 
Urgétter von Hermupolis froschképfig dargestellt werden kénnen. Also wird die mit dem Tier 

' Different in kind as well as number. Do they perhaps represent variant forms of the loops on top of the 
F prow? 

2 Cf. Schiffer 2, p. 149. 

1 The case in some examples, as Abydos a-4 (fig. 1, pl. [V, 2). In others, as Ramesses VI F, the mat ap- 
parently extends below the water. Is the distinction between model and depiction sometimes a factor? 

4 But note the similarity to Abydos in the stylized doubling of this mat and to Abydos a (fig. 1) m the figure 
of Shu supporting the sky-sign over the prows. 

§ Emery, loc. cit., takes this end as stern; but cf. complete label and contrary opinions in references of 
p. 38, n. 5. 

* Fig. 9; op. cit. fig. 336, p. o2. It is not visible to me in the photograph, pl. 20; a possible explanation of 
the apparent plant-bead inconsistency will be offered below. 

7 Fig. o; ibid. fig. 333, p. o1, pl. 21 (photograph). Though Reisner (pp. xxvii, 82-83, 91-02; cf. pls. 19-21) 
compares this model and another of stone, Cairo 4924, with the solar barks, he classifies them as ‘divine’, their 
provenance, without date, being Mitrahinah, ‘evidently from a temple.” But compare their statues and especially 
the god in his serpent-encircled shrine, 4930, with Ramesses VI E. 

& Schiaparelli, Relazione, 1, fig. 87. 

* E.g. Speleers, Le Papyrus de Nefer Renpet, pl. 5; Budge, The Greenfield Papyrus, pl. 102: id. The Book of 
the Dead: The Papyrus of Am, 1, pls. 10, 19, 21. 

© Petrie, Asmufets, p. 12. 
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verbundene Vorstellung um die Erscheinung der Urentstehung des Lebens und dann der Entste- 
hung des einzelnen Lebens (Geburt) kreisen, Hiervon abgeleitet wird die symbolische Verwendung 
des F.-Bildes fiir den Begriff der “Wiedergeburt’ bis zum christlichen Auferstehungssymbol auf 
Lampen christlicher Zeit mit der Aufschrift ‘ich bin die Auferstehung’ sein." 

Possibly only in the Eighteenth Dynasty did the frog become the symbol of whm-rnh,? 
perhaps best construed here as ‘one who repeats life’. Exactly how, why, and when this 
meaning came about is not known, nor just how, why, and when the frog moved to the 
sky—nor whether by so moving it removed itself and its former companions from the 
earthly marsh.3 We do know, however, that whm-enh came into existence, or was in 
existence, in the Eighteenth Dynasty, and that the frog came to be associated, or was 
associated, with the solar bark by Sethos I.4 Thus it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that these two events were perhaps connected, particularly since none of the frog's 
terrestrial marsh associates moved to the sky with him or came to be connected with 
matters solar,> for the natural affinity of whm-rnh and Egyptian sun-god is quite 
obvious. 

Piankoff 1° believes this zwmn-rnh aspect alone to be responsible for the solar associa- 
tion in Ramesses VI D, while Grapow 2,’ rejecting this view, attributes it solely to the 
earthly relationship of plant, frog, and boat. Schafer 2° independently concludes that 
both symbol and fact played a part, the explanation that appears most likely to me, 
though not always for the same reasons. 

With regard to the physical composition of the solar mat, sometimes it appears to 
consist of reeds, again of beads,'° or of either."' Its origin and function, too, have been 
matters of uncertainty. Hassan suggests a practical beginning, perhaps a mooring-rope, 
anchor-cable, or an ornamental development of a protective fender, the last favoured 
by Hassan," and by me. But rather than from his Nubian examples, the clue to this 
conclusion comes more clearly for me from the idea of combining the two features 
shown in the ‘Aha-Menes and the Semerkhet ships: the ornamental pendant and the 





| Kleines Worterbuch der Aegyptologie, p. 105. 

* For Heket and tehm-af in all periods see Spiegelberg and Jacoby, Sphinx 7, 215-28 and 8, 78-79, with 
further references; Egger, Mitteil. d. Geogr.-Ethnol. Ges. Basel, 4, 1935, with particular emphasis on repre- 
sentations (reference from Schiifer 2). Wiedemann, Das alte Apypten, p. 266, suggests as origin for tofan-frjr the 
fact that the frog ‘entstehe von selbst’ from the Nile mud. Cf. pr whm-rnh in the mf-game, Pieper, 745 66, 
21-24. The tadpole as symbol for 100,000 and its depictions in this connexion are well known. 

+ Conceivably this was a factor, though it is possible that the explanation referred to above sufficed, namely, 
stylization and retreat of the marshes. 

4 Or Hatshepsut, as noted above. 

* But cf. Saim @, “Grasshopper City,’ in Sht-htp and Sht-snjim(), ‘Field of Grasshoppers,’ (BD 12s, 111, 
20), Budge, Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary, u, 588, 687. 

* P. 67. 7 P. 26, ® P. rao. 

* Cf, for example, Foucart, Sphinx 10, 190. 

© Particularly in the bark models, as Hassan has noted (op. cit. 7o—71), and in two unpublished mats in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (14. 3. 21-22, Lisht, Dynasty XII), These mats, in contrast to the Cairo models, 
hang only from the sides of the bow, not the front. Mr. Young, who kindly allowed close examination, agrees 
that there is now no evidence to indicate that the front was ever covered; a possible explanation is that these 
models would have been seen only from the sides as originally placed, prow to prow (presumably), and perhaps 
up against some object between them. 

it As Abydos a-#, fig. 1, pl. IV, 2; Dér el-Bahri (fig. 13). 2 Doc. cit. 
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practical fender.! In his ‘Essai sur la nomenclature des parties de bateaux’, Jéquier 
interprets srw, “Les roseaux’, in this way: “Tout 4 l’avant de la barque, tombant du 
haut de la proue jusqu’au ras de l’eau, on voit sur les représentations peintes, une sorte 
de draperie striée de lignes verticales qui n’était autre, a l’origine, que la figuration des 
roseaux arrachés par le bateau divin a son passage dans la région marécageuse séparant 
le monde de la nuit de celui des vivants.’? Perhaps as the fender caught, or was con- 
sidered to catch, this marsh growth, probably reeds in particular, it came to be re- 
presented as covered, or woven, with the most suitable part of this material, while the 
single stem of ‘Aha-Menes might be retained as final decoration. 

Jéquier continues: ‘On peut se figurer cette tenture un peu dans le genre de certaines 
portiéres japonaises, une série de cordelettes assujetties dans le haut seulement et sur 
lesquelles étaient enfilées des perles longues, ou, s'il faut en croire le déterminatif qu’on 
trouve ici, de petits morceaux de bois cylindriques.’ These beads, some long, some 
round, are not unlike the sections and circular joints of a number of representations 
of the earthly prow-stern plant,? identified by Keimer as Potomogéton Jucens,+ called 
‘Laichkraut’ by Schafer 2 and Grapow 2. 

Two questions regarding this plant come to mind. Could it be so woven,’ and thus 
reconcile the apparent reed-bead inconsistency? Could ‘Laichkraut’ be correct and 
make likely the frog's string of eggs as prototype for the decorative ‘beads’? But all of 
the taxonomists with whom I have talked® were immediately and unanimously certain 
that the representations in question could be no variety of Potomogéton;7 and apparently 
the frog has no spawning favourite among water plants. However, another identification 
did not prove easy. Finally, Dr. Tackholm suggested by letter Phragmites communis, 
the common reed, still abundant in Egypt, that has grown up in peat bogs all over the 
world to serve as a great land-builder. 

At first this identification seemed to me impossible, until further Egyptian represen- 
tations came to hand and I was able to examine growing specimens of the species, if 
not the variety, in New Jersey marshes. The pointed, alternate, sheathed leaves of 
Phragmites cover inconspicuous joints of an upright culm that never branches, but the 
sheath is striated, as it is without exception or variation when detail is included in the 
Egyptian depictions, The older examples may also show the sheath itself and occasion- 
ally pointed leaves that are not opposite,’ while the culm can be upright and even have 


' Actually shown in combination, as it were, in Ramesses VI D. * Bull. Inst. fr. g, 56. 

1 And also that of the Mereruka hippopotamus hunt. + Op. cit.; eg., 1, fig. 1, p. rBy. 

‘ ‘This is not to say that such material was necessarily woven, even for models, or that actual boats were 
ever constructed; but it seems reasonable to assume that material suitable for its function would have been 
chosen for depiction. 

* ‘To whom I again express appreciation, particularly to Dr. Edgar Anderson, Dr. Vivi Tackholm, and Dr. 
E, J. Alexander; the latter's kindnesses have included criticism of this paper. It is to be hoped that this ama- 
teur's summary will lead one of them to make a professional study. 

7? Keimer, op. cit. 3, 37, refers to earlier doubts of Egyptologists that were refuted to his satisfaction by a 
botanist, E. Leick. 

* Fig. 12; Blackman, op. cit. 11, pl. 7, Tomb B 4. Cf. especially Keimer, op. cit. 1, fig. 5, p. 187; 2, fig. 2, 
p. 212, Also, Dr. Tickholm tells me that in young Phragmites shoots—especially those growing in drier 
habitats, not directly in water—the leaves, while remaining alternate, are “very crowded and appear to be 
two-sided as in the pictures’. 
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rather the appearance of a single ‘bush’ of Phragmites.' When its full, dense growth is 
attained it is impenetrable, but the edges can always be fished and hunted, the culms 
bending? under prow and stern of shallow boats while remaining strong enough to bear 
the weight of frogs, and the presence of land insects indicates proximity to shore. It 
would seem possible, too, for this bending and consequent crossing over of culms to 
have been represented by the artist as branching, particula rly in the limited space under 
the boats; and once begun the convention could hold regardless of wall area. 

Certainly these culms would have been pliable when green and strong enough as 
warp for the mats, for today they are used for both roofs and fences, while ancient objects 
include arrows and crates.3 The rhizome, or runner whereby the plant propagates 
itself, is quite flexible even when thoroughly dry, and its piercing end would serve 
readily as a natural needle for the woof. This rhizome is also easily accessible and plenti- 
ful, for it creeps to long distances—eighteen metres having been seen*—and is above 
ground, I find, when Phragmites grows on land. Further, its exposed, prominent joints 
could surely have served as prototype to the round ones, and thus to the bead, while 
the unique rubbery red colours of its stem appears to have been followed in a number of 
depictions. Old Kingdom representations are known, for example, from Dahshir® and 
Dér el-Gebrawi,? Middle Kingdom from Lisht® and Beni Hasan,? while New Kingdom 
paintings at Thebes include Puyemré*,"° British Museum 37977, and Ramesses VI D.! 
It should be remembered, too, that the Semerkhet pendant and fender are red: though 
possibly only coincidence, presumably such a fender would catch rhizomes not firmly 
rooted. ‘The trefoil terminal point frequently shown is puzzling in red, however, parti- 
cularly when spotted a deeper colour, as in the Dahshir and Puyemré* paintings. That 

' Fig. 14; Griffith and Newberry, El Bersheh, 11, pl. 16. Cf. fig. 11, Meir, v1; pl. 11, 1, Mereruka; Wiedemann 
and Pértner, loc. cit. In the latter, is the animal the caricatured hippopotamus suggested, or an early example 
of the frog, standing and rather crudely cut? 

* Cf. the Arabic name for Phragmites, Hagna and variants, ‘readily bending’, Tackholm, Flora of Egypt, 1, 
209; and Brit. Mus. 37977 (pl. V, 2). In the latter and in the culm under the stern, not reproduced here, this 
bend is perhaps even more clearly indicated than in Meir, ut (fig. 12). 

1 ‘Tackholm, op. cit. 213, 215, the latter referring to New Kingdom reed columns in stone; Borchardt, Die 
dgyptische Pllanzensdule, p. 50. 

* Tackholm, op. cit. 210. 

* Dr. Alexander tells me he knows no other rhizome comparable in this respect. It would seem quite natural 
that this unusual characteristic should attract attention and the colour come to be used at will for the green 
culm as well, so that it and the rhizome are not always certainly distinguishable, 

* In colour, Davies, Anctent Egyptian Paintings, 1, pl. 4; 11, 10-11; in black and white, with a discussion of 
provenance, Smith, 4 History of Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom, Pp. 205-6, n. 2, pl. 1h. 

? Davies, Deir ef Gebratwi, 1, pp. 12-13, pls. 3, 5; red stems, blue joints as below, 

* ‘The model mats in the Metropolitan Museum referred to in p. 45, n. 10 above. Here the long sections of 
the warp are red, the round stylized joints of the woof are blue. Of course, the rhizome is readily adaptable 
for either direction, or both. 

* ‘Tomb 3, east wall, over entrance to shrine, above right upper angle of clap-net: Davies facsimile in colour, 
Metropolitan Museurn 33. 8. 18, published in black and white by Smith, The Art and Architecture of Ancient 
Egypt, pl. 776 (too small in scale to be useful for the plant); unrecognizably stylized in Griffith, Beni Hasan, 
1, pl. 33. In the Davies copy the red stems and alternate, pointed, green leaves could very nearly be a photo- 
graph from nature of Phragmites rhizomes. 

'@ Davies, Puyemré, 1, pp. 36, 48-53, pls. 9. 4, 11. 1. 


‘' Schiffer 2, p. 148: "Das Auffilligste daran [Bugteil] ist der Planzenstengel mit rotbraunen, wie geschniirt 
aussehenden Abschnitten und nur wei umrissenen Blittern.’ 
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it is probably an artistic development that could take more than one form is apparently 
indicated by comparison with British Museum 37977 (pl. II, 2), which definitely ends 
in three grey-green leaves, originally sketched half their final length. 

There appears to be no doubt, then, that all solar mats could consist of Phragmites 
culms and rhizomes, or representations thereof; and that such, or similar, composition 
would have been possible is principally our concern here.’ The single stem hanging 
from the prow or over the mat would be the rhizome, of course. The great divergences 
shown in the Old and Middle Kingdom representations under the boats may indicate 
different varieties of Phragmites, or may sometimes display another species, though 
I now incline to the view that a Phragmites is everywhere responsible. The taxonomist 
hoped for above could probably settle the question definitely. 

Only once, to my knowledge, is a name applied to any of these plants, bt nt nf, 
‘bush of n¥:’.2 Keimer has been puzzled at its being a product of the Wadi Natriin? and 
at its being differentiated into mérw of Upper and Lower Egypt,* impossibilities for 
Potomogéton. But Sickenberger’ in 1892 found Phragmites communis isiacus ninth in 
order of abundance of plants in the wadi, and Tackholm says that this variety can with- 
stand salt in soil or water.® The ns:w of Upper and Lower Egypt are also readily ex- 
plained if Phragmites, for Tackholm has described two varieties other than isiacus, 
listed a fourth, and said that ‘there exist numerous races in Egypt’ of this species.” She 
also notes the ancient use of the rhizome in popular medicine, it being ‘ascribed dia- 
phoretic and diuretic properties’ ,* while the reed itself is known from all periods.? She 
identifies the reed-leaf hieroglyph, the sign for i, as the Phragmites panicle, ‘easily 
distinguished from Arundo [Spanish reed] by its lax, acute, one-sided (not dense, 
ovoid, symmetric) panicle’.*° Plant and sign are well illustrated in close proximity in 
the wild-bull hunt at Medinet Habu." 

The rarity of this panicle is presumably to be explained by the fact that, in contrast 
to lilies and papyrus, it was sparsely in bloom, if at all, when spearing and fowling 
were at their height. The species as a whole flowers from July to March, but the main 
period is October-December,'? when the inundation, as well as the season and perhaps 
press of work as water receded, would have tended against marsh activities. Only four 


! Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, ard ed. p. 162, refers to Phragmites matting of Dyn. I 
(Macramallah, Un Conetiére archaique ... a Sagqarah, pp. 3, 40-42, 44, 50-51). 

* Fig. 14, El Bersheh. 

3 Op. cit. 1, 194; Vogelsang, Korenentar zu den Klagen des Bauern, R16, p. 30. Suys, Etude sur le conte du 
Fellah Plaideur, p. 3, simply repeats the suggestion made by Gardiner (7EA 9, 7); the resemblance to bamboo 
was first noted by Grifith and Newberry, op. cit. p. 34. 

4 Papyrus Ebers, 83, 14, § 669. ' BIE, 1892, p. 192, reference due to Keimer. 

® Op. cit. 210, 7 Ibid. z10—11. 8 [bid. 2173. * Tbid, 214-15. 0 [bid, 215. 

it Great Temple, exterior, first pylon, south tower, west face, Nelson, Medinet Habu (OJP rx), 1, pls. 117, 
130 (reinforced, normal photographs), a rather natural depiction of Phragmites, yet including a few opposite 
leaves, as never in nature, From an earlier publication of this temple Tickholm (p. 215) cites the lion-hunt 
thicket, highly stylized, on the exterior of the north wall as Phrageutes mistaken for Arunds. Now (Nelson, op. 
cit. 1, pl. 35) it appears likely that a few ovoid panicles actually do represent Arundo; certamly none suggest 
‘papyrus plants’ (Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses [II: The Texts in Medinet Habu Volumes I 
and IT, p. 39). 

12 'Tackholm, op. cit. 211. 
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other possible occurrences of the bloom are now known to me. Three, from Eighteenth 
Dynasty tombs, show the reed standing with papyrus, not under a boat: Kenamiin 
and Nakht, fowling-spearing combined ;! Amenemhét, hippopotamus hunt.? ‘Tackholm 
thinks the Nakht example may be Arundo, rather than Phragmites, and the same would 
appear true of Kenamiin, especially when the two are compared with Amenemhét. 
In the latter, the looser design of the panicle is heightened by short red lines—perhaps 
originating in the appearance of this bloom in its first and green stage—and in my 
judgement Phragmites is represented. The fourth, the beginning of the inflorescence, 
is perhaps indicated in fig, 12 (Meir, 11), lowest culm, 

The occurrences of mfrw-plants, including that above, in Egyptian medical papyri 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) ‘The fruit, used to bandage: for a broken bone, Hearst 1, 13, §13; for tmyt, Hearst 
II, 11. §1609. 

(2) The plants alone and of Upper and Lower Egypt, to bandage for stiffness: 
Hearst 8, 11-12, §110 = Ebers 85, 12, §694; Ebers, 83, 14. §669. 

(3) The leaves, as a drink for snake-bite, Ebers 17, 15, §56. 

(4) [he water, to draw a vulva together, Ebers 96, 11, §825. The bandages, 1 and 2, 
four of the six minimum occurrences, apparently fit the diaphoretic quality of Phrag- 
mutes. But a physician tells me that neither of the known properties would suit either 
of the other cases. 

Keimer* has referred to these localities as having in their names the element né:: 
NSwt, Tw-n$s; NSsw (variant s2w),5 Teo-Fre0,6 N§syt (variant Nést), Nis:, Mr-nsi: (old 
tw-n§;?). The first two have as distinctive determinatives a plant that must be that of 
the prows and sterns; while both 7w- and Mr-n§; are reasonable as Phragmites, iw 
because of the land-building characteristic, mr presumably as representing a channel 
through a reed marsh. 

With regard to the last five, Keimer’s conclusion, from Kees, that a relation exists 
between crocodile, crocodile god, and plant seems fully justified and as fitting for 
Phragmites as Potomogeéton, if not more so. For our purpose, however, it is more im- 
portant to note the omission of the initial # in two of the examples and to compare the 
resulting f:w with the mat designation, above, transcribed by Jéquier as 1,1,1,%,*.. 
His reason for writing the hieratic sign that begins the word with this variant is not 
clear to me, unless by analogy with Lacau’s use in Cairo 28055.7 But compare the 
trefoil tips with those of the El-Bershah n§:, fig. 14. Then compare this bit nt nf: with 

' Davies, Ken-Amiin, 1, p. 36, pl. 51; NakAt, pp. 67-68, pls. 22-24. 

2 Davies and Gardiner, AmenemAét, pls. 1, 1 A. 

1 Op. cit. 207. For a fifth and certain occurrence see von Bissing, op. cit. pl. 14, Fifth Dynasty. 

* First two, op. cit. 1, 194; L. D., 1, pt. 2, pl. 21: mastaba of Mer-ib, son of Cheops, inscriptions published 
by Roeder, Inschr. Mus. Berlin, 1, 93. Last five, op. cit. 3, 41, with reference to the brief study by Kees of an 
Upper Egyptian crocodile god, ZA\S 64, 107-12; examples, which could probably be extended, are from the 
latter, pp. 108-9. 

* Dér el-Abyad (White Monastery) at Sohag; Porter and Moss, Top. Bibl. v, 31, ‘on site of ancient Shau or 
Ty Koueetls so written. 

7 Sarcophages antérieurs au nouvel empire (CCG), 1, 149, interior, end. 
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the highly stylized 4:t mhw' on the other side of the seine; and both with two words 
from an Edfu text: S>~—J| BYT/§ “His wings span the Two Plants’.* In discussing 
this dual? Blackman and Fairman show that its use in this sense, ‘the heraldic plants of 
Upper and Lower Egypt’, is not uncommon. 

With further regard to the El-Bershah tomb, Griffith and Newberry ‘confidently 
assert’ on the basis of remaining painted columns ‘that each chamber was represented 
as upheld by four columns, those in the northern or inner chamber representing the 
northern plant ‘If, those in the outer or southern the plant of the south %’.* Here 
the plants are obviously reversed, presumably by printing error; and the two rooms are 
north-east and south-west by compass. However, the columns certainly represent the 
Two Lands and show this duality to be present in the tomb, at the same time making 
unlikely, it would seem, accidental juxtaposition of mJ? and mw, Yet if so the two are 
reversed, the papyrus being to the south-east, the mJ to the north-west. If the stylized 
mhw was not added rather as an afterthought opposite the functional mss, a possible 
explanation is intact borrowing of design from the west wall of a tomb, perhaps one 
facing the Nile from its west side. 

This is not to say, of course, that #£7 and ‘the plant of the south’ are, or can be, one— 
only that the possibility seems worth considering. Certainly J: as Phragmites would 
probably be as typical a counterpart for the Lower Egyptian papyrus as Upper Egypt 
could have offered in the oldest period, one that perhaps could have been adapted 
more easily than Snr to oppose mhz. It may be significant, too, that the heraldic plant 
of the south frequently has a pink or red culm and centre comparable to the stem under 
prow and stern. It would seem likely, further, that there is a relation, or overlapping, of 
ng: and §+ as designations of water plants. If they are, or may be, the same, support 
is added to the composition of the solar mat suggested above, or so it would appear 
from Jéquier’s §:70 and his conclusions. 

To summarize briefly, it would appear that Ramesses VI D represents in plan and 
from the front a solar mat with plant and frog similar to side views of the completed 
mat from Abydos, Book of the Dead, and a situla; that the fabric of the solar mat is, or 
could be, the same plant, associated with the frog in its terrestrial marsh, and probably 
the n§+ as Phragmites, if not also the prototype of the plant of the south; that the frog’s 
long association with birth and its old relation to the nS: would quite naturally combine 
in its new symbolism of whm-rnh to make for it a place among the nsw at the front of 
the prow of the sun-god, probably the first, and certainly the supreme, example in Egypt 
of one who daily ‘repeats life’. 

With regard to other aspects of the Ramesses VI ceiling, there seems, first, to be 
general agreement that E represents skit and that F is the same bark from the side— 
incidentally, sailing eastwards to the sunrise in the position given it in the tomb. The 

1 ‘Bush (of) papyrus’, as I read the inscription above the plant, contrary to Griffith and Newberry, who take 
the papyrus clump as determinative, op. cit. 34. This is possible, of course, though not included with 5+ in 
M’b. 1, 416. In any case, the reference is clearly to a ‘bush’ of papyrus, named or not. 

2 FEA 35, 99. 105. 

3 Which they read bry, JEA 36, 67. 

4 Op. cit. 31. 
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rectangle and circle forward, like the two rectangles and Sms-sign aft, in B, C, E 
represent common appurtenances of solar barks, though the goddesses with arms out- 
stretched normally stand in the bow, or beside the barks.' The two pairs of feet in E are 
masculine, as the ntr-determinative indicates, and presumably represent positions for 
statues of Sia and Hu, as Piankoff 17 and 2 believe, as against Grapow 2’s suggestion 
of bodies made invisible in the darkness? and Schafer 2’s theory of ‘Betenspuren’.‘ 
Schafer 2 thinks that B and C perhaps had sickle-shaped sterns with free-hanging car- 
touche decorations,’ perhaps comparable to the sterns, collars, and rectangular name- 
plates of our Abydos prows. Grapow 1° reasonably considers A to be part of a deck 
plan, also, but its relation to the others is not clear to me in detail. The figure in the 
shrine appears to be standing to Grapow, as to me, while Piankoff 2 thinks he is seated. 
Probably the similarity in head treatment with that of the decan figures in Corridors B 
and E? has been considered too obvious for mention. 

With regard to Grapow 2’s question of the number of boats actually intended, he 
thinks three are meant, as in Corridor C at sunrise.§ But it appears to me rather that the 
long boats in Corridors C and F combine the two short barks into one; and that D of 
Corridor F represents alike the front view of E-F and of B-C combined; indeed D’s 
position in itself suggests the combination of B—C as one vessel. I cannot prove this, 
if it is provable, but indications of a single solar bark'® appear to me to exist here, in 
the Corridor C motif, and elsewhere, including this Pyramid Text passage: “You sleep 
in mskit, you wake in mrndt’.'' Is Phiops moved as he sleeps from one boat to the other? 
Or does msktt, instead, change its name, with its direction, before he wakes? Should an 
affirmative answer to the first question continue to be taken for granted before the 
second is given full consideration? 


' The boats being prow to prow. For all occurrences known to me see JEA 42, 65-79; circles in B-C mis- 
taken for disks, p. 76, n. 3. Cf. the goddesses in Abydos a-d, Calverley, op. cit. pls. 15, 18. 

2 P. 66. 

a P, 28. 

4 Pp. 149-51. 

+ P, rah. 

& P. 97. 

7 Piankoff and Rambova, op. cit. I, figs. 137-8; U1, pls. 146-8, 162-71. 

8 P, 26; Piankoff and Rambova, op. cit. m, pls. 149-50, and cf. pl. 187. For another parallel see Montet, 
Les Constructions et le tombeau d'Osorkon IT a Tanis, 1, pls. 21, 25. 

° Cf. Grapow 2, p. 26. 

‘o Cf. my previous statement of this view, JEA 42, 79, n. 3. 

™ yazoa (P, M, N): sdr-kom msktt irs-k m mendt. Sdr as ‘spend the night’ would not, in my view, change the 
meaning or fit the implied contrast. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED DEMOTIC DOCUMENTS FROM 
THE ASYUT ARCHIVE 
By A. F. SHORE and H. 5. SMITH 


In 1923 the Trustees of the British Museum acquired a number of related documents 
which were shown on internal evidence to have come from Asyit or its immediate 
neighbourhood, Of the two principal documents, one contained a unique account of a 
trial before a native Egyptian court in 170 B.c., and the other a record of the division of 
family property in 181 B.c. which ultimately gave rise to the court proceedings. These 
and nine other documents concerned with the affairs of the same family were published 
by Sir Herbert Thompson in 1934.! 

There are two further documents in the British Museum, which are clearly con- 
nected with the Archive both by internal evidence and by the date of their acquisition. 
We wish to thank the Trustees of the British Museum and Mr. I. E. S. Edwards, 
Keeper of the Department of Egyptian Antiquities, for permission to edit these texts 
here, and to quote from other unpublished demotic papyri in the collection of the 
Museum, We are also indebted to Professors W. Erichsen and C. F,. Nims for valuable 
suggestions on points of detail. 

Pap.B.M. dem. 10589, for some reason which remains obscure, was not included or 
mentioned by Thompson in his edition of the Asyiit texts, though a description of it 
with some preliminary notes appears in his handlist of Demotic Papyri in the British 
Museum, and references to it are contained in his manuscript demotic dictionary. The 
document is dated the 12th Phamenoth, year 6 of Ptolemy VI Philometor (April 15, 
175 B.C.). It consists of two sheets of light brown papyrus with an average overlap of 
Ty in, It measures 13} in. in length by 13 in. in height. The right-hand sheet on the recto 
measures just over 4 in., the left-hand sheet approximately g in. At the left-hand edge 
is the join of a third sheet now missing. ‘The papyrus is of indifferent quality, the texture 
indicating rough workmanship. It is, however, in excellent condition, having suffered 
little damage in the unrolling (see pl. VI). The recto contains fourteen full lines and one 
short line of writing across the horizontal fibres. ‘The length of the full lines varies from 
just under to just over 11 in. The verso (see pl. VII, left) contains a list of sixteen witnesses 
written across the vertical fibres, to the right of the join between the two sheets. The 
scribe’s name was Imhotep, son of Psi (?), who is otherwise unknown from the Asyiit 
Archive. His hand is small and neat, and very similar to others represented in the 
Archive, but not so consistent. No attempt was made to avoid bad places on the recto, 
notably in line ro. 

Pap.B.M. dem. ro6o1 consists of a single sheet of papyrus measuring 54 in. in length 


' A Family Archive from Siut from Papyni in the British Museum, Oxford, 1934. Quoted as Thompson, 
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and 6} in. in height (see pl. VII, right). It contains six lines of writing across the hori- 
zontal fibres; the longest of these measures 4 in. and the shortest 3 in. The verso is 
blank. 


B.M. 10589: Transliteration 
Sir Herbert 'Thompson’s system of transliteration has been adopted to facilitate com- 
parison with the other documents of the Asyit Archive. Numbers in brackets refer to 
the lines of the papyrus. 


H-sp 6 3-pr ss 12 n Pr-r: Ptwlmys ?rm Okwptr n nir(-tw) nt pr nt °*r mt-nfr-t p wrb 
#lgsntrees rm n ntr-w sto . . (?) (2) ’rm mn nir-w sn-w n ntr(-w) mnh(-w) n nir-to mr-yt-to n 
ntr(-w) nt pr rm n ntr-w mr te-w mut t fy neSe m-bh Brng’ t mnivt t fy dnw nb m-bh 
vrs’ t mr-sn t web srsw (3) t mr-yt-s nt e-w sh n°m-w n Re-gt §-te-w hb rn-w a Hplws 
s Ssn web Ptwlmys p Swtr n P-sy nt n p t§ N?rm Pr-rs Ptwlmys p ntr nt pr (4) nt?r 
mi-nfrt a Gynis s Tstws n web Pr-r: Ptolm** rm Qlwptr t met t fy dnw nb m-bh 
arsv’ t mr-sn nt n P-sy 

dd grg hyt’-t bk Wpwy (5) Te-f-hep s P-te- s Wpwy-w s P-te- sas 2 murt-w Ta-b 
notrn shm-t’w ta Wpwy-'w mow-t-s Ta-wsr 

st mte-t ¢-n te-n ¢§ a-hr-t tm sht-t-t (6) tm ty sht-w t-t tm che het-t tm ty che rm nb n 
p P mte-n [rt-t n p ssn mr qt hrhr nt e°r-t ’r-f n pe-t cy nt hwy n sn? -t hne pe-f nh 
nt *r n-f rs (7) hne ne-f wrh-w nt pe-f qty hne nt nb nt ty ar-f nt nt wet rs mnt n tme 
P-hyr n Sywt n hyn-w n pe-t cy nt hry kine nt nb nt ty @r-f rs p hry Pr-cs (8) mte-t pr 
ar-f mht n wrhew np cy Mtry s Pa-’mn ybt n wrh-w _n Pa-hy p rhty mnt n wrh-w n 
P-te-’s s Pa-hy p rity tmt nn hyn-w n (9) pe-t cy nt hry hne nt nb nt ty a-r-f a te-n n-t 
p cy nt hry hne nt nb nt ty arf nt ib-t nn wrh-w nt hwy n snt-t nt nt we mht n P-hyr 
n Sywt nt e ne-f hn-w (10) sh n p sh n tm sht a°r-t n-n ar-w arte-t n-n It n(?) hr p 
cy nt hry hne nt nb nt ty ar-f e-n mty aps 2 a ty n-t p cy nt hry hn nt nb nt ty ar-f 
nt Sbt n ne-t wrh-w (11) nt hey n snt-t kt nt e wh-t ty-st n-n e-n sht-t-t ge mte-n ty 
sht-w t-t n pe-t cy nt hry nt e wh-n ty-st n-t nt gb-t n pe-t cy" Ivt n ty p hw a-hry & dt 
(12) e-n ty n-t ht 300 te-f pit ht 150 a ht 300 nn hmt....... 24 a2n we hw hn 
hw 10 n p bt rn-f a e-t m-s-n a ty wy-n a-hr-t cn n hitr t-mn e-n °’r n-t (13) p sh nt hry 
a tm sht-t-t n p cy ine pe-f nh hne nt nb nt ty ar-f ae-n m-s-tn php n p sh n tm sht 
a°’r-t n-n het an wrh-w ate-t n-n nt ib-t nn nt wh-n (14) ty-st n-t hry n h-sp 6 3-pr ss 
12 n Pr-t; Ptwlmys nt enh dt a ty ’r-t n-n pe-f hp n ss nb 

sh? Y-m-htp s P-sy(?) nt sh Sywt ’rm ne-f me-w rn n web-w Wpwy n ntr-w snw (15) n 
ntr(-) mnh(-w) n ntr-w mr-yt-w n ntr(-w) nt pr 


Witness-list: 
1. Hr-w sy P’-hr 6. P-ir-wh'’st sy P- oo... 
2. Hr sy P-te-s 7. P-te’mn-"py P-fr- 22... 
3. Hr-bh ? Y-m-htp(?) 8. P-wr-tyw sy Wptey-'w 
4. Dd-hr sy P-ir-’s g. P-te-’mn-"py sy Ns-hr 
5. N&At-hr sy *Y-m-hip 10. P-te-hr-p-hrt sy P’~mn 


' Apparently not P-fr-n-'s.t, cf. no. 4. 
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11. P-te-wsr sy Gm-w-hep 14. P-te-hr-p-hrt sy Ns-hr 

12. "Np-w sy P-te-mn- py 15. Hr sy P-te-wpwy(?) 

13. P-te-wsr' sy Tut 16. P-te~y-m-htp sy Orgs 
Translation 


(Superscript letters refer to the notes) 

Year 6 Phamenoth day 12 of Pharaoh Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy and Cleopatra the 
gods Epiphaneis Eucharistoi; the priest of Alexander and the gods Soteres* and the 
gods Philadelphoi and the gods Euergetai and the gods Philopatores and the gods 
Epiphaneis and the gods Philometores,’ (and) the Athlophoros before Berenice Eur- 
getes, (and) the Canephoros before Arsinoe Philadelphos, (and) the priestess of Arsinoe 
Philopator, (being) as they are written at Alexandria until their names are sent;* 
Hippalos son of Sos being priest of Ptolemy the Soter at Psoi which is in the Thebais, 
and of Pharaoh Ptolemy the god Epiphanes Eucharistos; Kineas son of Dositheos being 
priest of Pharaoh Ptolemy and Cleopatra the Mother; (and) the Canephoros before 
Arsinoe Philadelphos who is at Psoi. 

Said the bird-snarer* and servant of Wepwoi, Tefhape son of Peteese, and Wepweteu 
son of Peteese, two persons, their mother being Taba, with one accord, to the woman 
Ewe daughter of Wepweteu, her mother being Taosiri:— 

It is owing to you from us (and) we promise you‘ not to hinder you nor to cause you 
to be hindered, nor to stand in your way nor to cause any man of ours to stand in your 
way, on the day on which you wish to build or demolish your house, the founda- 
tions of which are laid,’ together with its court which is to the south of it® and its 
waste-plots which are around it and everything which belongs to it, which is in the 
south-western district of the village of P-hyr in Asyit.* The boundaries of your house 
aforesaid and everything which belongs to it (are) 

south the street of Pharaoh, on to which you may go out:! 
north the waste-plots of the house of Matrai son of Pamun: 
east —_ the waste-plots of Pahy the fuller:’ 
west the waste-plots of Peteese son of Pahy the fuller; 
completion of the boundaries of your house aforesaid and everything belonging to it. 

We have given‘ to you the house aforesaid and everything which belongs to it in ex- 
change for the waste-plots, the foundations of which are laid,’ which are in the northern 
district of P-/yr in Asyit, the boundaries of which are written in the deed-of-not-hinder- 
ing which you made for us concerning them, which! you have already given to us for the 
house aforesaid and everything belonging to it; we being agreed,” the two of us, to give 
to you the house aforesaid together with everything which belongs to it in exchange for 
your waste-plots, the foundations of which are laid already," which you have given to us. 

If we hinder you or cause you to be hindered in respect of your house aforesaid, 
which we have given to you already in exchange for your house,’ from today hence- 
forward for ever, we will give you money, 300 (deben), the half of which is money, 150 
(deben), that is money, 300 (deben) again, in copper at the rate of 24 (obols) to 2 (kite),? 

! Or possibly P-te-"s.t, 
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within ten days in the month in question. You still have a claim upon us to make us 
withdraw compulsorily, without delay, we having made the above deed not to hinder 
you in respect of your house and its courts and everything which belongs to it. 

We have a claim upon you in respect of the rights (conferred by) the deed-of-not- 
hindering, which you have already made for us concerning the waste-plots which you 
gave to us in exchange for that which we have given to you above, on day 12 of Phame- 
noth, year 6 of Pharaoh Ptolemy who lives for ever, so as to make you carry out for us 
the rights (conferred by) it at any time. 

Written by Imhotpe son of Psi,’ who writes in Asyit and its suburbs in the name of 
the priests of Wepwoi and the gods Philadelphoi and the gods Euergetai and the gods 
Philopatores and the gods Epiphaneis. 


Notes 

(a) The Soteres must be intended here, but the writing can represent neither nt nim nor nt le hb, 
The writing of  ntr-e appears to be the longer form which this scribe employs in n ntr-w sn-w, n 
nir-to mr-yt-w, and n ntr-w mr te-to met, but not in n ntrte mnl-w or n mir-+o nt pr. If this is so, 
only five strokes are left to represent ‘Soteres’. Thompson had already suggested a defective writing 
of Swir, and Erichsen would read the group Sw(tr), interpreting the first stroke as the sign of the 
cartouche. This seems the best reading, though it must be admitted that we know of no other instance 
in Ptolemaic demotic documents of Swér occurring at this point in the protocol, and that the name 
is perfectly correctly written in line 3, where it is in place. The Soteres appear sporadically in the 
title of the priest of Alexander and the Ptolemies in demotic protocols of the later years of Philo- 
pator and the earlier years of Epiphanes,' but not in any document from the reign of Philometor 
earlier than the present one; later documents of his reign generally include them. It is possible 
that at the time of the change in protocol referred to in the next note the attention of the scribes was 
drawn to the omission of the Soteres, and they were instructed to include them. ‘The writing here 
might then perhaps be the attempt of a scribe to fulfil these instructions without knowing cither 
of the usual demotic translations of ‘Soteres’. 

(6) This is the earliest occurrence of the gods Philometores in the title of this priest in a demotic 
document, and proves that Philometor was married by April 15, 175 8.c. In Berlin 3112, dated 
February 22, 175 B.c., and Louvre 3440 (Revillout, Chrest. dem. 375), dated a day later, the singular 
form Philometor is used. Even allowing for a time lag before the news reached Upper Egypt, the 
marriage cannot have taken place long before February 22, It may be useful to note that Philo- 
metor's mother, Cleopatra I, must have been dead by September 14, 176 B.c., since B.M. 10726 
(unpublished) of that date has the same formula as Berlin 3111-3141 of November 18, 176 B.c., 
quoted by Bell and Skeat in JEA 21, 263 n. 2 as giving the latest possible date for her death. Thus 
at least five months elapsed between Cleopatra I’s death and the marriage; this would appear to leave 
ample time for the obsequies of Cleopatra I and the preparations for the marriage ceremony. 

(c) Cf. B.M. 10593/2 sr-te Pr-cz hb, translated by Thompson ‘until Pharaoh appoints (them) ?)’. 
In a note he suggests that the eponym priests may have been nominated in Mesore or the epagomenal 
days, but that the news may not have reached Upper Egypt until some time later. In the case of 
B.M. 10593, dated Khoiak 17, the delay will have been at least 77 days; in the case of B.M. 10589, 
over six months. Causes other than mere dilatoriness may have been at work. 


' E.g. Philopator, year 8 (B.M. 10377); year 12 (Berlin 3075); year 14 (Hauswaldt 14); year 15 (B.M. 10392). 
Epiphanes, year 2 (Leyden 373, b. c.; Cairo 30660, go700); year 5 (New York Hist. Soc. 373); year 9 (Rosetta). 
In the later years of the reign the Soteres are apparently omitted. 

2 E.g. Philometor, year 7 (B.M. 10593); year 12 (B.M. 10513). 
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(d¢) We owe the reading of this title, hitherto unattested, to Erichsen, who would translate ‘he 
who prepares bird-snares’. For this writing of grg, see Erichsen, Glossar, 586, and for Ayt ibid. 270; 
the latter word does not appear to be spelt with / elsewhere. 

(¢) Lit. ‘they are yours at our hand, we declare to you’; te-n cf must be Present I, though it is 
more normal for st mte(-h) ¢(-y) to be followed by an infinitive, see Glanville, Catalogue, 1, 17 n. c, 
23 n. b, 48 nn. f and g. 

(f) The phrase nt fey  snt-t is found elsewhere as a description of houses and, as Spiegelberg 
has seen (Rec. trav. 33, 177) must correspond to Coptic g1-cwre ‘to lay foundations’ (Crum 
346a). The phrase is clearly parallel to such phrases as mt gt bs ‘which is (completely) built and 
roofed’, nt rir ‘which is ruined’, regularly used in these documents to describe the state of houses; 
and might well therefore mean no more than ‘which is well-founded". But in lines g and 11 the phrase 
is applied to torf-twe. A wrh was a piece of untilled ground, often but by no means always attached to a 
house, which was not built on but was used for domestic and general purposes (e.g. dumping rubbish, 
storing pots or implements, tethering goats, &c.). No such plot had ‘foundations’ in the modern 
sense, though we have retained the word in translation. But neither did the Egyptian mud-brick 
town house have extensive foundations; generally the ground seems simply to have been dug over 
and levelled, and a floor of mud-bricks or mud plaster laid upon it, the lines of the walls being marked 
at the most by shallow trenches. Even a wrh would require digging over and levelling from time 
to time if it was to retain its usefulness, and perhaps a mud-floor might be laid on occasion. Since the 
root meaning of heey is ‘to beat’ (Wb. 111, 46), it is possible that the basic meaning of the phrase 
is something like ‘to beat a level foundation’, more particularly as hieroglyphic snt-t often seems 
simply to mean ‘ground’, ‘floor’ (Wb. Iv, 179, 11. 12). (The alternative translation ‘which is razed 
to the ground’ seems to be ruled out by the Coptic evidence.) At all events, mt hevy snt-t should have 
the same meaning in both cases; if we are correct, it implies that both properties were no more 
than building plots, levelled off in preparation for future development. 

(¢) Lit. ‘which makes for it the south’. 

(k) See Thompson, Siut, 28, n. 142. 

(t) See Thompson, Sint, Vocab. no. 112 for other instances. 

(j) Thompson read P’-hy, compare Greek [ays (Preisigke, Namenbuch, 255a); cf. also Siut, 
Vocab. no. 405; Sethe, Biirgs. 128, 5; Berlin 3080, B. 1; 3114, 33 3140, 4. Nims kindly informs us 
that he considers that the name should be read P’-f wy, Greek [Tarous, in every case. 

(#) It is clear from the following object p cy mt Ary that a te-n cannot be a relative form. Nims 
suggests that a here has no syntactical function, but is simply a mark indicating the beginning of 
a new section, cf. Thompson, Siut, pl. 9, 13. 18. 24; pl. 10, 2. Erichsen would prefer to see here the 
precursor of Boh. eacjcwtas, which is on occasion used to throw the emphasis on the adverbial 
extension (see Polotsky, Etudes de syntaxe copte, 48-49); translate then ‘to you we have given’. 
The stm-f here, as regularly in demotic legal documents, should indicate an action just concluded. 

(/) @-te-t can hardly introduce a main clause here, since it has no direct object, and the substance 
of what follows is repeated in the clause beginning e-n mte below. It must therefore be taken as a 
relative form, the antecedent of which may be either torh-w or sh n tm sht; comparison with lines 11 
and 13 shows that the former was intended. The reading n(?) Air seems inevitable, but the n defies 
explanation. The meaning ‘in return for’ required for Ar in this clause is unusual, but Thompson 
in his manuscript dictionary quotes n sb-t hr p shn ‘in exchange for the lease’ from Turin, Dér el- 
Medinah 28, 4 (unpublished); cf. also ty 2 Ar wr ‘give two for one’ (Spiegelberg, Demotica, 1, 50). 

(m) Grammatically, e-n mte can only be circumstantial, and therefore carries on the perfect tense 
of te-n n-t; but bearing in mind the implication of present state in te-n n-t (see n. k), the translation 
offered seems justifiable. 

(n) A-t does not occur with the phrase nt heoy n snt-t in lines 6 or 9, and seems to give very poor 
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sense. Perhaps it really belongs after nt e twh-t ty-st n-n ‘which you gave to us (earlier)’, cf. the similar 
phrase later in line 11; the scribe may first have missed these words out and written Act after snt-t, 
then realized his error and added them, without however correcting the position of Art. 

(o) cy ‘house’ must here be an error for twrh-w ‘waste plots’. 


(p) For the reading and meaning of this expression, see now Lichtheim, Demotie Ostraca from 
Medinet Habu, 1-5; also Erichsen and Nims in Acta Or. 23, 132-3. 


(q) Read by Thompson P-sa-Thaot, but the form of the sign read Theet is unconvincing, and no 
other names compounded with Thoth occur in the Asyiit Archive. For our very tentative reading, 
cf. Erichsen, Glossar, 402; if correct, the name means “The Son’ and must refer to Horus. But it is 
unattested elsewhere. 

Commentary 

B.M. 10589 is an undertaking by Tefhape and Wepweteu, sons of Peteese, to the 
woman Ewe, daughter of Wepweteu, not to hinder her from building operations on 
a house and court in P-hyr, a village of Asyit. The woman Ewe is well known from 
the Asyit Archive, She was the second wife of Petetum, and mother of Tefhape, the 
defendant in the great suit concerning the division of Petetum’s property between the 
children of his two marriages. The house concerned in B.M. 10589, however, formed 
no part of the disputed inheritance, since it was Ewe’s own personal property. It is 
possible that Wepweteu son of Peteese was the same man as Wepweteu, the father of 
Ewe; if so, Ewe exchanged property with her father and uncle. But the relationship 
is not mentioned in the document, as one might have expected it to be, and Wepweteu 
must have been a very common name at Asyiit, where Wepwoi was the local god. 

‘The undertaking is introduced by the phrase st mte-t c-n ‘it is owing to you from us’. 
This phrase and its variants are regularly used to introduce written undertakings to 
fulfil obligations of a specific nature; for instance, to pay rent,! to repay a loan,? to pay 
embalming costs,? to produce a person at a specified time,* to observe a neighbour's 
rights when building,‘ not to bring a suit against someone.® Specific undertakings not to 
hinder building operations or repairs are not known to us from elsewhere; but a clause 
to the same effect, phrased very similarly to B.M. 10589, occurs in some sh wy “deeds 
of renunciation of claim’.? The undertakings cited above are always reinforced by a 
penalty clause, and B.M. 10589 follows the rule in this respect. But in another way it 
appears to be unique. In lines gq—-10 Tefhape and Wepweteu say: “We have given to you 
the house aforesaid and everything which belongs to it, in exchange for the waste-plots 

. the boundaries of which are written in the deed-of-not-hindering which you 
made for us concerning them’; and in lines 13—14 they say: “We have a claim upon you 
in respect of the rights (conferred by) the deed-of-not-hindering which you have 
already made for us concerning the waste-plots which you gave us in exchange for that 
which we have given to you above, on day 12 of Phamenoth year 6 of Pharaoh Ptolemy 

' Borgs. 1, 10; 4, 6; see p. 24. 

2 Fayyim W, line ro (unpublished), in possession of the Griffith Institute. 

3 B.M. 10561 (unpublished). « Biirgs. 7, 6. 

5 B.M. teseo and 10524 in Glanville, Catalogue, 1, 21, 46. 

® Strafburg Wiss, Ges, 18 (N.5. 24); see Bilrgs. 24. 

7 B.M. 10750, A o (FEA 44, 92-93); P.Mich. 4526 C, 2; B.M. 10774, 10 (to be published by Nims); Leiden 
378, 5-6 (AYSL 57, 247); Cairo 31254, 19-20. We owe the last two references to Nims. 
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who lives for ever.’ This is the date which stands at the head of B.M. 1058o itself. On 
that day, therefore, Ewe first gave a deed-of-not-hindering to Tefhape and Wepweteu 
concerning the property she had given to them, then they gave to her B.M. 10589, 
which concerns the property they had given to her. It is clear, having regard to the 
opening words of the contract, that B.M. 10589 1s also a ‘deed-of-not-hindering’, and 
that the two documents exchanged were worded in precisely the same manner, with 
the names of the parties and the properties reversed. There was thus an exchange of 
undertakings not to interfere with each other’s building operations; and it is this which 
is unique. Although the documents were drawn up on the same day, Ewe’s document 
is stated to have been made (n) A-t ‘first’ or ‘already’. This signifies that, in law, Ewe's 
agreement came into force before Tefhape and Wepweteu’s, though in practice they 
were probably written at the same time; this fact carries with it the inference that Ewe 
was the one who originally applied for the agreement to be drawn up. 

In what circumstances were these complementary undertakings drawn up? One 
possibility that might suggest itself is that, some time after exchanging properties, the 
parties fell out with one another over proposed alterations, and had recourse to a court 
of law, where they were ordered to draw up documents guaranteeing each other's rights. 
But though it was the regular practice of the Egyptian courts to enforce their verdicts 
by calling upon the loser in a suit to draw up a written guarantee, we know of no instance 
where the successful party was also required to guarantee the loser’s rights. And it 
would be very remarkable, had the exchange of property really taken place at an earlier 
date than that of the agreement not to hinder building operations, that neither the date 
of the earlier transaction nor the documents giving legal effect to it should be referred 
to in B.M. 10589; for the demotic scribes were normally most careful to refer to these 
particulars. All that is in fact said in B.M. 10589 about the exchange of properties is 
that it took place () /-t.1 As shown above, this phrase does not necessarily imply that 
the exchange took place at an earlier date, but merely that, in law, the exchange must 
have been prior to the agreement not to hinder each other. Thus, on the analogy of the 
use of (m) At in line 13, there is some reason to suspect that the exchange of property 
and the drawing up of the agreement not to hinder building operations actually took 
place on the same day. This suspicion becomes virtual certainty when we re-examine 
the passages quoted above.* For the sentence ‘We have given to you the house . . . in 
exchange for the waste-plots . . ., we being agreed the two of us, to give you the house 
aforesaid . . . in exchange for your plots ..., which you have already given to us,’? must 
surely be the actual legal record of the conveyance of the house to Ewe;* while in the 
passage quoted from lines 13-14, the construction is so loose that it is by no means 
clear whether it is the drawing up of the deed-of-not-hindering or the conveyance of the 
property that is stated to have taken place on the 12th of Phamenoth of year 6—a state 
of affairs surely intolerable in a legal document, unless both had in fact taken place on 
that day. 

If these deductions are correct, then B.M. 10589 and its companion document, in 

' In line ro, and twice in line 11 (see n. 5). 2 See lines 9-10. 
) See n. 7. * See further nn. / and m. 
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addition to their formal character as undertakings not to hinder building operations, 
made explicit in their opening words and in the description ‘deed-of-not-hindering’, 
also constituted the actual legal instruments by which the properties were conveyed. 
In demotic law, conveyances of property were normally effected by means of the 
sh etbe ht ‘deed of sale’ and the sh wy ‘deed of cession’, used in combination.! In such 
documents the fact of conveyance is given pride of place. The sh wy may even include 
a clause prescribing penalties against anyone interfering with building operations on 
the property in question. In B.M. 10589, however, the conveyance is made subordinate 
to the agreement not to hinder. This subordination of a conveyance, though it may 
represent a shift of emphasis rather than a change of substance,3 appears to be unique 
in demotic law. 

A possible reason why the parties in the present case chose to emphasize the guarantee 
against future interference with building operations rather than the actual conveyance 
emerges, if we have correctly interpreted the phrase nt hwy snt-t, applied to both proper- 
ties, as meaning that they were in fact simply building plots ready for future develop- 
ment.* The sort of trouble that might occur with undeveloped property is illustrated 
for us by three cases cited in the demotic ‘Legal Code’ from Hermopolis West.‘ In the 
first, a man is convicted of having unjustifiably interfered with another man’s building 
operations, and is made to pay damages. In the second, a man interferes allegedly on 
behalf of a third party, whom he is bound over to produce within thirty days or suffer 
punishment, In the third, a man illegally sends a mason to build a house on a site, the 
ownership of which is disputed; the mason, on failing to respond to a request to stop 
work, is brought before the court, and punished with fifty lashes, unless he is prepared 
to swear that no request to stop work was made to him. Similar interference with 
building is the subject of a complaint preserved in a Louvre papyrus,® and may have 
been common, If then their property was undeveloped, it may well have been the main 
concern of the parties to B.M. 10589 to prevent such interference in the future; and 
this may explain the unusual form in which the conveyance was drawn up.? 

' More accurately rendered ‘deed of specie payment’ and ‘deed of renunciation of claim’ (‘Abstandschrift’). 
We presume that an exchange would have been treated for documentation purpose as a bilateral conveyance, 
but we have failed to discover a parallel instance of an exchange of real estate. An exchange of cows in the 
35th year of Darius is recorded in a single document at Turin (see Revillout, Notices des papyrus démotiques 
archaiques, 435, and Griffith, Rylands, 11, 31, no. 63.) 

2 For references, see p. 56, n. 7. 

2 The name sh n tm sht ‘deed-of-not-hindering’ given to the document does not imply that this is its whole 
purpose, but merely attracts attention to that aspect of the transaction which was felt to be most likely to lead 
to future litigation. Professor Sidney Smith has drawn our attention to an interesting parallel in cuneiform law, 
in which there is a type of legal document called fupypi [a ragami ‘tablet of not making a plea’; this name does 
not necessarily characterize the whole content of the document, but only that aspect of it required if legal 
proceedings arose later. 

4 See n. f. | 

$ G. Mattha, Bull, de l'Institut d'Egypte, 23, 303-4. These may be hypothetical cases, but their inclusion in 
the ‘Code’ surely argues that the courts were occasionally faced with this type of case. 

6 Louvre 2437-+2434: see Erichsen, Demotische Lesestiicke, 1, 1, 101. 

7 Prof. Nims tells us that, so far as he is aware, there appears to be no feeling in villages in Upper Egypt 
today that waste ground is in any sense private property, and no notice is taken of mere trespass; it is only when 
someone begins to use it for some specific purpose that there may be dispute. In other words, private property 
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B.M. 10601: Transliteration 
(1) Trt P-te’tm p nt dd 
(2) Te-f-hcp P-te’tm te-y mh 
(3) pe-k wn hn p rth sw 17 
(4) mn mt e-y ci m-s-k n?’'m-s 
(5) pe-k wn t dn(-t) p27 
(6) ShI7 Sh. eee es suo 21 


Translation 
Tuot son of Petetum says to Tefhape son of Petetum: I am paid your portion of the 
seventeen artabas of wheat. I have no claim against you in respect of it, (namely) your 
portion, (being) the third part of the seventeen (artabas), (its half is) eight and half, 
(that is) seventeen again. Written ... day 21.! 


Commentary 

The brothers Tuot and Tefhape are well known from the other documents of the 
Archive. Tuot, son of Petetum by his first wife, Tshenese, inherited two-thirds of all 
his father’s property, while Tefhape, son of Petetum by his second wife, Ewe, inherited 
one third, In the great lawsuit of year 12 of Philometor, Chratianch, wife of Tuot, 
claimed that the whole inheritance belonged by right to ‘Tuot, since Petetum had made 
a deed endowing his first wife and her children with the whole of his property in year 21 
of Epiphanes. But ‘Tuot had later assented to a deed by which his father Petetum en- 
dowed his second wife and her children with one-third of his property, and four years 
before the great trial he had been compelled by the strategos to make out a deed of 
apportionment of one-third of the inheritance to Tefhape, to which Chratianch had 
assented, When therefore Chratianch presented her pleas in year 12, the judges very 
properly endorsed the judgement of the strategos, and found for T’efhape. 

The present document is a receipt given by Tuot to Tefhape for the third part of 17 
artabas of wheat, presumably an amount payable by them as joint owners of the land, 
either as rent or tax. It should belong in all probability to the years between the two 
trials, when Tuot and Tefhape were farming the land in uneasy co-operation; perhaps 
year 9, when they worked the land together, is a slightly more likely choice than year ro, 
when they leased it jointly to Agylos.? The document is further proof that ‘Tuot, how- 
ever unwillingly, recognized his half-brother’s rights, and that Chratianch’s case was 
untenable. 
rights seem to be thought of as rights to usufruct rather than rights of ownership in our sense. Possibly, he 
thinks, a similar feeling may have obtained in Ancient Egypt, where all land in theory belonged to Pharaoh; 
if so, this might have led to undeveloped property being treated legally in a slightly different fashion from other 
real estate in certain cases. On the other hand, he has also suggested that the form of indirect conveyance 
exemplified by B.M. 10589 may perhaps have avoided the tax €yxv«Asor generally levied on documents record- 
Ing property transactions, and have been adopted at least, in part, for this reason. 

' The reading ste 27 is certain; what is written before it should therefore be part of the date, but appears 
to defy this interpretation. Possibly the unread group contains the scribe's name, but we can suggest no satis- 
factory reading. 

? Thompson, Sit, pp. 18-19. 
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SALE OF INHERITED PROPERTY IN THE FIRST 
CENTURY B.C. (P. BRIT. MUS. 10075, EX SALT COLL. 
NO. 418) 

By E, A. E. JELINKOVA 
(Continued from Vol. 43) 


Translation 
(a) Date 

(1) Year 18, 2nd day of Khoiak,'") of King Ptolemy,'?) the god Philopator Philadelphos'?) and 
the priests of the Kings'#) who are appointed (to the priesthood) in Alexandria.'® 
(6) Contracting parties 

Hath declared the merchant, resident’?! in the Anubicion‘®) which is subject to) the (Greck) 
authorities?! of Memphis, Nekhtnebef, son of Hor-at,""") with the merchant'?) Harmakhis,")) the 
Elder, son of Hor-at, with Harmakhis, the Younger, son of Hor-a¢, with the lady Tsheren-Har- 
makhis,“+) daughter of Hor-a, 

(2) the (last) three persons being the younger brothers and sister of Nekhtnebef aforesaid, being 
four persons declaring together, ''5’ their mother being Nekhtaus,''*) to the lady Esoeris, daughter of 
Petenefertum,"'7’ who is called‘®) Aries,"9) her mother being Tei-erow. 2°? 

(c) Main part of the contract 

(§ 1) Thou hast caused our hearts to agree to the (amount of) money for our house!) which had 
been built and which is roofed over and which is completed by door (and) window, “*’ the dimensions 
of which make 18 divine cubits from south to north by [........ ] divine cubits from west to 
east (3), and (for) our mill,@?) our storehouses) which had been built at the door of it,*5) which are 
its north, which are within the Anubicion,*) on the south side of the dromos“7) of @8) Anubis-"9) 
Chief-of-his-Mountain, °° the great god, (properties) which (come) from all that fell to us?!’ as a 
(hereditary) share?’ in the name of the lady Nakhtaus, daughter of Petemuthis, her mother being 
Esoeris, our mother, the sister of thy mother. 9?) 

(§ 2) Their boundaries being: 

South: the house of the lady [............)-by (7)%* which was? (4) in the holding of Teos, 
son of Harsiphré, and which is in the holding of the children™? of his children.'9”? 

North: the dromos of Anubis'*#)-Chief-of-his-Mountain, the great god. 

West: the house of ‘Ankh-Hapi, which was in the holding of the lady Ta-Merwer,“* his daughter, 
and which is in the holding of the children of her children. 

East: the house of [...... ]-ehe,4°) which is in the holding of another person; the street being 
between them; 

being the total (of the neighbours). 

(§ 3) Thine is the house, the mill, the storehouses [aforesaid (1), of which the]‘*"’ dimensions‘) 
and the boundaries are mentioned [above according to that] which is written above. We have no (5) 
claim?) on earth upon thee in their names, from this day for ever. Whosoever shall come (to have 
claim) upon thee on account of them, we will cause him to renounce‘#) claim upon thee. We will 
make them (i.e. the properties) clear for thee from every contract, every deed, every claim on earth. 
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Thine is every contract which has been made concerning them, with every contract which has 
been made to us concerning them, with every contract (and) every document to which we are entitled 
in their names. 

Thine they are with their legal rights. 

[Thine] is that to which we are entitled in their names. 

The oath (or) the giving of proof (6) which shall be required of thee in order that we observe") it 
[for thee] in their names, we will observe it. 

(§ 4) The merchant, resident in the community™? aforesaid, Hor-at, son of Petoserapis,7) his 
mother being T'amuthis, the father of the four persons") aforesaid, declares :-— 

Observe’ every provision aforesaid. My heart has agreed to them. You have claim®®) on me to 
do for thee according to every provision aforesaid. ‘That which the four persons, my children afore- 
said, will not do for thee, I will do for thee from [this day till the term aforesaid according to every 
provision aforesaid], Thou hast [claim upon us, the (last)]S") five persons. (7) Thou hast claim upon 
the one thou wishest among us, being the (last) five persons, *) in order to do for thee the legal rights 
of the contract aforesaid. If thou shouldest wish to have claim upon us, being the (last) five per- 
sons, 53) thou wilt’) have (claim upon us), 5) 

(d) Notary 
Written by Pakhe (?) son of Har-khem,'5® 


(e) Greek registrar's docket 
Arios.S7’ As recorded in the Anubieion. Year 18, Khoiak, znd day.'s®) 
({) Signature of the witness 
Written by Hor-a¢ son of [Petoser]apis.'s» 
(g) Archrutst’s remark 
Esoeris, 6°! 
(4) Witnesses 
(1) Petemuthis son of [.......... aad 
(2) Hor-a¢ son of Pete- [........] 
kc} Gemereoral ots 2 Gd Tl eee ] 
(4) Pa- iat ig ] son of Phra 
(5) Hor son of ral 
(6) Panofre son of [...22..4. ] 
(7) Tuot son of Tuot 
(8) Harmakhis son of Pa-[.........] 
(g) ‘Twot, the Elder [05.6000 4080 ] 
(10) Mnevis son of Wer-[......... ] 
(11) [Pete]men (?)[..... ] son of Pete-[.....] 
(12) Men (?) son of Pete-[...........] 


Commentary' 
(1) The same date is given by the Greek registrar’s docket, cf. (e) above. This docu- 
ment confirms that in the first century B.c. the contracts must have been registered in 


* The following abbreviations are used in this article other than those customary in this Journal: CCG in 
reference to Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Denkmdler, vol. u (+-Texte) and vol. 11; CD = Crum, Coptic Dic- 
onary; DOG = Spiegelberg, Die demotische Grammatik; DU = Seidl, Die demoticche Urkundenlehres FAS = 
Thompson, 4 Family Archive from Siut: GDT = J unker, Grammatik der Denderah Texte; MDAIK = Mittei- 
lungen des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts Kairo; PN = Ranke, Agyptische Personennamen: PT = Otto, 
Priester und Tempel; Ryl. = Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the Fohn Rylands Library. 
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the grapheion on the same day as they were drawn up. This contract, together with 
P.Leiden 380 (A) and P.Leiden 380 (B),! issued also in the year 18 ( = 64/63 B.c.) of 
Auletes, adds 20 years to the ‘Chronicle of Ptolemaic Memphis’, which, previously 
established from Greek sources only, ended with the year 34 of Ptolemy Soter II 
( = 84/83 B.c.), cf. Wilcken, UPZ 1, p. 665. 

(2) Ptolemy : this instance shows an unusual spelling of the termination by -ytes which 
has been noted only in P.Louvre I, 3268, I. 1 and P.Louvre 3264 ter, |. 1,2 both of them 
dating from the year 8 of Auletes. The filiation of the king is not indicated in the dating 
clause of the Memphite contracts after year 41 of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II (= 130/ 
129 B.C.), see P.Leiden 373a, 1. 1.3 This abbreviated formula must have been adopted 
for the dating clause by the Lower and Middle Egyptian notary offices during the years 
34-40 of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, since P.Cairo 30619, l. 1 (Tebtunis) of year 33 of 
Euergetes I] ( = 138/137 B.c.)* is, as far as our documentary evidence goes, the last to 
give the complete filiation of the king. 

(3) p# ntr mr-it mr-sn: the identity of this Ptolemy with Neos Dionysos (Auletes) is 
supported mainly by P.Oxy. 2366 (cf. P.Oxy. 11, 139), issued in the same year as our 
document. The words p; ntr mr-it mr-sn are to be considered as Auletes’s official style 
standardized by the three principal notary offices of Egypt in the recording of the dating 
clause from the year 13 of Auletes ( = 69/68 B.c.) onwards; see P.Bibl. Nat. 224, |. 1; 
P.Bibl. Nat. 225, 1. 1;5 P.Innsbruck, |. 1; P.Cairo 30610;7 P.Louvre 2411 ;3 P.Louvre 
2464;9 P.Leiden 380 (A+B); P.Cairo 5o0149."! 

(4) ms ceeb-w n ns Pr-cr-w nt iww sh n-im-wn Re-kdt: the same wording is to be found 
in other Memphite contracts such as P.Leiden 374 (I); P.Leiden 374 (II); P.B.M. 
01229;'3 P.Louvre I, 3268; P.Louvre 3264 ter; P.Bibl. Nat. 224; P.Bibl. Nat. 225; 
P.Innsbruck ; P.Louvre 2411; P.Louvre 2464; P.Leiden 380 (A); P.Leiden 380(B).'5 In 
the contracts from ‘Tebtunis, however, the title of the Alexander priest was retained 
even in the shortened version of the dating clause, cf. P.Cairo 30625,'* P.Cairo 30616 
(a+-6),'7 and P.Cairo 30610,"8 ‘The holders of the priesthood are not specified in the legal 
documents from the first century B.c., cf. Glanville and Skeat, JEA 40, 57, n. 57 and 58, 
n. 58. The last documents to give the complete list of priesthoods are P. Vatican 22,'9 
P.New York 374,7° and P.New York 375,?! which, contrary to the prevailing opinion that 
the holders of the priesthood were not specified later than 116/115 B.c.,27 date from the 
year 9 of Cleopatra IIT and Ptolemy IX Soter IT (= 109/108 8.c.). In the documents 

' See Leemans, Aegyptische Monumenten van het Nederlands. Museum, u, pls. 208-11; Sethe, Biirgschaft- 
rechtsurkunden, pp. 745-6. 


= See Revillout, Rev. ég. 2, 91, pl. 28. } See Leemans, op. cit. 1, pl 18s. 

4 See Spiegelberg, CCG t, 33, Texte, 66. * Quoted by Wilcken, U'PZ 1, p. 620. 

® Spiegelberg, Rec. trav. 25, 4-6. Sethe, op. cit. 737-45. 

7 Spiegelberg, CCG, 11, pl. 20, ‘Texte, 36-37. ® See Rev. ev. 3, pl. 7. 

* Quoted by Wilcken, L’PZ 1, p. 620. 10 See Leemans, op. cit., pls. 203-11. 

W See Spiegelberg, CCG m1, pl. 62, p. 1re. @ Leemans, op. cit. If, 193-4. 

4 Unpublished. 4 See Rev. ey. 2, g1, pl. 28. 

8 See Wilcken, UPZ 1, 620; Rec. trav. 25, 4-6, Sethe, op. cit. 737-45; Spiegelberg, CCG u1, pl. 20: 
Rev. ég. 3, pl. 7; Leemans, op. cit., pls. 208-11. @ See Spiegelberg, CCG 1, 40, Texte, 77-78. 

7 See Spiegelberg, CCG m, 25-26, Texte, 50-56. 1 See Spiegelberg, CCG n, pl. 20, Texte, 36-37. 


See Rev. é. 3, 25. 20 Thid. 27. 21 Ibid. 26. a See CdE, no. 25, 142. 
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from Gebelén, although the shortened version of the dating clause appears there in the 
years 107-103 B.c., cf. P.Adler 6! and P.Adler 7,2 the old type of this clause 1s still to be 
found in the years 93-92 B.c., cf. P.Adler 203 and P.Adler 21.4 

(5) sh: lit. ‘write’. The meaning ‘appoint’ someone to the priesthood, i.e. ‘to write 
someone to a (function of) priest (adscribere), suits here; for a similar use of sh cf. 
Gniffith, Kyl. 3, 388 and Crum, CD 382a. The earliest known occurrence of sh with this 
derivative meaning, which replaced the current smn, ‘establish, institute’, 1s to be found 
in a contract from Asyit, P.B.M. 10575, |. 1,5 from the year 25 of Ptolemy V Epiphanes. 
It is surprising that sh did not penetrate into the usage of the Upper Egyptian contracts, 
where stn is repeatedly to be found. However, sh appears to be firmly fixed in the 
shortened dating clause of the contracts from Memphis and the Fayyiim. The instances 
provided by the Memphite documents are quoted under n. (4); for the Fayyiim see 
P.Cairo 30621, 30615, 30616 (a+), 30617 (a2+4), 30620, 30626, 30625, 30627, 30630.° 

(6) Swty: the reading swty was recently discussed by G. R. Hughes in ‘Are there two 
demotic writings of dv ?’, see MIDAIK 14, 80-88. 

(7) Read rmt. The sign as written must have its own value and can in no way be attached 
to the preceding word. The same mode of writing is to be found in 1, 4 in the expression 
he-rmt and in P.Cairo 30603, 1. 4 (end of the line). Rmt Pr-Inp, an expression which is to 
be found only in the late Memphite documents, such as P.Vatican 22, 1, 13, P.New 
York 374, and P.New York 375; similarly rmt Pr-Wsr in P.Cairo soto2, 1. 4 and P.Cairo 
30603, Il. 4, 5.7 In this connexion it is worth quoting P. Innsbruck, |. 9,2? which enumer- 
ates the categories of people included under rmt Pr-Inp. They were: web = priest, 

= pastophores, iswty = official (?), swty = merchant, wyr = peasant, gl-#i = 
kalasiris, inm-....(£)..... +, rmt Inp = people (connected with the cult of) Anubis, 
sdm-r§ pz hb = servant of the This sdm-ts ps bik = servant of the Falcon, érwty n hwt-ntr 
(x Inp?) = official (?) of the temple (of Anubis) and the necropolis servants, such as the 
taricheutes and choachytes. 

(8) Pr-Inp,° the Anubieion of the Greek records, cf. Wilcken, UPZ 1, pp. 14-16. The 
location of this village has not been identified. Mariette’s view, cf. Sérapeum, p. 10, 
adopted and developed by Wilcken, cf. op. cit. p. 14, cannot be confirmed by fresh 
archaeological data. Moreover, the history of this place is obscure before the Greek 
period, It would be reasonable tosupposethat the Anubieion was a foundation of later date. 
The documents from the New Kingdom such as P. Harris, 51, 1 ff.!° and P.Wilbour™ 
say nothing about the existence of a Pr-7np under the heading ‘Memphis’. Probably the 
foundation of the Anubieton is to be put in the Saitic period. A slight hint is offered by 


! See Griffith, P.Adler, p. So. 2 Ibid. p. Sr. 3 Ibid. p. 97. 
* Ibid. p. 99. $ See Thompson, FAS p. 33. 

* See Spiegelberg, CCG 1; P.C. 30621 = pl. 36, p. 74; P.C. 30615 = pl. 24, p. 47; P.C. 30616 (a+4) = 
pl. 25, p. 50; P.C. 30617 (a+) = pl. 27, p. 56; PAC. 30620 = pl. 36, p. 71; P.C. 30626 = pl. 39, p. 78; 
30625 = pl. 40, p. 77; P.C. 30627 = pl. 40, p. 79; P.C. 30630 = pl. 42, p. 83. 

7 See Spiegelberg, CCG 11, 3-5. * See Spiegelberg, Rec. trav. 25, 4-6; Sethe, op. cit., 737-45. 

® ‘The evidence in native documents concerning the Anubiecion is too extensive to be discussed in detail here. 
The following remarks are confined to points not dealt with by Wilcken, UPZ 1, pp. 14-16. 

@ See Enichsen, Papyrus Harris, pp. 57 ff. " Gardiner, P.Wilbour, 1, Comm. 125 ff. 
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two stelae found in Sakkadrah: Louvre C rox from the year 50 of Psammetichus I! and 
also Florence 1639 (2507),? where we read of ts hist n Inp ‘Necropolis of Anubis’. We 
are inclined to establish a connexion between the settlement of the servants of that 
necropolis, which must have been later than the New Kingdom, and the Anubieion of 
the later date, since the Memphite legal documents show that the necropolis servants 
formed the largest and, most probably, the chief class of the inhabitants of the Anubieion 
throughout the whole of the Greek period. The only valuable items of evidence on the 
history of the Anubieion are provided by the papyrological sources. The native legal 
documents give a solid base on which to reconstruct the most probable aspect of this 
village. We read in our text (cf. Il. 3-4) about several private properties which were 
situated southwards from the dromos of Anubis. A similar description is to be found in 
P.Louvre 3268, 1. 4; P.Louvre 3264 ter, l. 4; P. Leiden 378, |. 4; and P.Innsbruck, 1. 4. 
‘These also indicate that the western boundary of these houses was the enclosure wall of 
the ‘Temple of Anubis (p; shd n hwt-nir n Inp). Hence we picture the Anubieion as a 
conglomeration of houses which stood in the corner formed by the eastern enclosure 
wall of the temple and the southern side of the dromos. It is doubtful whether the 
Anubieion could be an independent administrative unity. The description given in our 
text (cf. n. g) sets out clearly that the Anubieion must have been kept under the direct 
control of the royal administration of Memphis; see also Wilcken, UPZ 1, no. 7 and 
no, 122. However, in view of the very numerous legal documents issued there, the Anubi- 
eion must have played an important part in the legal affairs of the native inhabitants of 
the Memphite regions and was probably one of their chief religious centres. Further- 
more, P, Vatican 22 and P.New York 375 offer solid support for the view that the Anubi- 
cion must have been an important trading centre of the Delta, especially in the matter 
of the free purchase of corn. 

(9) nt hr nz shn-w n Mn-nfr: lit. ‘which is upon the functionaries (?) of Memphis’. 
This expression occurs frequently in the topographical indication provided by the late 
Memphite documents; see P.Vatican 22, 1. 133 = P.New York 375+ = P.Louvre 
3268, 1. 4,5 Pr-Inp nt hr nz shn-wn Mn-nfr; P.Louvre 3268, 1. 6 = P.Innsbruck, 1. 8,¢ 
p? dmy ts ewet n ns Wynn-w nt hr nz shn-wn Mn-njr ‘the village of the District-of-the- 
Greeks which is hr nz shn-w—of Memphis’ ; P.Louvre 2411, l. 5, pr dmy n ts hust Mn-nfr 
nt hr nz shn-wn Mn-nfr ‘the village of the Necropolis of Memphis which is hr ne shn-w 
of Memphis’; P.Louvre I, 3264, x+5, ¢ Aest n Mn-nfr nt hr nz shn-w n Mn-nfr ‘the 
Necropolis of Memphis which is hr n+ shn-w of Memphis’; P.Leiden 380 (A), 1. 4, p? 
dmy-ity n pr hry-hb...... ont hr nz shn-wn Mn-nfr nt: hist Mn-nfr ‘the village (pro- 
viding) the income of the taricheutos which is hr nv shn-w of Memphis, upon the 
Necropolis of Memphis’ ; P. Leiden 380 (B), 1. 6, thny Wor nt hr nz shn-w_n Mn-nfr ‘the 
faubourg of Osiris which is hr n+ shn-w of Memphis’; P.Cairo 30602, ll. 4. 5. 13 = 
P.Cairo 30603, Il. 4. 5, Pr-Wsr nt hr nz shn-wn Mn-njr ‘the Serapeum which is hr n: 
shn-w of Memphis’. Spiegelberg in his translation of P.Cairo 30602 and P.Cairo 306037 

' Revillout, Notices, 276 and Mélanges de metrologie, 417. 

2 Schiaparelli, Museo archeologico di Firenze, p. 375, pl. 7. 1 See p. 63, n. 19. 


* See Rev. eg. 3, 26. 4 See p. 63, n. 3. * See p. 63, n. 6. ? See Spiegelberg, CCG u, Texte, 4-9. 
B7aT0 K 
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misunderstood this expression and rendered ‘Serapeum welches auf der Necropolis 
von Memphis (liegt)’. Sethe in his translation of P. Innsbruck! suggested the interpreta- 
tion ‘auf den Administrationen von Memphis’. The basic meaning of /ir, indicating 
position, is hardly possible here. The context suggests a possible derivative meaning of 
hr, used here as a technical idiom of the language of the legal documents, That /r can 
have a special idiomatic use is shown by its occurrence in the expression nit fr pr 
htp-ntr, lit. “which is on the estate of the temple’, already quoted by Sethe in Barg- 
schaftrechtsurkunden, p. 164, § 30. According to Sethe, the preposition /ir aims at de- 
fining the relationship between private hereditary property, such as fields, houses on 
the one hand, and on the other hand the Temple, on which estate this property was 
situated and to which it belonged in theory. The holder of such land could have usufruct 
of his holding and could keep its possession in his family. However, he was under the 
obligation of paying the due fees to the temple. We assume in the light of the examples 
gathered by Sethe that the preposition Ar, indicating basically the idea ‘(being) upon’, 
can convey a definite technical sense which could correspond to the modern legal 
idiom “to be under jurisdiction or control of an authority’. There is a similarity between 
the use of Ar in the expression quoted above and the evidence of fr in our text. A village 
“being upon the administration of the chief town of the nome’ can only mean that this 
village is dependent on that administration, i.e. subject to its orders. The suggested 
interpretation seems to meet the situation as it was in Memphis. We know from the 
Greek sources that the villages situated round Memphis were under the control of the 
royal administration of Memphis, especially with regard to financial matters, see UPZ 
I, no. 122, |. g. Hence, the sources quoted above show not an occasional occurrence of 
a special use of ir but rather the normal construction. These examples are noteworthy 
in the first place from the philological point of view; they indicate an extension of the 
usage of fr apparently first pointed out by Sethe. They also set out clearly the method 
of conveying a legal term for which the language was unable at that date to create a new 
and appropriate word. Moreover, these instances throw light on an interesting point 
regarding the organization of the Memphite nome in the late Ptolemaic Period. We have 
here a series of localities which must apparently have been kept under the direct control 
of the authorities (mz shn-w) of Memphis. This method of indicating the administrative 
relationship is to be considered as peculiar to the late Memphite documents. It can 
hardly be a simple alternative for the common expression n pz tf n Mn-nfr ‘in the nome 
of Memphis’, which never occurs in connexion with the place names quoted above. It 
is reasonable to suggest that this expression must have contained another legal idiom 
which aimed at marking the close connexion between two places such as the capital and 
the neighbouring communities. It has been noted that this expression is chiefly applied 
to the villages which had grown up near to the ancient cult places surrounding Mem- 
phis. ‘These localities should be, from the administrative point of view, more closely 
attached to the capital than others in the same nome, at least as regards financial 
matters. ‘This expression might well indicate only the villages on the koms of the ancient 
Memphis which formed, with the centre of the town, a single administrative unity— 


' Sethe, op. cit, 738. 
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the ‘City of Memphis’. The possible date of this organization is difficult to establish. 
The earliest evidence is provided by P.Cairo 30602 from 116/115 B.C.! 

(10) m? shn-w is used always in the plural in the expression quoted under (9), 
see above, p. 65. m? shn-w raises the question whether we have here only its abstract 
meaning (cf. Griffith, Ryl. 3, 387, administration, managers, sim. Sethe, Biirg- 
schaftrechtsurkunden, p. 738), or whether it indicates the whole body of adminis- 
trative functionaries of a definite centre. This title has had various interpretations. 
Spiegelberg? considered that it indicated a financial official, taxation officials in general, 
corresponding to the Greek Aoyevrai, although the passage quoted by him in P.Erbach, 
ll. 8-9 hints at a rather general meaning: nz sh-wn dmy nz sh-w n me ni shn-w nz rmt-w nt 
hb n mdt Pr-r; ‘the scribes of villages, the scribes of districts, the shn-w, the men who are 
sent on the affairs of the State.’ In P.dem. Wiss. Gesell. 18, |. 5,3 the shn-w appear to be 
connected with the higher royal and judicial functionaries: nz shn-w wpe tigsts srtikws 
spistts ine gy rmt nb n p: ti nt hb n mdt Pr-c ‘the shn,4 judge, ....... ., strategos, 
epistates, and everyone who is sent on the affairs of the State’. Spiegelberg interpreted 
this series of titles as indicating ‘Kollegium der agyptischen und griechischen Richter, 
Laokriten- und Chrematistengericht’. The instances of shn, while associated with rmt 
iwf ir-shy, quoted in the ‘Regulations’ of the guilds in Tebtunis,$ give evidence also of 
a mere judicial aspect of the function exercised by the shn-officials. Sethe® was inclined 
to regard the sim as some sort of magistral or police official, being in charge of small as 
well as large administrative units, see P.Berlin 3080, |. 9, pz shn nz cy-wn Nt ‘the shn- 
official of the Theban districts’; P.Cairo 30753, |. 3, pr shn n ts dnit Pwlmn ‘the shn- 
official of the district Pulmen’; P.Cairo 30659+-31191, |. 4, pe shn men tz dnit n Pwlmn 
‘the shin-official of the place of the district Pulmen’. Thompson’s views on the meaning 
of this title were somewhat different. In Theb. Ostr. 39, n. 7, he took the shn-official as 
the title of the collectors of rents or other dues belonging to the Temple. This view is 
supported by P.B.M. 10598,’ 1. 2, pr hry A p: hm-ntr Thwt p: shn Pr-cz ‘the Excellency 
A, prophet of Thoth, and royal overseer’; Thompson thought that the shn was a royal 
overseer of the Temples and equated him with the overseer of the Memphite Temples 
known from the “Serapeum papyri’, cf. Wilcken, UPZ 1, 44; sim. a graffito from 
Gebel Shékh el-Haradi,® |. 3, p+ shn n Min p: ntr cs p; shn n ts rpit t ntrt ct ‘the 
shn-othcial of Min, the great god, the skn-official of Repit, the great goddess’. However, 
the instance of shn in P.B.M. 10591 ( = B), V, |. 7,9 wh Tut ts mkmk n A pi shn pe-s smt 
B p: strkws “Tuot had made the petition to the A, the overseer, and likewise to B, the 
strategos’, will be comparable to the instance quoted in P.dem. Wiss. Gesell. 18, cf. 
above and Thompson, op. cit. p. 21, n. 82, who considered this official as probably 
having control of the 7 BactAc«7, In P.B.M. 10528, |. 2,!° the shn-official appears as 
having control over the financial matters of the servants of the necropolis. This brief 


' See Spiegelberg CCG 11, Texte, 3-5. 4 See ZAS 42, 57. 1 Spiegelberg, Erbstreit, p. 50. 
+ shn may possibly apply to all the titles which follow. 

§ See P.Cairo 30605, L. 19 ( = CCG n, 25) and P.Cairo 31179, ll. 20.21 ( = CCG n, 291). 

® Sethe, op. cit. ro6—8. 7 FAS, p. 21 and ibid. n. 82. 8 ZAS 51, 68. 
* FAS, pp. 6. 21. © Glanville, Cat. Brit. Mus. 1, pp. 15. 18 (g). 
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account of the occurrence of the title shn in the legal documents indicates that it 
might cover several functions which fundamentally might have been different. The 
evidence shows at any rate that all these functions were of higher degree and connected 
with the royal administration. The shn-official assumed judicial functions as well as 
supervision over the temples and their personnel. He appears also to be connected with 
any taxation procedure. Our provisional opinion is therefore that the title sin might 
mean the trustees of the Royal administration! equipped with wide executive powers 
mainly in the legal and financial affairs of the country. The suggested interpretation 
would meet the situation at Memphis. It is reasonable to suppose that the people living 
in the villages surrounding Memphis, as well as the entire administration of these 
villages, were under the control of the Greek functionaries residing in Memphis. Under 
the term ms shn-w of Memphis we imagine a body of officials entrusted by the royal 
administration with control over the cult-places, including the Necropolis, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis. 

(11) For the reading Nhty-nb-f, see Griffith, Ryl. 3, 300, n. 4. The reading Hr is prob- 
able. The writing of the second part of the name is not clear and the reading wr or ¢: 
would be technically possible. However, in the subsequent occurrences of the name the 
group is similar to that of the normal writing of r+. Moreover, the person mentioned 
here is the same as the man mentioned later in the same line and in 1. 6 (i.e. the father 
of the A contracting party), about the reading of whose name there is no doubt. 

(12) J)* cannot form part of the name. The same group is to be found in P.Bibl. Nat. 
224, 1.2; P.Leiden 374 (I), ll. 3-4; P.Leiden 374 (II), ll. 3-5. In all these transactions a 
single contracting party consisted of several persons, but only the first person shows the 
title, and the names of the others are preceded by the same group as quoted above. It 
seems possible, therefore, that the scribe used an abbreviated group to avoid the repeti- 
tion of the title which occurs just before. The value of this group thus appears to be 
comparable to that of the classical mi-nn, see Griffith, Ryl. 3, 283, n. 3 and Erichsen, 
Gloss, 152. A similar case was quoted by Griffith, see Ry/. 3, 262, n. 2, in a contract of 
the time of Amasis.? In that example, P.Corp. Pap. Louvre, no. 10, confirms that the 
second member of the contracting party bore the same title as the first person. 

(13) Hr-m-he: the same writing occurs in P.Leiden 374, ll. 3.6; P.Vatican 22, l. 14; 
P.Berlin 3145, 1. 1. It is possible to interpret this writing either as Hr-m-iht ‘Horus is 
in the horizon’ or Hr-nty-hy “Horus is high’. P.Berlin 3145, 1. 1, where we meet the 
name of King Harmakhis, confirms that the examples quoted above are to be con- 
sidered as the late way of writing the name Hr-m-iht, cf. Ranke, PN 247, no. 17. 

(14) -fe- is the most likely reading and this enables us to restore as Ts-Srit-Hr-m-he. 

(15) rs4n were: lit. ‘being four persons with one mouth’, a common formula defining 
judicial solidarity, cf. Sethe, Biirgschaftrechtsurkunden, p. 162. But here, as in P.Leiden 
379, |. 7 (Memphis), s appears instead of A, not all members of the A contracting party 
being of the same sex, cf. Sethe, op. cit. p. 283. 

(16) Nhty-w-s: an alternative reading might be Nhty-he, but the manner in which the 
plural -ty-z (cf. l. 4) is written, suggests the reading Nhty-w-s, cf. Griffith, Ryl. 3, 452. 

1 See WS. 1v, 217, 6, and 218, 1. * Revillout, Corpus Pap. Louvre, no. 18, 1. 2. 
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(17) P:-dj-Nfr-Tm is not a common name and occurs only in P.Berlin 3119, |. 4 and 
verso, Il. 2. 9. ‘The feminine form is found in P.Cairo 30602, 1. 5. For the rather unusual 
way of writing tm, see Erichsen, Gloss. 630. 

(18) De instead of de-tw is frequent at this period. 

(19) There can be no doubt of the reading srs, which may possibly be the Egyptian 
rendering of the Greek name Apeis, cf. Preisigke, Namenbuch, 46. 

(20) Ty-r-r-w: this way of writing Ty- was pointed out by Griffith, Ry/. 3, 257, n. 4. 

(21) pry-n cy: most probably refers to the house itself, as the word ry is used in the 
singular, cf. Glanville, Cat. B.M. 1, p. 6-7, n. (#). We find in P.Leiden 374 (1), I. 5 and 
in P.Leiden 374 (II), 1. 6 that the merchant’s house held by the necropolis servants is 
defined as cy-Sdy n Swty ‘endowed house of the merchant’: sim. in P.Leiden 380 (A), 
l. 6 = P.Leiden 380 (B), 1. 6, mr cy-wo-Sdy n Sety nt mte pr senh nt hry n Pr-Inp ‘the en- 
dowed houses of the merchants which belong to the rent aforesaid, in the Anubieion’. 
The merchants’ houses in the Anubicion seem to have been an endowed institution to 
which a special sort of fund was assigned. These funds could possibly derive from the 
corn trade for which these houses were used according to P.Vatican 22, especially 
ll. 16-17. It could be expected that in this particular transaction the houses and the 
adjacent property were mentioned only to indicate the source of the benefits, since this 
is the usual practice of all the settlements of the necropolis servants in which the 
foundations are mentioned instead of the rent they provide. Hence the subject-matter 
of this transaction must have been only the sale of the benefits provided by this mer- 
chant’s estate, since the former owner was a woman; now the estate was held by four 
persons, one of them being a woman also. Finally, this property came into the possession 
of a woman. In that case, the suggested interpretation appears possible. 

(22) she: this writing indicates the same spelling as in Coptic che, cf. Crum, CD 3215. 
mh n sbe sit; s§t appears for the first time instead of sy in the common formula for de- 
scribing a house in a contract from the reign of Ptolemy IV Philopator, see P. New York 
3730, l. 3, and, unlike the Upper Egyptian contracts, was repeatedly used in this formula 
up to the date of our contract. See P.Innsbruck, |. 4; P.Cairo 30602, |. 6; P.Cairo 30603, 
1. 5. 6; P.Louvre I, 3268, ll. 3. 4; and P.Louvre 3264 ter, Il. 2. 3. 

(23) het-nwty: this peculiar writing of the word fzt is noteworthy as anticipating 
the spelling Ae which is to be found in the Coptic geneete ‘monastery’, cf. Crum, 
CD 692a. 'The compound word het-nwty is recorded only in the late Memphite texts 
such as P,Leiden 378, 1. 3; P.Innsbruck, |. 5; P.Cairo 30602, 1. 6; P.Cairo 30603, |. 3; 
P. Louvre 3268, |. 3; and P.Louvre 3264 ter, 1. 2. P,New York 373, |. 3 gives mwty only. 
hwt has not been preserved in the Coptic compound word for ‘mill’ where we find asa-n: 
ssanitoyt, cf. Crum, CD 2294. The evidence quoted may perhaps suggest that the 
hwt-nwty is a Lower Egyptian usage since asannoyt occurs only in Sahidic texts, 

(24) mhr: the same word occurs in the documents quoted in n. 23 in an identical de- 
scription of private property and 1s always connected with fet-nwty, As these instances 
show the full writing of the final r, we may assume we have here a word other than the 
miry quoted by Thompson in FAS A, |. 10 and in FAS Vo, vu, Il. 8. 9. The latter seems 


' Mizrarm, 1, pls. 7-10. 
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rather to be, as Thompson suggested, see /AS Gloss. no. 141, a derivative of mhz, cf. Wo. 
II, 130, or hob Be, cf. ibid. 131, 7. The argument against their being identical in 
meaning is the phonetic value of the final letter; there is no contemporary documentary 
evidence for the replacement of r by y when the former is the final letter, cf. Spiegel- 
berg, DG § 4. It is not improbable that the word mr should be linked with 3 ® 2, 
cf. Wb. 11, 132, g—10. The latter is a word current in New Kingdom taxation texts, cf. 
Gardiner, FEA 27, 24, n. 2 and AEO 1, 212. It was even used as a synonym of Snzvt, 
cf. Wd. Iv, 510, probably being a part of the latter, a small storehouse for corn. This 
meaning also would be required by the present case; the purpose for which these mAr-w 
were used is determined by their connexion with the /zwt-nwty ‘mill’ and, moreover, by 
the activities of the owners. ‘This could only be the storing of corn and seed, This inter- 
pretation is supported by the expression jee; he 2 "4, see Gardiner, AEO 
(Plates), pl. 9, lL. 12. In FAS A, 1. 10, and especially in FAS Vo, vu, ll. 8-9, mhy is not 
connected with the storage of corn. This formula gives an interesting picture of the 
organization of a private estate in the Delta in the Late Ptolemaic period, and it would 
be wrong to suppose that it is restricted to a description of a merchant's estate. The 
subsequent items of evidence confirm that this formula is to be considered as a specific- 
ally Lower Egyptian method of describing any house of the villages near Memphis. We 
find the same wording in the description of the houses belonging to the necropolis 
servants as well as of those in the Serapeum. The earliest known instances date from 
the reign of Ptolemy IV Philopator, cf. P.New York 373), Il. 2-3; sim. P.Leiden 378, 
l, 3; P.Innsbruck, ll. 4-6; P.Cairo 30602, 1. 5; P.Cairo 30603, 1. 5; P.Louvre 3268, 
ll. 3-4; P.Louvre 3264 ter, Il. 2-3. 

(25) hr-re-f, gupw=: see Spiegelberg, DG § 332, Junker, GDT § 240, and Crum, CD 
920d. /ir-r¢ must be used with its basic meaning. It appears repeatedly in the description 
of the private properties in the documents quoted in n. 24. 

(26) nt n Pr-Inp hr p: cd rsy n hfty-he n Inp: the same topographical indication occurs 
in the texts quoted in n. 24. See also above, p. 64, 8. 

(27) Ar picd..... nhfty-he: the restoration of (p?) is confirmed by the texts quoted in 
n. 24. It isa usual expression in the topographical indications in the contracts from 
the Fayyiim, see, for instance, P.Cairo 30612, |. 4; P.Cairo 30617, |. 3; P.Cairo 30620, 
1. 6; P.Ryl. 44, 1. 7; and from Memphis, cf. n. 24. The earliest known instance is to be 
found in a contract from Memphis, P.Louvre 2412, 1. 4,! from the reign of Alexander 
Aegus. ‘The property that document deals with was situated hr thny cnh-trwi pz bl sbt 
thny hr ps cd rsy n hfty-he Ty-m-htp sz Pth p: ntr cz ‘in the faubourg of ‘Ankh-téwi, outside 
the wall of the faubourg, on the southern district of the dromos of Imhotep son of 
Ptah, the great god’. rd should be considered in the instances quoted above as a tech- 
nical term indicating more than the side of the dromos, cf. Griffith, Ryl. 3, 299, n. 6. 
P.Bruxelles 2, ll. 2/32 and P.Philadelphia 73 show the use of mr ‘place, district’ in a simi- 
lar context. This word does not occur with this definite meaning in the Fayyim and 

' Revillout, Corpus Pap., pl. 14, Spiegelberg, P.Aruxelles, p. 14. 


+ Spiegelberg, P.Bruxelles, pp. 8-9; recently Glanville, Cat. Brit. Mus. 1, pp. xxxvii-zocxix. 
3 Mizraim, 7, pls. 7-8. 
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Memphis contracts. Moreover, it has been noted that in the instances quoted above the 
private houses appear to have been built only on the southern side of the dromos. The 
same arrangement existed in the Serapeum. This may have been the usual organization 
of the villages that grew up on the estate of the Memphis temples; the northern side of 
the dromos seems to have been occupied by the cult buildings according to P.New 
York 388, 1. 2,1 py cy-hip n pr om nt n pr-Wsr-Hcp hr p: cd mhty n hfty-he Wsr-Hcp ps 
ntr ¢3 ‘the resting place of the .........? which is in the Serapeum, on the northern 
district of the dromos of Osorapis, the great god’. 

(28) n Inp: very often in this text the scribe is at pains to write out the indirect genitive. 

(29) hfty-he n Inp : the dromos of Anubis is known only from papyrological sources, see 
P.Louvre 3268, 1. 4; P.Louvre 3264 ter, Il. 3-4; P.Leiden 378, |. 3; and P. Innsbruck, 
l. 4. 

(30) {np tpy tw-f Anubis-Chief-of-his-Mountain, cf. Kees, ZA'S 58, 79; Gardiner, AEO 
i, 2g, and Junker, Giza, 1, 52-56; 111, 12-13; IX, 58. No documents referring to the cult 
of Anubis and no archaeological data on the temple of the god are preserved from the 
Late Period. We gather from the legal documents, see especially P.Leiden 379) and 
P. Leiden 373 ¢, 6,* that the worship of Anubis seems to have been of prime importance 
in the religious life in Memphis during the Greek period. This view can be supported 
only by a very small number of invocation texts addressed to Anubis and preserved by 
P.Cairo 50072, P.Cairo sorro, and P.Cairo sorrr.® 

(31) nt hn nt nb’a-ir ph r-hr-n: as far as can be ascertained from the known documents, 
this formula does not appear in the Memphite documents before the reign of Ptolemy 
VI Philometor. Nt hn nt nb, apparently the property sold by this arrangement, must have 
been only a dnit-pSyt ‘part share’: see n. 32. 

(32) dnit: P.Cairo 30620, |. 107 suggests the interpretation » duit n senh ‘as a share of 
pension’. No other documents, however, are known that can help us to determine 
whether the property described above belonged only to the father’s estate or whether it 
was a property which the mother inherited from her father. In theory, since the father 
had obviously a proprietary interest in it (see the clause of agreement), this property 
might have been that which the wife brought into the marriage. There is no confirma- 
tion that the wife brought into the marriage a property of the kind described here. The 
dowry consisted usually of money and different objects, see especially P.Ryl. 16, ll. 6-88 
P.Ryl. 20, ll. 5-6;° P.Ryl. 22, Il. 5-6.'° This was also the custom of Lower Egypt. 
According to P.Leiden 373a" and P.B.M. 10229 (reign of Auletes)!? the wife did not 
bring into the marriage any property other than a definite amount of money, from which 
the husband assigned to her her usual allowance. In referring to the most probable 
nature of the merchant's estate as indicated above (see p. 69, n. 21), we suppose that 
the husband in this particular case might assign to his wife the merchant's house 

1 Mizraim, 1, pls. 12-13. 

* Name of a sanctuary, However, the meaning is not certain; cf. Wb. v. 169, 11 and ibid. 38, 8. 


+ Sethe, op. cit. p. 712. * Ibid. pp. 724-6. § Spiegelberg, CCG m1, pl. 32. 
® Thid. pl. 48. 7 Tbid. 1, pl. 36. * See Griffith, Ryl. 3, 139 and 271. 
* Tbhid. 149 and 277. 1 Tbid, 151 and 279, 1 Sethe, op. cit. 731. 


Quoted by Wilcken, UPZ 1, 620. 
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together with the mill and the storehouses as the basis of her yearly allotment. By virtue 

of the marriage property settlement, this reverted to the children after her death. In 

support of this theory may be quoted the similar arrangement recorded in P.Louvre 
268.1 

(33) ts snt n try-t mut: ‘the sister of thy mother’ replaces here the words ‘thy aunt’. It is 

to be noted that the usual way of indicating the relationship in the Memphite documents 

is always analytic, cf., too, |. 4 and below, n. 37. 

(34) -by (?). The interpretation of this name remains doubtful; the reading -by is 
palaeographically more suitable than dy, See the way in which dy is written in the name 
P3-dj-Ty-m-htp in the same line. As to -y, we find here the same method of writing it as 
in the verb fy ‘to carry’. Probably the filiation of this person was not indicated here. 
The lacuna is too narrow to insert the word srt ‘daughter’ and yet another name, 

(35) ‘a-wn-ne-w: the reading is certainly correct; the same expression occurs once 
again in |. 4. 

(36) *a-cwn-ne-w hr A nt hr nz hrd-w: ‘which was in the holding of A which ts (now) in 
the holding of his children’. The usual method of indicating absolute ownership is 
here developed. This passage is interesting because 1t marks out the distinction between 
the present generation of possessors and the most probable first owner; cf. n. 37. 

(37) nz hrd-w_n ney-f hrd-w, sim. later in the same line. With regard to this use of the 
word /ird, the Egyptian language seems to lack words to indicate the various succeeding 
generations as well as to mark different degrees of relationship. As pointed out in n. 33 
an analytic method was used which consisted of juxtaposing the fundamental words 
indicating the members of a family. Instances of this method are frequent in the 
Memphite legal documents, see P. Leiden 379, l. 1, pz it m pey-y it ‘the father of my father’ 
for ‘my grandfather’; ibid. |. 1, t# mut n pzy-y it “the mother of my father’ for “my 
grandmother’; P.Louvre 2412, |. 1, t¢ Srit n pry-y sn “the daughter of my brother’ for 
‘my niece’ ; ibid. |. 2, t# mot n p? it n pry-y it ‘the mother of the father of my father’ for 
‘my great-grandmother’; P.Bruxelles 6033, |. 1, p: it mn p: it n try-k mit ‘thy great-grand- 
father’ ; ibid. 1. 2, pr sn Am n pry-y it ‘the younger brother of my father’ for “my uncle’ ; 
P.Cairo 30602, |. 7, pry-y it p: it n try-tn mit “my father, the father of your mother’ for 
‘my father, your grandfather’. 

This method might have had its own legal meaning so as to avoid any possible con- 
fusion in the relationship. It might also have been used to stress the hereditary nature 
of the property described in the contracts. It has been noted in the Memphite legal 
documents that the transactions dealing with property transfer of any kind were con- 
cluded mainly in the framework of a family. There are no documents preserved showing 
a transfer of property to a person outside the owner's family, doubtless from a desire to 
keep the property within the family. As this usage can be investigated from early Greek 
times until the end of the Ptolemaic period,? we suspect that this fact may have been 
more than a simple usage of the owner's family. It may be presumed that heredity was 
the prominent feature of the holding of private properties in the Delta. 


i See Rev. eg. 2, or, pl. 25. 
2 See P.Louvre 2412, being the earliest instance; cf. Spiegelberg, P.Briuxelles, p. 14. 
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(38) Afty-he n Tnp, cf. above, p. 71. 

(39) Ty-n-Mrvr : the only instance of the feminine form of this name known to us. 
Mrwr *Mnevis’ shows the full writing of m, cf. Erichsen, Gloss. 168. 

(40) (....) -ht is palaeographically possible. The filiation seems to have been 
omitted here as at the end of |. 3. 

(41) The lacuna is apparently too small for the restoration of nt hry. 

(42) Read mry-z he-w ; he is used here as a noun, cf. FAS B, v1, |. 7 and Erichsen, Gloss. 
347. A comparable writing giving e instead of y occurs in P.B.M. 10597, l.10( = FAS 
p. 47) and P.B.M. 10598, 1. 8 ( = ibid. p. 77). 

(43) The current clauses are abbreviated in this document, The tendency to shorten 
the usual clauses is to be noticed first in the Memphite documents from the reign of 
Ptolemy IV Philopator, see P.New York 3730, l. 5.1 Mitzw-n mdt nbt n p: ts only is used 
here instead of the complete formula, for which see P.Hauswald, ro, |. 4.2 

(44) tzo-n r dy-wy-f: the preposition r is written out before the infinitive, so too in 1. 6, 
whereas often at this period it is omitted. 

(45) Cf. P.Hauswald 10, |. 5 for the whole wording of this clause. ir must apparently 
have the same meaning as ir in the agreement clause, see n. 49. 

(46) p* pr: this late way of writing pr is quoted by Erichsen, Gloss. 132. Pr provided 
with the geographical determinative but without further complement is to be taken as 
a technical term indicating a definite administrative entity, as pointed out in n. g, see 
above, p. 65. 

(47) Read P;-dy-Wsr-Hrp, cf. below, n. 60, p. 74. 

(48) The reading n ps s is correct; see later in the same line. 

(49) Read e-iry mat nbt. The writing is not clear but the reading is certain. This part 
of the text can only contain the clause of agreement. For the ‘Memphite’ type of the 
agreement clause, see especially P.Leiden 379, ll. 7. 8 and Sethe-Partsch, Biirgschaft- 
rechtsurkunden, pp. 712 ff. The technical meaning of ér ‘observe’, is clearly set out by 
the instances provided by the ‘Regulations’ of the guilds in Tebtunis; see P.Cairo 
30605, l. 5;3 P.Cairo 31179, 1. 5;4 and P.Cairo 30619, |. 3.5 

(50) The document is damaged. ‘The meaning of the clause requires tw-, cf. Spiegel- 
berg, DG § 136 and Sethe, Biirgschaftrechtsurkunden, pp. 40-41. 

(51) This part of the text is not clear. The readings given here were established from 
P.Leiden 376.° For this particular clause see |. 20 ( = op. cit. p. 208). 

(52) det m-se-m yr p? s 5 only occurs here. For the complete version of this clause, see 
P. Leiden 376, ll. 28-29 and Sethe, op. cit. pp. 240-1, § 60. 

(53) dco't m-s pry't mrty n-im-n: the same wording is to be found in P.Leiden 380 (A), 
l. 8 and P.Leiden 380 (B), ll. 8-g.? For the meaning of the clause ‘you can hold any one 
of us responsible for all five’ as in partnership, see Sethe, op. cit. pp. 37, 38, 87, and 
242. 

te e-ir-t: the reading 1s certain, cf. P.Leiden 376, |. 30 and Sethe, op. cit. p. 243, § 63. 


' Mizraim, 1, pl. 3. ; Spiegelberg, P.Hauswald, pp. 44-35. 
1 Spiegelberg, CCG u, Texte, p. 19. 4 Thid. p. 290. 


5 Thid. p. 67. ® Sethe, op. cit. 205-45. 7 See n. 4. 
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(55) Our text ends with the words e-ir-t kpr. For the complete version of the final 
clause see again P.Leiden, 376, Il. 30-31. 

(56) Am: this example shows the metathesis of 4, The reading fm is confirmed by 
P.Leiden 380 (A), |. 9, which was drawn up by the same notary. It has been noticed 
that the notaries from Memphis, unlike those of Upper Egypt, never bear any titles. 
There seems to have been no connexion between the notary office and the temple such 
as occurs so often with the other notary offices in Middle and Upper Egypt, cf. Otto, 
PT u, 295, n. 8 and Seidl, DU, p. 4. 

(57) Read Aptos, cf. Preisigke, Namenbuch, 47-48. The name of the scribe of the 
grapheion comes first in the documents from the first century B.c., cf. Wilcken, U/PZ 1, 620. 
‘The earliest instance is from the year 80/79 B.c. in P.Leiden 374 (I) and P.Leiden 374 (II). 
This Arios is known for the first time in the year 7 of Auletes, see P.Innsbruck and 
P.Louvre 3268. Except P.Bibl. Nat. 224 and P.Bibl. Nat. 225, all the demotic documents 
preserved from the reign of Auletes were recorded by the same Arios, cf. Wilcken, 
UPZ 1, 620-1. 

(55) The reading Avayéyparrat dca [rot] év rae AvouBreian (ypadetov) is confirmed 
by the docket of P. Leiden 380 (A) and P. Leiden 380 (B). The location of the grapheion 
of the Anubieion (cf. Wilcken, U’/PZ 1, 15) is not yet known. 

(59) The signature at the foot of the document is obviously written in a different 
hand. ‘The name Hr-r: suggests that we might have here the father of the A contracting 
party, cf. 1, 1 and |, 6, Therefore the name of Horar’s father should have been Pr-dy- 
W'sr-flrp, cf. above, |. 6. 

(60) Tst-wryt, written in the upper left-hand corner of the papyrus, is the name of the 
B contracting party. This is not normal in legal documents. It might possibly indicate 
a more developed organization of the notary archives where the individual persons 
had their own personal ‘dossiers’. 
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A RECEIPT FOR ENKYEKLION 
By T. C. SKEAT 


Tue Greek papyrus here published was found rolled up with some demotic documents, 
from Philadelphia in the Fayyiim, belonging to the Egyptian Department of the British 
Museum, and is edited by the courtesy of the Keeper of that Department. One of the 
demotic documents, P. dem. B.M. 10750, was published by H. S. Smith in the last 
number of this Journal; the remaining documents, P. dem. B.M. 10744 A and B, were 
to have been published in this number, but as they have proved to be the bottom halves 
of two papyri at Michigan, Professor C. F. Nims of Chicago has kindly consented to 
edit them, with the associated material, in his forthcoming publication of the Michigan 
demotic papyri. It is clear that B.M. 10774 A and B must have been divided by their 
original finders, as is frequently done by illicit diggers; and there seems little reason to 
doubt that the B.M. group are a part of a single haul of papyri, thus affording a presump- 
tion that they are of the same provenance and approximately the same date. This is 
supported by internal evidence, though the documents appear not to be concerned with 
the same families or properties. 
Text 

The papyrus had been broken into a number of fragments, which, however, when 
fitted together made it possible to reconstitute the whole, apart from minor defects. 
Unfortunately the first three lines are very badly rubbed, and the writing generally is 
often of so cursive a character that even where perfectly preserved it is very difficult 
to decipher, as the reader can judge for himself from the accompanying illustration 
(plate VIII, facing p. 79). 


BRITISH MusEUM EGYPTIAN DEPARTMENT Papyrus 10750 A. 15°3 cm. * 7*5 cm. 


L od, Paddy RY... +s Dec. 10( ?), 209 B.C. 

ev Kpo(kodtAwv) mo(Ae)....([...].-...-- 

TepE EP vse bend x: géarate is 

Tos KaTa TO exTefley 

TpooTaypa Tepl THV EK 5 


mpoxa(ra Arjyiews oixiav 

Ty obcay ev DrA(adeAdeia), Tv ypader 

aToyeypadbar [r}ae te Nov. 27, 209 B.c. 

izle Padipn mpos KadAAccpar[nv] 

roy oixovepor Kal ‘Ipov- 10 
Gyv tov Ba(aiAccoyv) yp(apparéa), Fv ériyprjoaro 

Fp, To KaljKor TéAlos] Tob éyxu(«Alou) 

xa(Axod) mplos) a(pytpiov) + ck =[P]/y7 =>? 

Kai réKoy | ya(AKxod) mp(ds) d(pyvpiov) y[f]/. 
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In addition to the above, there are two very small Greek fragments, one containing 
the word cvyypadds and, in the line below, + Ay, the other containing only the phrase 
xa(Axod) mp(os) d(pydptor). 

Translation 

Year 14, Phaophi 28 (?)...in Krokodilopolis . .. from Ar... in accordance with the 
published decree, concerning the house in previous possession (?), situated in Phila- 
delphia (?), which he reports that he has declared on the 15th of Phaophi to Kallikrates 
the Oikonomos and Imouthes the Royal Scribe, and which he valued at 100 dr., the 
tax due for enkyklion, copper on the silver standard eight dr. 2} ob. = 8 dr. 2} ob., plus 
interest (?), total, copper on the silver standard 8 dr. 3 (?) ob. 


Notes on the text 

1. The day of the month is very uncertain, but must be later than the 15th (cf. 1. 8). At the end 
of the line the traces suggest, ¢.g., r¢(arrwxev) ext [r7)- 

2. év, which seems certain, is followed by two monograms, the former of which is very doubtfully 
read as Kpo(wodiAwr), though it is difficult to see what else can be intended in view of the fact that 
the papyrus came from the Fayyiim. ‘The monogram mé(Aer) should be followed by Ba(aAccyy) 
zpa(welav) éf” jis (6 Seiva), but the traces are too faint to read. The Royal Banker in 202 B.c. 
was Euronax, cf. P.Petr. 11, 57 (6), but it does not seem possible to read that name here. 

3-4. If mapa is correctly read, Ap must be the beginning of the taxpayer's name, and ros in |. 4 
the conclusion of his patronymic. 

6. The papyrus clearly reads xpoxaAnyiews, but the correction here printed is rendered certain by 
the only other occurrence of the word in the papyri, viz. in the Edfu papyrus partially republished, 
with a valuable commentary, by Mlle C. Préaux in Chronique d’ Egypte, x1v, 376-82. This is a copy 
of a letter from Theogenes, whom Mlle Préaux identifies as the Dioiketes, to Thonis, Royal Scribe 
of the Oxyrhynchite Nome, written about Choiak 4 of Year 14, Le, Jan. 16, 208 B.c., only a few 
weeks after the date of the present papyrus. The contacts between the Edfu papyrus and the present 
document are so close that it seems desirable to quote the section reprinted by Mlle Préaux: 


Geoyarns Guiver yatpew. eypayias Fpiv 12 

Siamropeli |v ri a[plaxre[ov] deriv U[sep ray 

rerysnperfew] pev [. Jy. [.-.--] - 

ex mpoxaTaArpens, p27) O[ceop]Omper[a|y dé ra Ka- 15 

fiixovra TéAy kat Taw al[zloyeypapyperen 

peév, po) arqeryxd[tew] 8 emt rv deari- 

now, ere ob €£ civ Kal ob mpdérepov drec- 

rides Kal wap’ érépww [z]pooremrwxer Hiv, 

evicis oupBeByrer eunle}rreamevat ets Ta 20 

z[a] Sa 76 rods wAetorou[s y]iverGas mpos ren 

onépan, mpos pty v7 Ti[jjew wal [7}]y Kera- 

Bodjy, xpivoper drt mpovor (OA wat GAas yyuepas A, 

bore ouvrereAca§at macay Tv Kara TO Tpda- 

[ray ]ua ofxovop [day 25 

Mile Préaux took éx spoxaradiyews (1. 15) with the participle reriunpudvuw read (though very 

doubtfully) at the beginning of the preceding line, and translated ‘ceux qui ont déposé |'évaluation 
(de leurs biens?) par anticipation’. In the present papyrus, however, we find the phrase rir €« 
mpoxaradiens olxiay, ie. the word is linked with the house, and not with any word expressing 
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valuation or registration. The normal meaning of zpoxardAyyus is ‘pre-occupation’, either in the 
physical or in the metaphorical sense, and I accordingly suggest that in its present context, both 
here and in the Edfu papyrus, it means ‘previous occupation’ of the property, or perhaps even 
‘original ownership’. This would be a parallel to the term apéeryots, which signifies the documents 
proving original ownership of property. 

7. The compendium expanded as GA(adeAdeia) consists of the letter 4 surmounted by what 
appears to be a A. Possibly the « is conceived of as combined in the vertical stroke of the ¢. Despite 
some superficial resemblance, the compendium is clearly different from that expanded as Kpo(xoddAwy) 
in'l. 2. 

g-11. Kallikrates the Oikonomos and Imouthes the Royal Scribe, together with an Epimeletes, 
Apollonios, recur in a group of documents in Cairo published by Grenfell and Hunt in Archiv, 1, 
82-84, of which the first three are reprinted in Wilcken, Chrestomathie, nos. 224 a-c. These docu- 
ments are dated Year 14, Phaophi 30, and as shown below there can now be no doubt that they, 
like the present papyrus, belong to the reign of Philopator. The documents consist of notifications 
to the Epimeletes, Apollonios, that declarations of house-property have been made to Kallikrates 
and Imouthes, accompanied by statements of the valuations put on the property by the owners, and 
undertakings to pay the tax due. The property is described as, e.g. nv drdpyovcdy po olxiay, and 
there is no trace of the phrase é« mpoxaraArews. As already mentioned these documents are not 
in themselves declarations, but statements that declarations have been made; what appears to be 
the beginning of an original declaration, addressed, however, to Imouthes only, is P.Petr. 111, 72 
(= Wilcken, Chrest. 222). This is, indeed, dated L ye Padi 6, but there seems little doubt now that 
L «6 must be the correct reading. Here again the phrase used is rv trdpyovcdy pot oixiay, 

12. I have failed to find a satisfactory reading of the characters between xafijxov and éy«v(«Alov), 
and that given in the text is offered with the utmost reserve. It does not seem possible to read 
vo KabijKoy eis To €yaxtxAcov, the phrase found in P.Lond. 111, 1200, 8. 

13. On the rate of tax, see below. 

14. Apart from the initial «, the first word in this line is to me almost completely illegible owing 
to the extreme cursiveness of the writing. Comparison with xafjxov in |. 12 suggests that it termi- 
nated with -ov. In proposing roxov I have in mind the possibility that interest was charged on the 
tax if not paid immediately, a supposition which would also explain why the date on which the 
actual declaration was made is carefully recorded in Il. g-10, The interest due must have been a 
very small amount, even if reckoned at the usual 24 per cent. per annum, and the writer may have 
merely rounded the sum up to the next complete obol. I have therefore ventured to restore 3 ob. at 
the end of the line. 

General Commentary 

This is not the place for an extended discussion of Ptolemaic property-taxes or the 
enkyklion, but I may perhaps summarize what seem to me to be the main points raised 
by the present text: 

(1) The peculiar rate of enkyklion, § dr. 2} ob. per cent., has hitherto been found only 
in two papyri from Thebes, viz. SB 5729, of Year 13, Tybi 4 (Feb. 15, 209), and P.Lond. 
111, 1200, of Year 14, Thoth 7 (Oct. 20, 209). As the present papyrus comes from the 
Fayyim, it now seems certain that this rate was not peculiar to the Thebaid, but applied 
to the country as a whole. 

(2) There emerges for the first time a definite link, if not an absolute identity, between 
property-tax on buildings and enkyklion. Hitherto it has generally been stated that the 
enkyklion was levied only on transfers, or potential transfers, of property, such as sales, 
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mortgages, &c. But in the present instance there is no reference to any form of aliena- 
tion, and if the interpretation proposed above of the phrase éx mpoxaraAyybews is correct, 
the taxpayer was the original owner still in possession. It seems possible that when the 
tax was first introduced, or at any rate reorganized, at the time of these papyri, it 
applied in the first place to all existing property, and in the second place to all transfers 
of property made after the date of the proclamation; this would explain why such a 
large proportion of the population was affected, as is indicated in the Edfu papyrus. 
This point leads on to the question whether a regular property-tax, in the sense of a 
continuing institution, in fact existed in Ptolemaic Egypt: the impression given in these 
papyri is that the tax was a ‘once-for all’ levy on house-owners, for it is certainly 
remarkable that no valuations or declarations of property appear to have survived 
except those dating from precisely this period. 

(3) Since the Edfu papyrus, after the researches of Mlle Préaux, is firmly anchored 
in the reign of Philopator, it follows that the present papyrus, the Cairo group, P.Petr. 
11, 72, SB 5729, and P.Lond. 1m, 1200 can be securely assigned to the same reign, ‘The 
undated P.Lond. 1, 50 = Wilcken, L’/PZ 116, areturn to the Epimeletes of the Memphite 
nome declaring the value of certain properties kara ro éxrefev mpooraypa, can also be 
attributed to the same period. As a further result, we can now place the Arsinoite 
officials Kallikrates the Oikonomos, Apollonios the Epimeletes, and Imouthes the 
Royal Scribe in the year 209, and identify the last-named with the Imouthes son of 
Horus who figures as Royal Scribe in some demotic papyri of 204-203 (Peremans and 
Van "t Dack, Prosopographia Ptolemaica, 1, p. 51, no. 450). Furthermore in P.Teb. 705, 
a letter from Theogenes (the Dioiketes, as Mlle Préaux has pointed out) to Apollonios 
(doubtless the Epimeletes), which now can certainly be dated 209, the Royal Scribe 
Tothoes mentioned in ll. 2 and § cannot have held office in the Arsinoite nome (cf. 
Peremans and Van ’t Dack, op. cit., no. 475), where Imouthes was in post, nor in the 
Oxyrhynchite, where, in the Edfu papyrus, we find 'Thonis. 
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AN AGONISTIC DEDICATION FROM ROMAN EGYPT 
By P. M. FRASER 


‘T'HE wooden plaque here published (pl. VIII) was acquired by the Ashmolean Museum 
in 1930, and bears the accession number 1930.26. It was purchased in Egypt by B. P. 
Grenfell, but no details of its provenance are known. I am grateful to the Visitors of 
the Ashmolean Museum for permission to publish it. 

Measurements: height ors, width 0-324, thickness c. o-o1r7, 


Mapxos Aé€kpros 
Aexptavos, emi 
Kat peA@y mounris, 
viK7}Gas TOV va lepov 
$  TplETHpPLKOY ayaa, Ta- 
i | = F 
tpwos Geois AcoaKxotipolt)s 
avel(n)xley v. (é)mr" ayabdn. 


This inscription is not very communicative. It is rudely scratched on a tabula ansata 
resembling a mummy-ticket, in a manner fashionable in Roman Egypt.' The lettering 
is stiff and careless, with numerous errors in the carving. In I. 6 the tau is more like 
a gamma, and the second iota of Atooxovpo()s is omitted; in 1. 7 the cross-stroke is 
omitted from the eta, and the central stroke from the epsilon, of avé@(y)x(e}w; and in 
the same line the central stroke is omitted from the epsilon of (é)n’. The iota adscript 
of ayaGéx reflects the traditional and solemn nature of the formula. The lettering is not 
such as can be assigned to any very precise date; it can hardly be earlier than the 
second century, while the absence of Adp(xjAcos) suggests a date before a.p. 212. 

The plaque contains a dedication by M. Decrius Decrianus, epic and lyric poet, in 
celebration of his victory in the ‘51st sacred trieteric festival’ to the ‘gods of his father- 
land’, the Dioscuri. The dedication does not state in what class of competition the 
victory was won, but the dedicant probably regarded this as self-evident: the victory 
was in the two branches of poetry which he professed. 

The dedication is a simple memorial of a victory in one of the many festivals of 
Roman Egypt. The dedicant’s ethnic is not given, and it is therefore likely that he was 
a native of the place where the competition was held, but in the absence of any indica- 
tion of provenance it is not possible to identify either the festival or the city. Even if we 
exclude Alexandria from consideration on the ground that such a rustic monument 
bespeaks an origin in the chora of Egypt, festivals with poetic competitions, in which 
womrat of different kinds occur, are known in Imperial Egypt from Memphis, Anti- 
noupolis, Oxyrhynchus, and elsewhere, any one of which might have provided the 
occasion for this dedication.* Similarly, the reference to the fifty-first sacred (i.e. 
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recognized by an emperor) trieteric competition—indicating an original foundation one 
hundred and one years previously—does not help to determine the occasion, for we 
know far too little of the games of Roman Egypt to be in a position to decide which 
might qualify under this rubric. Again, the Dioscuri, to whom, in the role of warpéor 
Geo, the dedication is made, are familiar deities in many places in Egypt, but we do not 
know of any place where they were worshipped predominantly. Thus there is no possi- 
bility of locating the dedication by this means.’ The simple description of the com- 
petition, without either eponymous title (such as, for example, Avrivoeca) or statement 
of the rank it enjoyed (fcoAvpmor, iadxrcov, etc.), suggests that the festival of which it 
formed part was a small one, of purely local appeal. 

Finally, the poet himself. M. Decrius Decrianus, like most poets recorded as victors 
in competitions, is otherwise unknown. The gens Decria plays a very insignificant role 
in history, and there is no means of telling to which member of the family the dedicant 
owes his name and citizenship.s It may be noted that two Decrii with the rank of 
centurion served in the Roman army in Egypt, but there does not seem to be any 
connexion between them and our poet.°® 


Notes 

1, Cf. Fraser and Rénne, Boeotian and West Greek Tombstones, 179 ff., for such representations 
of tabulae ansatae. 

2, For Memphis see the elaborate list of ephebic victors of A.p. 220, published by M. N. Tod, 
FEA 37, 86-99, with the detailed study of it by J. and L. Robert, REG, 65, 190 fi., no. 180. For 
Antinoupolis see P.Lond. 1164i (A.p. 180) (translated in A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt, 397-8, 
no. 251); IGRR, 1v, 1519 (Moretti, Iser, Agon. Grec. 84), 1. 23; cf. Kahn, Antinoupolis, 121-2, 
J. and L, Robert, op. cit. 192-3. For Oxyrhynchus see particularly P.Oxy. 2338, the interesting list 
of «jpuxes, townral, and caAmvyxrad granted aréAea in the late third century; among other agonistic 
documents from Oxyrhynchus are P.Oxy. 705 (A.D. 202) containing the record of the bequest of 
Aurelius Horion (cf. Turner, JEA 38, 84; J. and L. Robert, loc. cit.), and SB 7336; cf. in general 
Roberts’ introductory remarks to 2338 (where, however, P.Oslo. 189, is wrongly assigned to Oxy- 
rhynchus: its provenance appears to be unknown). For Hermoupolis see Wessely, C.Pap.Herm. 73 
(Stud. Pal. Papyrusk. 5) and cf. Méautis, Hermoupolis-La-Grande, 154-5; 201-3, and Johnson, 
loc. cit. 

3. For the cult of the Dioscuri in Egypt see von Bissing, Aegyptus, 33, 347-57, €SP- 352 ff.; 
cf. also Wilcken, Chrest. 118; Bell, Cults and Creeds, 17, 63. Apart from the Fayyiim, for which 
there are several references, the cult is also attested in the chora at Acoris (see von Bissing, op. cit. 
349 ff.), Oxyrhynchus (P.Oxy. 254), and Heptacomia (W. Chrest. 94). 

4. Thus P.Oxy. 2338 (see note 2) contains the names of twenty-two poets all unknown, but since 
their ages range from 15 to 24 this need cause no surprise. For other poets in Graeco-Roman Egypt 
see Calderini, Stud. in onore U. E. Paoli (Florence, 1956), 153 ff. (cf. JEA 43, 106, no. (33)). 
Similar obscurity surrounds for the most part the poets, dramatists, musicians, etc., who form the 
subjects of numerous honorific decrees of the Hellenistic period (a large number are reprinted by 
Guarducci, Mem. Linc. 6, 2 (9), 1929, 648-65). 

s, See the references in Schulze, Gesch. Lat. Figenn. 102-3 and PIR, s.v. 

6. See Nicole and Morel, Arch. Milit. du 1“ siécle (P.Gen. Lat. 1), of a.D. go (= Cavenaile, Corp. 
Pap. Lat. 106), Vv, 19, cf. ibid. 26; and NS, 1913, 22 (AE, 1913, 215), the tombstone of L. Decrius 
Longinus of leg. XXII Deiot. (a.p. 68—Hadrian), cf. Lesquier, L'Armée rom. en Egypte, 40-55. 
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TWO COPTIC LETTERS 
By J. W. B. BARNS 


‘THESE well-preserved sixth-century letters in Satidic were found among the Greek papyri 
from the late Dr. John Johnson’s excavations at AntinoGpolis, whose edition is in 
progress. Each was still folded and bound with a string of papyrus fibre, which was tied 
with a knot but bore no trace of a seal. It might be suggested that they were duly 
delivered, read, and tied up again. If, however, as seems probable, they were found 
together, this is perhaps made less likely by the fact that their destined recipients were 
different, whereas the writer of 1, Heraclides, may well be identical with the similarly 
designated Heracle of 2. It seems probable, therefore, that they never reached their 
respective destinations. 


1. 33-8 12 cm. Written in a neat sloping hand. Heraclides writes to Stephen that 
certain details of a plan of agricultural work for which the latter would seem to have 
been responsible have failed to meet with the approval of the community. Although the 
writer is senior to the addressee, the tone of his letter is conciliatory; it gives the 
impression that the policies of the community’s work were the subject of free discus- 
sion among its members. 


£ AISIMECSAT HreTiHaeetaAdonpencia aAkeeepiT Nuynpe eTTAINY Seeaaineycc aia- 
cHAZE NTeTHA2HT- 
WHPE ETTAIN'Y ayw Aipauje Wraleiee eneTHoypsal erTnanoyy Wontoy* erhe- 
TijHae Ae Wel- 
woe aatlengob apecnhe Wreooys ayw SMW AN Nex pw Hoyo wh gapol aeayaar 


satirofy] 
AYH ENENTAHTEl@Ee OOAWC ENneyiracaon NTANECHAY sour] anigwh apecne 
HAM Ayu 
5 MieTeye nal we iWepateeye an se ayowpijngwh Kar een ADeHKOOyE mooc 
“RE {[a- 


cWOY Ngoyo" AION ecijanapeche HAKn Hee eTatasay TENMPOTIA2Hcic KH NAK 

EMEl MICTEVE NAT RE ARMEOTA OUHECHAY HraqewTas cynaimer eyanoaepoye 
yoy 

ERATICEEME OINKAD’ KNOL TAP SE ENWANTION yIWOy WApPENKeceene papcon 

NMANACHAION ac Hal Yacnaze WreTiaxecaXonpencia errainy Akseaine yc 
OITAL- 


~~ | | 
10 Meicoal Heyy oyaai giithonecia Wrerpiac eroyaah & ayw grrooTit yacnagze 
e T 
agtie@corpidy agseepiT Neon ana eeacicTwp TIX AP, A 


' ‘The string came across the gap which, as so often, was designedly left in the middle of the address. 
B7s70 M 
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n * = few *® 
Verso: aa akecady SsaeepiT NWuyHpe ETT, seaeaie xc nhyPp, cTetpanoc * 


x 
oHpanAerane [meAg * 


3. L fivcooye(®) 5. aygwpilingwh: see comm. 10. fieA(a)og(ietoc) 11. Tineecoihe(ctatoc); 
negcapt(oyAapioc). Werso: asevad(o)n(penectatec); etta(iy); neyp(oc, -1c, OF -1e); mreA(a)- 
a¢(icToc). 


‘I received the letter of your beloved, honoured, and Christ-loving magnificence, and I 
greeted your honoured sonship. And I was glad when I heard of your good health 
through it. About the little field: —the matter did not meet with the approval of the com- 
munity. And it is not for me to dispose of any matter on my own account without 
reference to them. If you had gone by the general gist of what the brethren said, the 
matter did meet with our approval; and, believe me, I think that they did not make a 
burden of the work; indeed, some others said that it was rather light. Well, if you like 
it that way, the choice lies with you. For, believe me, not one of the brethren when he 
heard approved of distributing the work among them so as to leave the rest lying on the 
land. For you realize that if we share it among them, the rest is wont to lie idle; this 
stands to reason. I greet your honoured, Christ-loving magnificence through this 
humble letter. Farewell in the succour of the Holy Trinity. And through you I greet 
the most divinely favoured and beloved brother Apa Magistor the chartularius.’ 
(Address :) “The most magnificent, beloved, honoured, and Christ-loving son, the lord 
Stephen: Heraclides the humble.’ 

2. Titateme: cf. fitaqewtas, 7 below. 

4. enentannesee, etc.: the construction seems elliptical, but intelligible: ‘if you had gone by the 
general gist of what the brethren said, (you would have said that). . .’ 

5. ayguplingwh: for aygpiingwh, or ayewpij aang. (or eng.)? pwpij evidently contrasts with qacwoy, 
though the form gwpij is not attested by Crum, Dict. s.v. pow; neither is the sense ‘to make (or deem) 
heavy’ which seems required here. 

7. The objection to the scheme is apparently that to share out the work would involve waste of cultiva- 
tion and produce. 

9. final: grammar obscure; for -ne mas? 


2. 3112-4 cm. The body of the letter and its address are in a large crude hand. 
George, the priest (fepevs) of the hamlet of Telke, and Heracle inform a higher 
authority whose name is illegible about the results of the dispatch by the latter of a 
guard to exact payments in respect of some cattle; all those who were liable have sub- 
mitted to the exaction with the exception of two men who have resorted to the im- 
memorial practice of the overtaxed Egyptian peasant and fled; they are now in the 
addressee’s own district, and the writers anticipate that if something is not done their 
mischievous example will be followed by others. On the verso, below the address, is a 
short note in a second, smaller and neater hand, barely legible except at the end; the 
same hand has written the name and designation of a person on a loose slip of papyrus 
measuring 7-1 x 8-7 cm. which was found folded up inside the letter. For its possible 
significance, see commentary. 
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| a 
¥ cewpee thiepeye aenenwsas i7[. .JitrAne seiionpande med 
NeTcg al atneyaoere ayo nle]mpocrarne myypic p'eb[ 
me KATAGE NTATERaeHTa[oe]ic THoLo}ynanoyepyye — 
ehod ethevege aeunetby[oo}ye ayerorye THpoy 
TPOcTAMAAOCTIA akTOTyA Toya WaThpwoeee cay 
abeeaTe MWayane ayhiteyotse ciire aynwT ayer WAT 
EOPAL CPETARMETIWARE TAQCOT eNaujT eycopenan- 
aacon ehoA HATACOM asMegqooy ARMaiacpacbon Sil aynwT 
WANTESHKOOYE HAY Epooy HcoynwT owwoy yNTacbopseH 
190 WAT On — oyaas QaaTIROEIC NHNMpocTaTHe eT TAiny * 


LAL. 


| [a] 
Verso: (1st h.) € taac asnacsoeie......... [(c. 20 letters) melange 
(2nd h.) £ [aloewpmare ww... [. c]oai mfal: evhe........ayegar mar adda asmer- 


cgatlaay Nay 
ecqqhAanrer HW cjeaetoarze 
Hepasi * 
Enclosure (2nd h.): 
KROMCTANTINE 
Nano tepewnt 
Hens ht Niue 


HAnoyT 
1. iit[. .Jiiv’Ane: the first + seems certain; not n (sce n.); meAace(seroc) = 2. No room for n[ey]npoc- 
tatne, At end, letter after p: 1 or +? 6. More correctly fimabane ayyiteyoise 10. |. (ijmat 
T 
Ferso: 1. tre)Aase(1ctoc) 3. nocaplS = ocapt(oyAapioc)? 5. 1. Siac. 


‘George, the priest (‘epevs) of the hamlet of ... Telke, and Heracle the humble, write 
to their lord and protector the lord R. . . .: that accordingly as your lordship sent out 
the guard concerning the cow and the (other) beasts, they have all agreed (to pay) their 
respective shares; with the exception only of two fellows with cropped hair, who have 
absconded, each taking his wife with him, and come up to you; if your strict pro- 
nouncement does not reach them, spreading mischief every time the day comes round 
for them to pay their dues; they have absconded, and so others see them and they too 
abscond by the incitement of these. Farewell in the Lord, our honoured protector.’ 
(Address:) “Deliver to my lord...: ... the humble.’ 

(Second hand:) ‘Some people. . . have written to me about . . .; they have written 
to me, but I have not written anything to them, as he is behaving in an interfering 
and insidiously obstructive manner.’ 

(Enclosure :) “Constantine, sometime priest (azo tepéwv) of the hamlet of Shenanoup.’ 

I. hrepeye: cf. enclosure; and Kyl. Copt. 278:... fanjwye Tinmeviae salineguepeye iienomeson; 
with the editor’s n.: “It is to be noted that for the smaller local subdivisions the clergy are the responsible 
officials.” Stnenwaaa: enwasx (cf. enwon in the enclosure), not nwaa, as Crum, Diet. s.v.: the word is 
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evidently one of the widely various Coptic corruptions of ¢roikov; cf. Krall (Rat. 11), 145, where nenwoik 
ana povbassaswm is equivalent to éroix) dra ®, in the Greek subscription.! 

nt[..JiivAne: this is the TéAxe ye(piov) of P.Lond. 1461, 33; a place commonly mentioned in Hermo- 
polite Coptic documents, and variously spelt (tHAne, aeAne, etc.); mod. Dalgah. The letters preceding it 
here are puzzling; nenowmeson finow fitHAKe is cited by Crum from P.B.M. Or. 62018; since, however, 
nfouw) cannot be read here, possibly the now of the B.M. papyrus is a mistake for tow; ifso, supply t[ouy Jit. 
here. 

Hpanke : see introduction. (Note that the second hand in this letter, though superficially similar to that of 
1, 1s not the same.) 

2. pbl : plopbleoc’ 

6. Tuajay{— -ajab-jane: the detail is perhaps mentioned to assist in their identification. 

Verso 3 seqq. The second writer, who is evidently being spied upon by an enemy, seems to have taken the 
opportunity to smuggle a message to the addressee on a letter written by another. The identity of the person 
named in the separate enclosure is uncertain; if his persecutor was named after eybe, Constantine may, be 
the writer of this note; if some other matter was mentioned after erbe, Constantine may be his enemy. In 
either case the motive for the separate enclosure was presumably secrecy. If, as seems likely, neither letter 
reached its destination, it is conceivable that this person's malice was responsible for the fact. 

Enclosure |. 2. nano tepewn: for dro, see Ryl, Copt., p. 146, n. 3; ibid. p. 254 (index, s.v.). 

9 Seq. nNenwett fuyenanoyn is otherwise unknown, 


' For substitution of & for x before 1, see Rahlfs, Griechische Worter im Koptischen, Sitzb. preul. Akad., 
1912, pp. 1036 ff. 
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AMICE MARY CALVERLEY 
By JANET LEVESON GOWER 
[Introduction by Sir Alan Gardiner] 

[No Egyptologist will need to be reminded of the four magnificent folios in which Amice Calverley, 
assisted by Myrtle Broome, recorded in photograph, colour, and line the famous paintings and 
reliefs of the great temple of Sethos I at Abydos. Nor is it merely her altogether exceptional powers 
as an artist which make of this work a monumentum aere perennius; the carrying through of such a 
task demanded an organizing power and a restless energy such as could hardly have been found in 
any other single individual. The genesis of the Abydos publication is set forth in the Introduction 
to the first volume and consequently will not be repeated here. Our readers will, however, be 
interested to learn more about the background and the other achievements of one who may certainly 
rank among the most remarkable women of her time, and the account here given by her cousin 
reveals aspects of her astonishing career of which the present writer, a friend of over thirty years’ 
standing, had only a glimmering. It was a stroke of good fortune which secured her the admiration 
of John D. Rockefeller Jnr., who not only financed her Egyptian enterprise, but who also, recog- 
nizing the great value of her undertakings in Greece, Crete, and the Near East, helped and en- 
couraged her in them as well. These short prefatory words of mine cannot dwell upon sides of her 
nature which were as marked as her amazing artistic and practical talent: her deep charity and the 
never-failing courage with which she aided her fellow-creatures. We shall never see her like again, 

ALAN H. GaARDINER.] 


Amice Mary CaLver.ey was born on g April 1896, the daughter of Edmund Leveson 
Calverley and Sybil Salvin. 

The Calverleys were of Calverley and Oulton Hall, Leeds, now absorbed into the 
mining country. Although she was later whole-heartedly to adopt Canadian nationality, 
she set great store by her Yorkshire ancestry, and was especially interested in her 
descent from Sir John Ibbetson, 6th Bart., her great-grandfather, who took the name of 
Selwin on inheriting Down Hall, Essex, and married Isabella daughter of General John 
Leveson Gower of Bill Hill, Berks. Their daughter, Isabella Mary, married Edmund 
Calverley, whose eldest son inherited Down Hall from the last Selwin-Ibbetson, his 
uncle, Lord Rookwood. The third son was Amice’s father. 

Her mother’s family were likewise north-country. The Salvins had been at Croxdale, 
co. Durham, since 1474. Anthony Salvin was a well-known authority on medieval 
military architecture. His restorations may be seen at the Tower of London, Alnwick, 
and other castles, and he designed modern ones such as Peckforton. His second son 
Osbert, Amice’s grandfather, married Caroline Maitland. A naturalist and F.R.S., his 
great work was done in Central America, to which many volumes bear witness, and his 
own methods of showing specimens of natural history have been adopted in our 
museums. Both Amice’s mother and aunt were of unusual artistic talent with ability 
for delicate work. No doubt Amice’s draughtsmanship came to her from this family. 

A major in the Essex Regiment, Leveson Calverley left the Army and was for a time 
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librarian at the Cape, whence he took his family to Canada. There he left them and 
returned to England. 

Amice studied her music and earned a little by her fine sewing. She went to New 
York and supported herself as mannequin and dress-designer, and finished up at 
Wanamaker’s Store. In 1922 she gained a scholarship at the Royal College of Music 
and soon came to England. 

Working for a time with Vaughan Williams, she set her heart on writing an opera 
founded on a story by Mrs. de Morgan. It was finished (typically at 3 a.m.) in March 
1926. It had many travels, and was given an audition at the Vienna Opera House, but 
to her grief was never accepted. 

At the end of 1926 she was staying at Oxford, encouraged by Sir Leonard Woolley 
to take up drawing for archaeology. Apart from a week’s stippling with the miniaturist 
Edith Davies, her efforts were self-taught, and included upsetting a bottle of ink over 
an ‘immemorial sherd’ at the British Museum. She was urged to let her opera go and 
publish her lesser compositions, but her mind was now running on other things. In 
1927 she began her connexion with the Egypt Exploration Society. 

In 1933 she spent the summer in Austria, writing a quartet in F minor, performed in 
Vienna, London, and Canada, and broadcast from the last. I think it was in 1935 she 
decided to take up flying with the idea of having a plane at Abydos. Getting no parti- 
cular encouragement from the E.E.S., she did not complete her training, though she 
was thrilled with her solo flights. 

In the spring of 1938 she was in Rumania and took a series of exquisite colour films 
with the Carpathians for background, showing folk-dancing and funeral and fertility 
rituals, not dissimilar to those of the Egyptians. 

On the outbreak of war she drove for the Invalid Children’s Aid Association in the 
evacuation scheme, but in 1940 was recalled to Canada because of illness in the family. 
She came back to England in November 1941 and was sent by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion to Cairo to be attached to the Embassy for propaganda. After a long journey by 
sea, and flight from Durban, she arrived to find she was not wanted. She contrived to 
visit Abydos and found her people expecting her, having, in their mysterious way, 
known that their beloved lady had flown over them on her way north to Cairo. On 
return she joined the Air Force with a view to using her draughtsmanship. After the 
inevitable service as A.C.W. and cadet, she was sent to Medmenham where, under- 
ground, she was put to figures, not drawing, and her eyes suffered. In 1944 she was 
Civilian Relief worker, Mediterranean, with U.N.R.R.A. 

On her return to Abydos in 1947 there was an outbreak of cholera, and she was busy 
inoculating, with vaccine obtained by her from Chicago, not only her villagers but 
some 750 British and Americans in Upper Egypt. 

In 1949 her Egyptian work came to an abrupt end. She went to Crete and filmed 
peasants and flowers pending a hoped-for settlement of the misunderstanding. In 
February she took air pictures of Greece under snow from a general’s plane, landing 
during a battle—the first set-back of the Communists, who held much of Greece at that 
time. She returned to Crete and on the boat met a young soldier-musician whose 
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troubles gave her the idea of going back to the front and filming the struggle. She next 
found herself in the Epirus, and with the Commando Brigade of Colonel Papageorgo- 
poulos—three days’ march into the mountains—she stayed to take films and to nurse 
in the forward receiving station in the battle of the Grammos. There was but one other 
woman, a nurse, on this front. Afterwards she was given the badge of a Greek Com- 
mando which she treasured proudly. Later she looked up many of the men she had 
nursed, and, shocked by the lack of after-care, worked out a scheme for training and 
establishing the disabled. 

On her return in 1950 her film was shown at the Central Office of Information. She 
had hoped it would be used to raise funds for the wounded, but this small though 
heroic military side-show did not rouse the interest she had counted on. During this 
visit she broadcasted to Greece, and gave a lecture with coloured slides of the Abydos 
Temple at the Royal Institution. 

In 1951 she came over from Greece for a few days in a military plane to see about 
her film, Characteristically, she had given marrow from her breast-bone to a wounded 
14-year-old and had a dressing on her chest. She was still in Greece in 1952, recording 
and broadcasting, but not at all in health, though making the usual ruthless demands on 
her staying power. 

Amice was one of those exceptional English women the desert Arab takes to his 
heart. She was at her best at Abydos, where she had made a little garden of sweet peas 
and mignonette in the waste. Her high, small singing voice echoed among the pillars 
of the temple while she worked, and inspired the sparrows to tweet as they hopped 
around her. At evening came her patients, with sores and ailments of every sort, 
humble family groups from far over the desert, to crouch in the sand at a little distance, 
awaiting her help. 

Health and energy she expended recklessly, lavishing her resources on often thank- 
less causes. Difficult she often was, but her powers of deep affection and faithfulness, 
her absolute integrity, and almost overwhelming generosity will not be forgotten by 
those who knew her well. 

Her mind never rested, ‘driven on’, as a friend has just written, ‘by a sort of fury to 
do all she could in her life and express all her talent’. She could never understand that 
the beauties of Abydos, music, poetry, and nature, to which she was intensely sensitive, 
did not appeal to everyone she met—some might even be bored, 

Amice was the product of a broken home, and she felt this keenly. Always devoted 
to my parents, she found in our home a stability she loved to count on. Whenever she 
came back one felt she had never been away; and it is still hard to realize that she will 
not come again. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
GREEK INSCRIPTIONS (1958) 


By P. M. FRASER 
I. Brbhagraphy . | 

(1) A survey of Greek epigraphy by J. and L. Roser appeared in the period covered by this bibliography: 
REG 71, 169-363. I refer to this where necessary as ‘J. and L, Ropert, Bull. 1958'. 

(2) My own survey of the year 1957 appeared in FEA 44, 108-16. 

(3) The first part of N. Sauxeron’s Temples ptolémaiques et romains d' Egypte, Etudes et publications parwes 
entre 1939 et 1954, répertoire bibliographique (Inst. franc. d’arch. orient., Bibl. d’étude, 14) will be of use to 
students of Graeco-Roman Egypt since it contains a general bibliography of the temples: the second part 
concerns hieroglyphic texts. 

(4) Oxoma 6, Supplément (bibliographic onomastique), 51°-66", contains a ‘bibliographie onomastique 
de I' Egypte ptolémaique’, compiled by H. LecLerca as part of the programme of Prosopegraphia Ptolemaica 
(cf. below, no. (38)). It covers the years 1914-50, and contains a list of articles and books (and their reviews) 
concerned with ‘the anthroponymy and toponymy of Ptolemaic Egypt’. 


Il. New Texts 

(5) In Ann. Serv. 55, 301-34, S. ADAM publishes an account of his discoveries in the eastern Delta from 
1950 to 1955. These include a stamped plaque from Athribis (pl. 9, and cf. 303-4) containing the name 
‘Eppoy|évous (ef. the plaque with an identical inscription, FEA 43, 101, no. (7)), and a number of amphora- 
handles (pl. 9, 4, cf. ibid.). 

(6) In Archaeology, 11, 117-22, A. Bapawy writes on the Roman cemetery of Hermoupolis West (Ash- 
munén), a section of which he excavated in 1949. His finds include a funerary-chapel with graffiti, of which 
he publishes no transcript but gives a photograph on which can be read, in good lettering, (a) to the left, 
"“Ooipes: ereded|rqce|y Etero|pois, L of, | “Epetr x5, (b) “Ocupis- | [éreA]eu|[rqa]er | [A] rir, | raw gy, | 
jpepaw #, Abdp ke, (c) “Oorpis- | dreded|rycer | Hppewta L iB (or %), | THR 7. 

(7) M. Cramer's Archdologische und epigraphische Klassifikation koptischer Denkmdiler des Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York und des Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Harrassowitz, 1957) contains a number of 
unpublished Christian Greek tombstones of the simplest form, none sufficiently important to warrant 
quoting here. 

(8) In JRS 48, 117-29, ‘The Funerary Garden of Mousa’, P. M. Fraser and J. B. Nicwowas publish, 
with a detailed commentary, an Alexandrian inscription containing a report in orate recta of a judgement 
given by a Roman magistrate in respect of the ownership of a eyrorapos. The document in its present form 
is not earlier than the prefectship of Mettius Rufus (89-91), who is mentioned in it. Unfortunately the actual 
course of events is not wholly clear, and the text raises many interesting questions regarding the application 
of Roman funerary law in Egypt, and indicates once more how often such documents deviate from codified 
law. 

(9) In Archrw f. Orientforsch. 18, 279-87, H. Brummer and H. Homme publish a relief of unknown 
origin, now in Glasgow, bearing a representation of Amasis and a Greek inscription. The latter, discussed 
by H. on 284-7, is read by him as 6 BasrA[eds] | Apam[s] | ¢ Haoo[vd]. The lettering is obviously not that 
of the Saite period, and H. dates it to the end of the second or, more probably, the first half of the first 
century 8.c., although he unfortunately makes little attempt to compare it with the lettering of the large 
number of dated Ptolemaic inscriptions, comparing only OGIS 182 (see below). The labda of BactAevs is b 
(see below). The third line is interpreted by B. as ¢ wa-Zto[vp], a Greek transcription (with the addition of 
the Greek article) of Eg. p-siuph, meaning ‘Amasis of Siuph’ in Upper Egypt, which is taken as confirmation 
of Hdt. ii, 172, 1, €BaciAeure Apacs, vopod pev Dairew duiv, dx ris de iv wédws, obvopd of €or: Lvov. The 
edge of the stone is close to the omicron, and since the letters are widely spaced any letter, including upsilon, 
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is possible at this point. H. regards the sign / as a mark of abbreviation the necessity for which he explains 
by the assumption that an object or inscription stood immediately to the right of the break and conditioned 
the length of the line; he compares the contemporary occurrence of the sign in MILNE, Cairo Cat. 25, no. 
9296, col. ii, 1. 12 (en< = onpecoddpos), However, it would be very surprising if the word BaotAets was 
abbreviated in this manner, H. explains the inscription as the work of a Greek familiar with Egyptian who 
wished to inform Greek passers-by of the identity of the philhellene king. This may be so, but I must 
confess that the inscription as a whole does not strike me as a genuine product. 

(10) In Rev. Phil. 1958, 92 ff., P. Masson publishes ‘Inscriptions grecques et chypriotes du petit temple 
d'Achoris 4 Karnak’. He quotes first of all the graffito from the temple, already published, 5B 6698, Badodpow 
Pilodijpov /ddpios, and compares the Cypriot ethnic here, A¢3pios, with its occurrence in a fragment from 
Kafizin published by Mitrorn, Aegyptus, 33, 84, n. 1 (cf. JEA 40, 140, no. (go)). He also quotes unpublished 
graffiti from the same temple, one in Greek, Tiaydpag [T¢rpovos AdSpws, and one in the Cypriot syllabary. 
He dates these graffiti to the first quarter of the fourth century or slightly later. Unfortunately no photo- 
graphs or copies of any sort are given. Another unpublished graffito reads Puloxpéwy Tistios LaAauivios, 
followed by a syllabic version of the same. 

(11) In Eos 48, 2 (Symbolae R. Taubenschlag ded, 2), 117-19, D. MEREDITH publishes four inscriptions 
from the amethyst mines at Abu Diyeiba in the eastern Desert near Philoteras, found by L. A, TREGENza. 
1: a dedication to Ptolemy Philometor, Cleopatra, Pan Epekoos, Apollo-Aroeres, feais peyio[ra]. M. 
prints jeya| Acs] in his text, but the iota is very clear on the photograph: correct also J. and L, Ropert, 
Bull. 1958, no. §37, where M.’s reading is repeated. In 1. 4 correct the lapsus yypul[ovos...] to Hyeu[oves...]. 
In |. 6 M. reads [avicxov raw vicw[...]. The last word, if correct, presumably indicates that Paniskos is of 
the class of vioi raiv apyepdvew (see Lesquier, Instit. milit. des Lagides, 82), 2, reproduced upside down in 
fig. 3: a dedication [[Tavi Etd}Sex edy[apioran Bedi xal] Aproypary|s...]. The lettering closely resembles 
that of some of the third-century synodic decrees (Canopus, etc.). 3: apparently part of a similar dedication, 
also has a very characteristic hand of the early or middle part of the third century (pis, omegas, omicrons). 
4: a Roman dedication to Isis, Sarapis, and Pan. This has two final lines which M. mentions but does not 
transcribe: they are not all legible on the photograph. M. says (119): ‘Philoteras is usually believed to have 
been founded by (?) Ptolemy IT Philadelphus’, and adds in a footnote: ‘Strab. xvi. 4. 5 (769): some of his 
references to places on the Red Sea coast are geographically doubtful,’ But who else would have founded a 
city so named? Items 2 and 3 are of interest in this connexion as showing relatively early Ptolemaic activity 
in the area. 

(12) In Ann. Serv. §5, 191-7 G. Micuae.ipes publishes a portable bronze offertory-box from the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis, bearing on the lid the representation of a curled serpent above which is the word 
tyiatve. M, reasonably regards the box as the property of a mendicant priest or dy’prys. 

(13) In Ann, Serv. 55, 203-6 (and pl. 1) A. Riap publishes an architraval dedication from Euhemeria, 
now in Cairo, ‘The dedication is to Preemarres on behalf of Philometor and Cleopatra. Riad dates it, on 
account of the absence of any children, to 172/1. It runs: drép Bacwiéws FTroAcualov rod IIrohewalou xai 
BaaMewns KAeorarpas, bed Pirounropwur, v, Nexfifis Loroyrios Kak Of Wo, TO mpomvAoy IT pepappire 
Ged peydAun, etyjv. R. notes the other dedications to Preemarres (the deified Ammenemes III). 

(14) In Maeander, 10, 79-82 (and photograph) A. Sapurska publishes an inscription from the collection 
formerly in the Lyceum Hosianum at Braunsberg (now Braniewo) and now in Warsaw. It is a late metrical 
tombstone of poor quality in a sunk frame. 5.'s text as here published, 5', contains some errors. A partially 
corrected version, 5* (with suggestions by P(eek)), appears in Bibl. Class. Or. 2, 3-5 (and cf. J. and L. 
Roser, Bull. 1958, no. 529). I reproduce the text as in the latter publication, embodying some necessary 
corrections: "yrury €ur Toareyart, *yivar & dua pirep ouaprije, | wdvra rd’ dprdfaca pertiyeo Saja Gavov- 
Tun | Soppards dv wavreca: Kai “ody dvi podrov erdyOyy: | Tval pd Cue currpive: Cr é"bos Caorrd wep €umnys | 
Seis 6 wey ev” ddixwpar OM rp dOapdiry a” €Befjrecs. On the left frame edyoiper ofdeis, on the right a6[av]aros. 
Line 1, Lareydy S', corrected by P. to Toareydn. Line 2, duapri: S', ‘Opudpys S* (P): the + of duaprit is 
visible on the photograph. Line 4, ciyeu(s> 5! and 5: of course diyeo, the omicron of which is clear on the 
photograph. Line 7, vai pa ot (sic) cvvzpiber pew O¢eyds S! and S?, but the latter in a footnote accepts, as 
confirmed by a study of the squeeze, a suggestion of P., pe Aifos, for uev O¢e>ds. However, the photograph 
shows that the last letter of 1. 7 cannot be labda, and seems to be a coarse, retrograde nu (M). The 
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correction ¢)dvHo¢ is minimal, and the sense of the line is finally recovered by the alteration of ce to (u«. 
Lines 11-12, ebpoipe: obdets- | [oddeis] aBdvarog S', eduorpel obdeis | dO[dv]aros (wrongly accented and 
punctuated, but correctly translated “Sei gliicklich! Keiner ist unsterblich’) 5+. In lL. 2 dewdfaca is strange 
thus used. Pace 5., there is nothing Christian in this epitaph. 


ITT. Studies of previously published tnserrptions 

(15) Buancue R. Brown's Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics and the Alexandrian Style (Monographs on 
Archaeology and Fine Arts, Arch, Inst. of America, 6) is among the most substantial works in the field of 
Ptolemaic art to appear in recent years, and in some respects supersedes PAGENSTECHER's Nekropolis (1919). 
It is largely concerned with the painted stelae of Alexandria, and thus falls within the scope of this biblio- 
graphy, ‘he epigraphical observations, which play a considerable part in the argument, are from the pen of 
C, B, Welles, who, however, worked from photographs only, except for the stelae in New York. Ch. I gives 
the first full account, based in part on unpublished material in the archives of the Metropolitan Museum, 
of the ‘Soldiers’ ‘Tomb’ of the third century a.c., discovered at Hadra in 1884, which yielded a large number 
of Hadra vases and painted stelae. This chapter sets the whole hitherto uncertain information regarding this 
tomb and its contents in some sort of order, and also provides readings of a considerable number of inscrip- 
tions on Hadra vases which had remained unpublished or had been published only in photographs. Among 
the virtually unpublished items from the tomb are the two inscribed vases, reading respectively Mo\Awviou 
and Arrocis JAdapiyou (cf, Welles, 8, n. 17), and one inscription, largely indecipherable, painted on a vase 
of a shape not otherwise attested from this tomb: the inscription is given thus (no photograph) - - - -4.E| 
OTTO. «as pad. otoabewe. x |= -7AidupuovoyeAAwna|uc/LABiournonoimanciwder. -€...aere. Welles points out that 
it would be possible to read 6 ldav[es] at the end of 1. 2, and that ‘in |. 4 the almost certain dciSexa 
suggests a following @eoi/, but that is almost pure speculation’. 

Ch. IT contains the catalogue, with detailed descriptions and excellent plates, of the painted slabs and 
stelae, nos. 1-11 being from the ‘Soldiers’ Tomb’. I note here some points concerning the inscriptions. 
No. 1 (Pag(enstecher) 19) is now read as - - - - fav---- - - - -npa- - - -, instead of merely - - - - fav - -. @av 
suggests the beginning rather than the middle of a name, and there were probably two inscriptions, one 
(of which an initial alpha is perhaps visible) on the left for the man and one on the right for the wife. 2: the 
ref. in the lemma (in note 6: it is a great inconvenience that all the lemmata are given as footnotes) should be 
to Pag, 63.3: inscription unchanged (Pag. 32). 4 (Pag. 54) previously read as... eAor..., now read as ITeAomiins 
GecoaAds. The photograph shows most of the first name, but should it not be [eAowiSas? 5 (Pag. 46) is now 
read as - - iarcos TaAdrys. 6 (Pag. 52); inscription unchanged (cf. Welles, 17, n. 15). 7 (Pag. 23) is now read 
as Dilelora yur) Leovewols] Avatipou IaAdrov (cf. Pag. ad loc.). 8 (Pag. 31), 9 (Pag. 25): reading un- 
changed (B. seems to attribute the readings of nos. 7-9, as also of nos. 21 ff., to Launey, the last person to 
refer to them; in fact they were the readings already given by Neroutsos and other previous editors). Nos. 
12-29 are a selection of stelae (some uninscribed) from other tombs, mainly from the large collection of 121 
pieces in Alexandria Museum, 14 = Br(eccia) Iscriz., 239, Pag. 61, no change. 17 = Br., ibid. 234, Pag. 5. 
20 = Br., ibid. 242, 21 = Br. 237 (very illegible, read by Br. as - - - - - €evos Maxedeiv, and by Reinach as 
--+- fevos [I"]alarys. Rostovtzeff, SEHHW'1, pl. 19, no. 1, after inspection of the original, preferred Br.’s 
reading and B. retains it also; it is unlikely that a Galatian would have a pure Greek name as early as the 
beginning of the third century p.c. It is remarkable that the same word could be read so differently). 22 — 
Br., BSAA 25, 115-16, read by Br. as --- -¢ Aecovricxov......... ns, and now by Welles as - - - o¢ Acorrisxe 
["H]re:peirys (for which both here and in the Index B. invents the novel ethnic ‘Epeiretan’). 33, given by 
Nexoutsos, RA 1887 (2), 212, no. 51, as Apurrddnuos KaAkobévous: the stone now bears the inscribed 
inscription Apnerofune KaAdAporw, of which Welles says: ‘I believe that the rather banal inscription was 
added long after the original preparation of the stele, possibly replacing a faded dipinto on the same surface.’ 
Since Neroutsos could not fail to read the present inscription (pl. 15) had he seen it, it seems certain that 
what he saw was the original painted inscription, and that the present inscribed version, with its impossible 
etacism and its strangely irreconcilable forms, is an attempt made after the date of Neroutsos’s publication 
to perpetuate the fading inscription. Sufficient time elapsed between the discovery of the inscription in 
Ramleh in 1875 and its purchase by the Louvre in 1886 (see Remwacu, Mon. Piot, 18, 43, esp. n. 2, for details 
regarding the purchase of the pieces by the Louvre; cf. also in general B. 19) for such reworking to have 
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been effected with the object of enhancing its commercial value: there is no indication when Neroutsos, who 
did not publish the stone until 1887, saw it for the last time. 24 = Pag. 16. 26 = Ann. Mus. Gr.-Rom., 
1940/50, 25 f., Nixdvep Maxe... IO- -. Welles translates simply ‘Nikanor, a Macedonian’, but the difficulty 
to which I drew attention in FEA 40, 126, no. (11) by a question-mark still persists: what is the interpreta- 
tion of the JO towards the end of the line? It clearly cannot be part of Maxed unless that name is regarded 
as a patronymic, M«dvwp Maxe[3d]vo[s Maxeiciv], which would be a strange coincidence, even though 
Maxed as a proper name is attested later (Ath, Mitt. 32, 37, no. 19, lL. 10; Mrmatiov, Inser. Graec. Bule. 14, 
|. 17; 213). 27 = Rostovrzerr, SEHHW 1, pl. 37, 1, unchanged. 28 = Pag. 6. 29 = Pag. 17. The inscrip- 
tion was given by Breccia, Rapp. 1912, 27, as KAdww | %ea. Khdwy [AA}da(?), and the form #22 «a was 
reproduced by Pag., and here, where the second name is given as [-] ea. The excellent photograph (pl. 21, 2) 
shows a surprisingly wide blank space with surface preserved before the epsilon, with no trace of a letter. 
Pp. 33 ff. contain, in continuous enumeration with the preceding chapters, a selection of the loculus-slabs 
with false doors, most of which are uninscribed. 30 = Pag., fig. 61, is a notable piece, the metrical inscrip- 
tion of which is still unpublished, and of which a brief description is given by Welles (n. 87), who says that 
the writing of the inscription is ‘of a good semi-cursive of the first or second century of the Roman period’, 
and B. correspondingly regards the wailing women represented on either side of the inscription, and the 
inscription itself within the tabula ansata—in fact everything above the representation of the door—as a 
late addition, the tomb itself being of the third or second century B.C. (so Pag. 187; for his discussion see 
89 ff.: B. 37, 42-43, n. 85, says that Breccia, Rapp. 1912, 23, dated the tomb to the second century B.c. on 
the basis of the decoration, palaeography, and associated finds, but I cannot find that he did in fact date the 
tomb either there or anywhere else), This seems to me doubtful: when I saw the piece in Alexandria I had the 
impression that the inscription might be Ptolemaic cursive, and, pace B., the wailing women are paralleled 
even on an Attic vase (see Fraser and ROxNe, Boeotian Tombstones, 64 and 191, where this representation 
is discussed), Moreover, such meticulous writing and decoration are surely unlikely in a reused tomb of 
the Roman period. In any case, it is essential that this important document should receive a full publica- 
tion. 33 = Pag., fig. §9. The inscription has always (Botti, Breccia, Pag., B. herself) been given as Sevdpyt 
xatpe (on B. ad loc., and 46 she has become ‘Xenarche’), but all the photographs seem to show that the 
first visible letter is pi: perhaps [E]rapyi (ct. “Erapyidns). 39 ff. contain a detailed discussion of the chrono- 
logy of the Alexandrian necropoleis. B. here rebuts in particular the view of KLEIner, Tanagrafiguren, that 
the Chatby cemetery should be dated wholly to the third century and not at all to the fourth (cf. FEA 30, 
89, n. 1), and then discusses the chronology of the painted stelae themselves on stylistic grounds, Her 
results, though reached by the application of new criteria, do not seriously alter the generally accepted 
chronology. On 47-48, esp. n. 41, there is a valuable bibliography of the faience oinochoae, Her discussion 
of the ‘richer tombs’, ic. hypogaea (52-60) of Mustafa Pasha, Anfushy, and Ras el-Tin, is followed by 
a new section of catalogue (nos. 38-47), this time of polychrome Hadra vases. The only inscribed vase is 
45 = Steglin Exped. u1, 3, fig. 54, "Eppoxddovs Xiov. 67-83 (nos. 48-52) deal at length with the chronology 
of Alexandrian mosaics. 48 is the famous representation of Alexandria, Rostovtzeff, op. cit. 1, pL xxxv, from 
Thmuis (E. Delta), the inscription of which, DuidiAos drole, Welles here dates (67, n. 197), by comparison 
with some Pergamene inscriptions, to the late third or early second century B.c. It could be considerably 
later, and this would agree with the Pergamene stylistic parallels invoked by B. in the stylistic analysis 
(72-74) which are of the mid-second century. But in any case the real problem is that posed by Rostovtzeff 
(loc, cit.), and not touched on by B., whether the work is a copy or not, of an earlier work, not necessarily in 
the same medium: historically this seems likely. The work finishes with a brief but sensible discussion of the 
problem of the ‘Alexandrian Style’, in which B. comes firmly out against the notion of such a separate style. 

(16) In CP 53, 169, n. 5, C. Edson discusses the meaning of Maxyédv ov orparuirm in the epigram from 
Coptos, Wilhelm, SB Wien. Akad. 224 (1), 38 ff., no, V, which Launey maintained (Recherches, 11, 1097, 
add. to 1, 293) meant simply ‘a soldier of the royal army’, Edson maintains that it probably refers to native 
Macedonian immigrants enrolled in the army. 

(17) E. Gasna’s Iserizioni preche e latine per lo studio della Bibbia (varying from whole texts to very brief 
extracts) contains a few items from or concerning Egypt: I = OGIS 726; III = Syll2 58s, I. 138-9 
(Ptolemy Macron at Delphi: ef. FEA 44, 114, no. (45)); VI = OGIS 96; VIII = OGIS 129; XI = Cli} 
1450; XIV = Clf 1510. Each is provided with a brief but useful commentary. 
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(18) In Isr. Explor. Journ. 8, 145, fig. 2, J. Lemovrren, illustrating the chthonic significance of the female 
griffin with its foot on a six-spoked wheel (of which he here publishes an excellent example with an inscrip- 
tion dated A.p. 210/211 from the neighbourhood of Gaza), reproduces in line-drawing the Alexandrian (?) 
funerary relief in the Museo Civico of Bologna, of the Imperial period, bearing a representation of a dead 
child reclining in “Totenmahl’ position, pointing at a small figure of a griffin; the inscription reads Coiep L 
+, |wnvaw B, eduntly: (it is a striking example of the unreliability of such line-drawings that L.'s drawing omits 
the last line altogether). This inscription was first published by K. Scuavensenc, JDAT 68, 60, fig. 23, in 
his article ‘Pluton und Dionysos’, where it escaped my notice; he describes the stone (70), but does not quote 
the inscription. 5. says ‘als Fundort wird Alexandria angegeben’, and this is accepted by L. But Ducat, 
Guida del Mus, Civ. di Bologna, 67 (where the piece was originally described), says only ‘Agypten’, and there 
is nothing in the inscription itself to suggest an Alexandrian origin. 

(1g) H. W. Prexet’s publication of the Greek inscriptions in the Museum at Leiden, Oudhetdkundige 
Mededelingen wit het Rijksmuseum van Oudheten te Leiden, Nieuwe Reeks XXXVIII, Suppl., contains as 
no. §§ (and pl. x, §5) a new publication of OG/S 707, the dedication from Tyre to T. Furius Victorinus, 
Prefect of Egypt ( 159/60) and praefectus praetorio, by Fortunatus, 2e8derou dmeA(eifepor) dpyeraSAdpio[s] 
Aiytrrov wai dxitpores mpocdduv MActa[vépeias]. The text contains no significant alterations. P. follows 
Cacnat, JGR 11, 1103, who suggested that the inscription might have been brought in modern times to 
Tyre from Egypt, and says ‘since Fortunatus is érirpowos of the finances of Alexandria it seems reason- 
able to assume that the stone comes from Alexandria’. This is possible, but it is surely misleading to give 
‘Alexandria’ as the provenance. Nothing is known of the circumstances of discovery (the only source, Bull. 
Soc. Ant. France, 1go1 (2), 228, says simply ‘découverte 4 Tyr’), and the mere fact that the offices held by 
the dedicant are Alexandrian does not prove an Alexandrian provenance: would P. regard, for example, 
CIF 918, from Jaffa, as of Alexandrian origin? 

(20) In AFA 62, 369-77, G. M. A. Ricnter discusses ‘Ancient Plaster Casts of Greck Metalware’ apropos 
of the recently published casts from Begram. In this connexion she discusses the well-known material from 
Memphis published by Rupensoun, Helfenistisches Silbergerdt in antiken Gipsabgiissen (1911). She maintains 
that this is not early Ptolemaic, but Roman, on the basis of the painted inscriptions on one piece, "Emydyov 
prnpocwvor and prnpdowen, for the date of which she quotes Professors Guarducci and Turner to the 
effect that (Turner) ‘there is no compulsion for the third century date; any date between the second century 
B.c. and the second century A.D. is conceivable, but I myself would incline to prefer the first century B.c.’ 
She concludes that the plaster reliefs ‘were cast in the Roman period from examples of Greek metalware 
that were still extant at the time’. 

(21) In his critical survey of G. E. Bean's publication of the Greek inscriptions of Side in Arif Miifid 
Mangzel, G. E. Bean and J. [xan, Die Agora von Side und die benachbarten Bauten, Ber. tiher die Ausgrab, tm 
Jahre 1948, L. Ronert, Rev. Phil, 1958, 15-53, refers to several inscriptions from or concerning Egypt: 
see below, nos. (26), (27), (39), (47): 

(22) In Cah, Arch. 9, 99-115, ‘Le Linteau copte dit d'Al-Méallaka’ (the ‘suspended’ church in Old 
Cairo), M. Sacorou.o republishes in a detailed study with excellent photographs the figured panel in the 
Coptic Museum in Cairo bearing the inscription in relief-letters published by Joucuet in M. Simarka’s 
Guide sommaire du Musée copte (1937). The panel portrays the entry of Christ into Jerusalem and other 
episodes in his life. The inscription reads: - - - ajsos ayAdws Aaurpeiveras ayAts rarreAds Kexrypevos evba 
KaTuKeL Tar To TAipwypa THs HedrHTos cis €(i)oup(av)iov (7?) Lwai aver (so J. followed by S. : (st) oupaviou 
is difficult, and on the photograph I seem to see Gearnros [x]at row vot) | [-- - ay] pedo $ (= wai, as usually 
but not always in this inscription) 4 araverws atror yeyepovew «ev tperayia dwry gbovres (wat) Aéyorres “adytos 
dytos aytos <l Ke wANpHs o oU(pa)vos (wal) 7 » yy THLS oy] las oot [G0]fys"* (xat) yap wenrAnpavras TS peya- 

Miornros coi, moAvevow<(Adayve, xe Or. €v of (pa)rots aaiparos ca routAos (Stc) Guvdueouw er jpiv ended kyras 
tois Bpwiros cw --- | avacrpadivar capxwleis éx ris ar[t]pardpou Feousjropos Mapias’ émixoupos yevou 
ABBG Gcodcipov zpoddpon (sic, for dative: in the form, apparently, 4°F) (wal) Pewpyics Svax(aven) (wat) olxovdptep 
followed by the date, u(nvds) [Ta(yew) of, iv(S) #, Atow(Aqreavoil), Pa, i.e. A.D, 335. 5. discusses the theology 
contained in the hymn, and places it on grounds of content between 335 and 356 (the date of publication of 
the first three discourses of Athanasius, whose doctrines she sees summarized in the inscription) and 431 
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(the absence of any reference to Georéxos, established as an official title of the Virgin at the Council of 
Ephesus in that year). It is a pity that the years of the era are not very clear on the photograph. 

(23) In Chron. d'Eg. 33, 113-34, C. VANDERSLEYEN publishes a detailed discussion of the inscription on 
the base of ‘Pompey’s Column’, OG/S 718 (JGR, u1, 106), with reference to the much-debated name of the 
prefect in |. 4. He retails at length the history of the early copies from Lucas to Wilkinson, tracing the 
sequence of the different editions, etc. He arrives at the conclusion that by the end of the nineteenth century, 
when Botti read the inscription and took a squeeze of it, the name of the prefect was, as Botti admitted, no 
longer legible, and maintains that the only two authentic readings (as opposed to conjectures) are those of 
Salt, [ociéios, and of Wilkinson, [TouSAos. He follows Grenfell and Hunt in arguing that since a prefect 
Publius of the reign of Diocletian appears in two papyri, P.Oxy. 1204 (of 299) and 1416 (undated), it would 
be a rare coincidence if there had been another prefect Posidios in the same reign, known only from the 
inscription. I may make one contribution. Nobody, so far as I know, has ever published a photograph of this 
inaccessible inscription. I have an excellent one myself, taken when the sun was briefly at the right angle, 
and this seems to me to show an upsilon, faint but certain, in the third place in 1. 4. If this is correct, then 
JToy[(B)Avos - --] must be the name. There are, indeed, possibly even traces of the second pi, [Toy'g[ Atos - - -]. 
Further, V. says that the name of the prefect can only have been of eight letters: that there is no room for 
more before ¢rapyos. Measurement of the space on my photograph shows that in fact there is room for six 
letters between the upsilon and the first letter of Grapyos. Read therefore [Movr[Asos 3]. 


IV. Religion 

(24) In his article on dedications made by Gentiles to the Jewish God E. Bickerman, Rev. int. des droits 
de lant. 5, 137-64, “The Altars of Gentiles’, discusses instances of the inclusion of the God of Israel with 
pagan deities in dedications, etc. In this connexion he discusses (157-8) SB 1323, the tombstone (of the 
second century A.D.) of Arsinoe, Geci Uynorren KO Taro eTonTy Ko “Hate wai Nepeéceat aiper Apoewon 
awpos Tas yelpas: qv Tis adr’ ddppaxa é€moiynoe 7) Kai erdyapd rig aris ra Oavarw 7 émeyapel, peréABere 
avrous. 

(25) The seventh and eighth volumes of E. R. Goonenoucn's Feroish Symbols, ‘Pagan Symbols in Judaism’ 
contain, like their predecessors, a vast amount of interesting material and speculation. These volumes are 
concerned particularly with the symbolism of lions, trees (vi, 1-134), miscellaneous divine symbols 
(rosettes, wheels, masks), and (vill, 1-117) erotic and (121-215) astronomical symbols, These subjects are 
treated with the customary vigour and wealth of documentation, and whether or not one agrees cither with 
the author’s premisses or his conclusions the volumes are a pleasure to read. They contain, however, no dis- 
cussion of epigraphical material from Egypt, so I pass them over. 

(26) In Rev. Phil. 1958, 32-33, L. Ronert discusses the dedication of a éoria to Sarapis at Side (see below, 
no. (47)), and quotes in this connexion SEG yim, 608, from Kim el-Ahmar, where, he says, the term seems 
to have no connexion with the hearth of a ‘culte familial, civique ou d’association’ and probably is used in 
the sense of Puyds. 

(27) Ibid. 44, n. 2, L. Ropert points out, in a discussion of washing-places in synagogues, that SB 27 
(= 6210) = CI} 1531, "Ededlapos NixoAdow tpyepew dep davrod xai Elpijens rijs yuvaieos To cipoldytov wal 
vo dpéap, is not evidence for synagogal practice, for even if Eleazar is a Jew he is clearly here making the 
dedication in his military capacity as a ycpow, 

(28) In Charisma, Studien sur Geschichte des antiken Herrscherkultes, 1, F. TArGER discusses the evidence 
for Ptolemaic ruler-cult. Unfortunately, the volume as a whole is essentially based on the old standard 
collections of material—particularly OGIS—and needs continual amplification and correction in this 
respect. There are also very few references to modern discussions (see Taeger’s remarks on this point in the 
preface). Thus, though there are many interesting observations and also general conclusions, and though it 
is useful to have a full-scale treatment of this subject, instead of one of more limited scope, as is usually the 
case, it is rather a jumping-off ground for further studies than a definitive treatment of the subject, and its 
theses need to be tested in the light of the large amount of material which has accrued in the last fifty years 
or so. For the Ptolemaic cult in the Aegean see 243 ff. (Aegean islands), 247 (Rhodes), 251-2 (Cyprus); for 
the state-cult of the Ptolemies see 287-308, for native Egyptian influence on ruler-cult see 416-26 (418-20 
contain a brief analysis of the synodic decrees). 
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(29) As of general interest I may note the paper of L, AMuNpsEN, Acta Congr. Madvig. 1, 251-65, “The 
Classical Greek Background of Ptolemaic Law’, a clear statement of the facts with particular reference to 
the divergences of PHal. 1 (Dikatomata) from Attic practice. 

(30) In Mus. Notes, 8, 81-98, A. A. Boyce discusses the instances in which Caracalla bears the cognomen 
‘Severus’. The evidence is mainly from the coins of Alexandria and Thrace and Moesia, but she also dis- 
cusses (88-90) that of papyri and of inscriptions from Egypt. She maintains that the evidence of these, as of 
the coins, shows that the name was not introduced until after the death of Geta in 211. She says of JGR 1, 
1185, in which Caracalla apparently occurs with the name Severus, that it must refer to Septimius Severus 
and Geta, and not Caracalla and Geta. However, the first emperor named in the inscription bears the name 
Antoninus, which did not form any part of Septimius’ titulature, and thus this inscription seems to show that 
Caracalla at least on occasions bore the name Severus before the death of his brother. In 1. 4, end, of the 
same inscription, perhaps restore [xaorpav] rather than [adrav'. 

(31) In a more general field I may note that E. Breccia has published a third edition of his Egitto, Greco 
¢ Romano. Its difference from the first edition (the second, of 1940, I have not seen) consists in the addition 
of two chapters, one (89-106) a survey of the Italian excavations of Antinoupolis in 1934-40, and one 
entitled ‘I pit importante paese del mondo’, and in the omission of two chapters on Petosiris and his tomb. 
There are also considerable additions to the notes, some apparently already included in the edition of 1940, 
others referring to recent work. 

(32) In Eos 48, 2 (cf. above, no. (11)), ro1—15, C. Kunpertwicz publishes his study on ‘l’évolution 
historique de la responsabilité des fonctionnaires dans l'Egypte ptolémaique’ (cf. #EA 44, 112, no. (28)): 
the evidence is all from papyri. 

(33) In MoAduew, 6, 7-16, “Tis d:ebdy6y roy Trodepatov I’; A, N. O1KONOMIDES discusses the combined 
evidence of JG Ix, i?, 56, the exedra at Thermos bearing the statues with inscribed bases of Euergetes I and 
his family, and P.Haun. 6, the papyrus (of which O. is engaged in a new edition) containing a summarized 
biographical account of the Ptolemaic dynasty in the third century B.c., to throw fresh light on the sequence 
of the sons of Euergetes. He suggests that the natural sequence for the names on the exedra is that the crown 
prince [TroAeuatos stood at the left end of the blocks joining the two extremities, and the next eldest at the 
right end, the place occupied by Magas, From this assumption O. proceeds as follows. He maintains that 
Polyb. v, 34, 1, s yap Oarrov TTrodepatos ¢ xAnbeis Pilomdrwp, peradAatarros rod warpos, émaveAcuevos 
tov dbeAdov Mayay...mapélaBe tiv Alyvarrov Suvacre(ay, shows that Philopator only ascended the throne 
after he had disposed of Magas, who therefore had evidently more right to it than he had. Since, therefore, 
Magas 1s shown by his location on the exedra, according to O., to be the second son, and since he could not 
have had more right than Philopator if the latter had been the first-born, it follows that the first-born of the 
exedra is not Philopator. He maintains that this age-relationship is supported by Polyb. xv, 25, 2, which 
shows that Philopator was too young to rule (this being done by Sosibius and Agathocles), and P.Haun. 6, 
which shows that Magas was sent on an expedition to Asia during the lifetime of his father. The eldest son, 
he argues, must at that time have been of ripe years, but (a) Polybius as cited above, (6) P.Haun. 6, which 
describes Philopator as wats vdog warreAds, and (c) App. Maced. 4, which calls hima mais, at a considerably 
later date (see below) all show that Philopator was still a child at the time of his father’s death. O. concludes 
that Philopator was the youngest son of Euergetes, and consequently restores his name in the missing space 
(f) on the exedra. He assumes that the eldest son of Euergetes, (b) of the monument, and also Alexander, 
(g), the third son according to O., both died before Euergetes. 

The errors in this paper are obvious (quite apart from O's unawareness of previous work upon the papyrus, 
notably Secre, Att. Pont. Accad. Rendic. 19, 268-80 and Momiciiano, CO 44, 107-16, cf. also ibid. 116- 
18), and, errors apart, it contains some very strange things. In the first place O.’s view regarding the sequence 
of the princes on the exedra, i.e. that they were arranged in descending order as follows, (1), (4), (3), (2), 
rather than in the normal descending order, (1), (2), (3), (4), seems entirely arbitrary. Secondly, by a 
weird oversight, he has not seen that the two passages which he quotes as direct evidence for the youth 
of Philopator, P.Haun. 6 and App. Maced. 4, refer not to that prince but to his infant son, Epiphanes, while 
the other passage quoted in support of this contention, Polyb. xv, 25, 2 (on the position of which see P. 
Maas, Mélanges Grégoire, 1, 443-8), is a list of the crimes of Sosibius, and provides no evidence for the age of 
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the influence of Sosibius. Moreover, the 
on an expedition to Asia, is no more significant for his 
seniority than that in Plutarch (Cleom. 33) that Sosibius feared the popularity of Magas with the army (a 
popularity which is now explained by his earlier presence on campaign), for he may have been no more than 
a boy at the time, if he was in the company of an experienced general, Finally the passage of Polybius (v, 44, 
I, quoted above) which is said to show that the claim of Magas was stronger than that of Philopator, though 
it might literally be so interpreted, evidently should not be so, for had Magas been older, this, and not his 
popularity with the army, would have been the cause of his danger to Philopator, and would certainly have 
found mention, In brief, both the foundations and the conclusions of this article seem chimerical. The 
second part of the paper (15-16), ‘"H émixAnous “Lbdparns” roi ITroAeuaiov I’ is fantastic. I have not 
seen the same author's article, dwdexaioaxdy Apyeiov, 2, 218-27, ‘NpovoAldynas rod mpos ITroAenatov ra Bf" 
ToAeuou rdw “Podicw wal ris xar’ abriy vaupayias tHe “Edéoou’, but the remarks of J. and L. Roserr, 
Bull. 1958, no. (63), suggest that it too is based on misapprehensions. 

(34) In Bull. Acad. Belge (Classe des lettres etc.) 44, 199-217, Cl. Préaux writes on 
tion dans la civilisation hellénistique d’Egypte’. 

(35) In Rev. Phil. 1958, 35, n. 3, L. Rowert contests the view of Wilhelm that the ethnics of Breccta, 
Iseriz., no. 165 (WILHELM, Beitrdge, 224, no. 227), are Alexandrian demotics. He restores in Il. 5 and 6 the 
ethnic Kaed[rys], and points out that the names are mainly Cilician. Wilhelm, loc. cit., had already noticed 
and discussed this fact, and his preference for the view that the ethnics were Alexandrian demotics is hard 
to understand. 

(36) I may also call attention to C. Sasse’s Die Constitutio Antoniniana, a detailed account of P.Giess. 40, 
and of work done upon it. There is a great deal of grammatical and linguistic analysis (some of it surely un- 
necessary), but the work as a whole is a very useful guide to the controversies surrounding this difficult text, 
It contains (129-43, esp. 134-43) a vast bibliography. 

VI. Prosopography 

(37) The third volume of Prosopographia Ptolemaica did not reach my hand in time for inclusion in my 
previous bibliography, so I may notice it here. It contains the prosopography of the clergy, the notarial and 
legal official. It opens with a list, in which inscriptions play some part, of the eponymous priests of Alexander 
and the Ptolemies at both Alexandria and Ptolemais. It embodies the results of the recent papers of GLan- 
VILLE and Skeat, JEA, and of Hintze in Mitt. Inst. Onentforsch. (cf. JEA 41, 135, no. (19)), and also 
contains a good deal of previously unpublished information. This list will no doubt long remain standard, 
A few odd points concerning the epigraphical evidence of the rest of the volume may be noted. 6303 ff., the 
list of iepeis €x Toumjeor. I recently collated this inscription, which is carved on very friable sandstone, in 
the Egyptian Department of the Louvre, and it is barely legible. The names in Il, ro ff. are particularly 
difficult to read. 6308: the patronymic is apparently not Appewos but ddueovos. 6309, the patronymic is 
probably Tpotres and not ITparos. Occasionally the caution exercised in assigning a priest to a specific 
cult seems excessive. For example, 6307 and 6394, ‘prétre de Zeus et de la bed Aupia?", the mark of inter- 
rogation seems unnecessary : the relevant inscription, OGIS 733; 18 a dedication to these deities (and to the 
Geoi avrvaor) by Apollonius and Machatas, Macedonians, described simply as of fepeis. It does not seem to 
me at all likely that the priests of another cult (presumably the contingency envisaged by the insertion of the 
question-mark) would make a dedication to deities other than the deity whose priests they were. In this 
particular case the presence of the article seems decisive. (Incidentally, the location of the cult given for 
6307 and 6394, Magdola, is wrong in itself—it should be Pelusion, the site of the cult mentioned in P.Ent. 13, 
ll. 2-3—and in any case a cross-reference to 6644 is essential.) The same argument applies also to 6398, 
where the dedicant of a plaque to Agdistis is called ¢ ‘epevs, and again to 6551, the twin dedications to Poseidon 
Hippios by 6 fepevs. Contrast with this practice that of, for example, 6410, where a dedication to Ptolemy VI 
only is made by Nikomachos 4 fepets rod Auds, the cult of which he was priest bearing no immediate relation 
to the dedication, and also (less cogently) 6382, where Cleon, the dedicant, calls himself iepeds rod Aids: here 
the dedication is not only to Zeus Olympios and Zeus Synomosios, but also to the Theoi Adelphoi. 6438, 
the comment is ‘sans doute d'Isis et d' Anubis’: surely here too there can be no real doubt. The cult here is 
said to be at Busiris, but the inscription is from the other Abukir, i.e, Canopus, 
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(38) In Eos, 48, 2 (cf. above, no. (11)), 121-32, W. Peremans and E. van 'T. Dack publish "Notes con- 
cernant PSI xiii, 969’, an administrative letter of the first century B.c. addressed by one Achilleus to 
Seleucus. They identify Seleucus with the erparyyds wai emi rdiv tpoodSaw of BGU 1761, etc. (Pros. Ptol. 339), 
and discuss possible candidates named Achilleus for the author of the letter. In this context they discuss SEG 
vill, 532, the dedication of a ‘year 10° by rd wAgjfos saw dv MAefavopeta: trréww ris fepareias in honour 
of ITrodepatos Ay dws, cvyyerjs, orparyyds, and dfny_rjs rod Apowolrov, and suggest that the father of 
Ptolemaios is the Achilleus of the papyrus. They propose to identify the ‘year 10’ with the tenth year of 
Cleopatra III and Ptolemy Soter II, 108/7, rather than with the tenth year of Cleopatra VII, as proposed 
by Otto and Bengtson. I have collated the inscription and am inclined to think that palaeographically (pace 
Rem quoted in Orro and Benctson, Niedergang, 179, n. 5, and 223) 108/7 is perfectly possible. They 
suggest a further possible identification with Achilleus, the exAoysor7js of P.Ryl. 69. In connexion with the 
phrase in the papyrus, spés rije zpooraciat ray ward [7é]v v[o]udv dete they discuss the office of Socrates 
6 pada too lepod Sa wavtew xpouerdpevos mentioned in one of the Theadelphia asylum-documents (58 
1161, second copy 6156). 

(39) In Rev. Phil. 1958, 35, L. Ronert discusses the name ‘Poxfss on the Hadra vase, OGIS 86, ‘Pontes 
Mroacws "Erevveds, and also in WILHELM, Beitrdge, 224, no. 227 (cf. above, no. (35)), where it appears as 
Tapxdévéas ‘Putos, [Ta - -, the last word of which R. would restore as [a[veporeryirys], but what is given 
in Breccia’s text as a pi, and by Wilhelm as a dubious pi, seems to be a mu. This was my own reading, 
when I collated it, and it seems fairly clear also on Breccia's photograph, pl. xxvi, even though there has 
been some miscarving. 

VIL. Lexicography, ete. 

(40) In their study of the word denpérys in civil and judicial administration in Egypt, 7/P 11-12, 141-66, 
H. Kurizsweskt and J. Moprzeyewski quote the phrase 7 xow7) drypecia of the Philae proskynema, C/G 
4896, and refer to the érypéra: of the dedication to Philometor, OGIS 106, by three chrematistai, an 
elsagogeus, and a dmypérys. 

(41) I may also note the lexicographical study of C. Sprco, Stwd. Theol. (Lund), 12, 169-91, “La Phi- 
lanthropie hellénistique, vertu divine et royale’, in which are collected numerous instances of the word 
dAavfpwria from inscriptions and papyri. 

(42) In Journ. Bibl. Lit. 77, 339-49, ‘ “Stewards of God"’—the pre-Christian Religious Application of 
Oikonomos in Greek’, J. Reumann notes (339, n. 21) the secular occurrence in the edict of Tib. Tul. Alex. 
of an éritporos tot xupiov {1} olxovouos, and (344) of an olkovopos ovrixay in the Socnopaiou Nesos 
inscriptions OGIS 177, 179, also the royal oikonomos of ibid, 188. He points out (345) that the use of 
olxovduos to designate the treasurer of private societies, guilds, and clubs is attested by OG/S 50, 51. He 
is particularly (345 ff.) concerned with the ol«ovduer of the Memphian papyri, especially PZ 56, and the 
Prinz-Joachim Ostraka, whom, following Wilcken, he regards as sacral officials and argues from this (349 
cf. 343) that the ofxovdjo: of Inschr. Magn. 9g (the decree relating to the cult of Sarapis) may also be cult- 
officials, 


VIIL. Geography 

(43) The Tabula Imperit Romani, published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, is enriched by 
a new map, entitled Coptos, compiled by D. Mereprrn. It contains a valuable archaeological map of the 
Eastern Desert, the area to which M. has devoted especial study, and is preceded by a useful introduction, 
bibliography, and list of publications containing inscriptions from the area. 
IX. The Ptolemaic Empire 

(44) In BCH 82, 77-82, J. Bousquer publishes a new fragment of the Amphictyonic decree authorizing 
acceptance of the festival of the Ptolemaieia instituted by Philadelphus (‘Evergéte’, Bousquet, 78, top, by 
error) in honour of Soter, of which two fragments were republished by myself in BCH 78, 49 ff. The new 
fragment, which forms the top of the stela and contains only the Amphictyonic date-formula, does not join 
the other fragments, and is associated with them by B. on grounds of lettering, measurements, and texture. 
The new fragment raises problems of considerable historical interest, for it is dated by the archon Pleiston 
to 266/5, while the famous decree of the Nesiotic League accepting the same festival, Syil.4 390, is commonly 
dated to c. 280 n.c. B. maintains that none of the arguments in favour of this date is decisive, and that we 
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must suspend judgement as to the date of the Nesiotic acceptance. His arguments against the date ¢c. 280 
are unfortunately not developed beyond the interpretation of the phrase viv... dvadefdyevor rv Bactteiar, 
and even if he is right in maintaining that this cannot be pressed into service on behalf of the early date, 
there remain other considerations which favour a date considerably before 266 for this text. Thus it is at 
least possible that the Amphictyonic acceptance may have come some years later than that of the Nesiotic 
League, which was immediately under Ptolemaic suzerainty. I hope to return to this question elsewhere. 
In regard to the text of the inscription the new fragment establishes the length of line, previously con- 
jectural, and B. is able to reduce the length of my restorations, while accepting my corrections of Pomtow's 
readings. 


X. Nubia, Ethiopia, ete. 

(45) In Riv. Stud. Or. 32 (2) (Scritti in onore G. Furlani, 2), 749-56, E. LitrMann discusses some Greek 
monograms from Syria and Abyssinia. The latter, which alone concern us, are graffiti on Christian wine- 
jars from Adulis published by Parment, Mon. Ant. 18, cols. 551-2, fig. 59. He makes various attempts to 
explain their mysteries, but his solutions seem arbitrary and reinforce Paribeni's remark that elucidation of 
these signs is an ‘impresa ad un tempo ardua e sterile’. 

XI. The Egyptian Gods 

(46) I may note briefly V. van Gonzenpacn’s Untersuchungen su den Knabenwethen tm Isiskult der rémischen 
Aatserzet (Antiquitas, 4), which contains a catalogue of all known instances (all of the second century a.p. 
or later) of dedications of representations of children with the characteristic lock of Horus, many from Italy. 
She prefaces the catalogue by a full discussion of the origin and significance of the type. 

(47) In Rev. Pinal. 1958, 32, no. 52, L. Ropert republishes the dedication to Sarapis at Side published by 
G. E. Bean (cf. above, no. (21)) dui "Halon peydAun Zapdmds wai trols cuwvdow Oeols tH €oriay DeaiGaw 
[Et] pqraiow, 

(48) In the year under review Cu. Picarp has published three articles entitled ‘La Sphinge tricéphale dite 
“Panthée” d'Amphipolis et la démonologie égypto-alexandrine’, concerning primarily the inscribed reliefs 
representing a composite type familiar from Egypt (see especially Guéraup, Ann. Serv. 35, 424 ff.). The most 
important of the three articles is that in Mon. Piot, 50, 49-84 (the other two articles are in CRAI 1957, 35-46 
and (essentially the same article) Act. Antig. (Budapest), 5, 228-39) in which P. republishes a monument 
of the same type from Amphipolis, long regarded as lost and republished by Sevric, Ann. Serv., ibid. 197- 
202, from an old copy, and since 1949 in Budapest Museum. The inscriptions on the relief were originally 
published by Perpaizer, BCH 22, 350-53 (who saw the stone): iepnredorros Z2widov rod Kagodripoy to 
the left, and Torofr: Peodaipom trven v Tomdwos KAciiog DéAeunos viv etyojv to the right. The deity Tororjs 
is identical with the Tifejs who occurs in the similar reliefs from Egypt. P. discusses (after Guéraud) 
the inscriptions containing the latter name. He also discusses an unpublished dedication to Qeodaipaw by 
Miaios Mapaudvov from the Serapeum of Thessalonika, the publication of which by M. Makaronas in the 
memorial volume to G. Orxonomos, 11 ("Ed. Apy. 1953/4, 2) P. forecasts (unfortunately the second volume 
appeared without this article). P. gives finally a detailed study of the various sphinx-reliefs of this class from 
Egypt, and (80 ff.) the evidence of the Alexandrian Imperial coins. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
A puzzling inscription 


Tue following lines intend to make known a puzzling and obscure inscription in private possession. 
The object is flat and approximately rectangular in shape, measuring 6 cm. by 4 cm. with a thick- 
ness of o'8 cm. The left side is complete, the others are broken. The lower edge appears to be 
virtually complete in view of the intentionally rounded corner, which assumption ts supported by 
the situation on the reverse. The same is possibly the case on the upper edge; there a certain bevelling 
suggests an edge or margin, so that only at the right side a piece of uncertain size Is missing. The 
object is made of a very hard, volcanic stone of dark brown colour, presumably silex. The reverse 
is plain except a shallow groove 1-1 cm, from the preserved edge. This groove fades towards the 
lower end, thus supporting the assumption that the lower edge is almost complete. 





The apparently upper surface is inscribed with two short vertical lines; *“] ] = 423 a>) —[%&. 
Nér nfr nb txoy is a common designation of the king, as is the following s+ Rr, although the combina- 
tion is not very frequent.' Accordingly we have here a text designed for a king, giving part of his 
titulary. The second line reads Amz hss, this last word having no determinative. The meaning of this 
phrase is puzzling. One is inclined to connect it with the preceding and thus consider it as a name 
following s+ Rr, but such a name would be highly curious and unparalleled. If As7 is not the name of 


' ‘This combination is mainly attested from the Middle Kingdom: Ammenemes I = Gauther, Lrure des 
rois, 1, 258, XIX a; Sesostris I = ibid. 272, XXVI; 176, XV 5; 279, LV B; Ammenemes II = ibid. 291, 
XXX and Seknenret II = op. cit. wu, 159, II. The presumably related form njr njr s: Ar is attested already 
for Chephren (ZAS 36, 11) and for the Middle Kingdom (Sesostris | = Gauthier, op. cit. 1, 274, XXXIV a; 
275, MX XIX; Sebekhotpe V = op. cit. u, 40, IV a, B; 41 V and Khian = ibid. 136, V1, VII). Similarly, cf. 
nr nfr det titey s¢ Re (Nisy = op. cit. 1, 55, V)- 
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a deity,! the name might perhaps be rendered ‘he who creates fury’ or ‘he who is created by fury’; 
neither version is particularly convincing. 
Nothing is known about the origin of the piece. As for the date, Ams determined by the papyrus 
roll speaks for a date later than the Old Kingdom, and yet — for =. points to an earlier date. 
Hans GOEDICKE 


On the origin of the hieroglyph _4 
In a recent issue of the Journal Mr. Iversen? put forth a new explanation for the origin of the hiero- 
glyph cf. While the form in which the sign occurs from the Twelfth Dynasty onward had long 
been identified with the lid of a quiver,* its older form .4 defied explanation. In his paper Mr. 
Iversen postulates a word 4? meaning ‘lid’ and that ‘any form of lid could originally be used to 
represent the hieroglyph, but from about the Twelfth Dynasty the lid of the quiver became its 
standard representation’. 

Support for this explanation Mr. Iversen derives from an Old Kingdom relief at Karlsruhe. 
He considers the scene as ‘representing a man apparently closing some sort of a box witha lid...’. 
Unfortunately the representation is marred at the crucial point by the juncture of two blocks. The 
other figures of the group are engaged in various activities connected with the making of bread. 
The woman next to this man is grinding cereal on a flat stone, while in the lower register a woman 
is kneading dough in a large jar and another is tending the fire in which the bread is baked. We 
thus have here a coherent group depicting different stages of bread making, and it seems justifiable 
to postulate that the person in question was engaged in the same activity. 

The representation is accompanied by the legend [|]2°> ‘sifting flour’. The scene, not 
infrequently found,? was commented on by Junker,? who cited a modern Nubian parallel to the prac- 
tice. The verb expressing the depicted activity is written here [\]4. Other spellings are 4] ,,° 
| and & 

The spelling occurring on the relief at Karlsruhe as well as that from the tomb of Ti opposes the 
reading #:/ adopted by the Wérterbuch"? and it appears inevitable to H+ as proposed by Montet." 
In the light of the two above-mentioned occurrences the sign used in this connexion would have 
to be transcribed #. Montet illustrates the hieroglyph in question by two specimens from the 
mastaba of Ti and explains it as a sieve with a handle. Since the phonetic value of this particular 
hieroglyph seems originally to have been #, its identity with the sign so frequently used with the value 
é; is questionable, apart from a possible confusion, especially as it is difficult to see how a word 
denoting a sieve could be linked with s+ ‘back’, the most frequent meaning of the phonogram. 

In the mastaba of Nb-kse-Hr, north of the Unas causeway, I observed a particularly interesting 
specimen of the hieroglyph for $7, contained in the word sd, the frequently mentioned feast.'4 The 
north wall of the chapel where the sign occurs is exceedingly well carved and the individual hiero- 
glyphs show a great deal of detail. The sign under discussion is represented as a rectangular 
object to which a rope is attached. The latter runs partly along the upper edge of the rectangle, 
while the free end stands up at an acute angle and has a loop at its end. ‘The form and arrangement 


t One could think of a defective writing of Hsrt (W6. 11, 162), but this seems rather unlikely. 

2 Kim: in names is attested only from the Middle Kingdom; cf. Ranke, Personennamen, 1, 334, 2—6- 

a JEA 42, §47-57- 

4 First suggested by Brugsch, Worterbuch, rv, 1153; cf. also Gardiner, Eg. Gramm, Sign-list Aa 18. 

8 Wiedemann und Pértner, Ag. Grabreliefs su Karlsruhe, pl. 5. 

é It is uncertain if the hieroglyphs behind the person have to be added here. 

7 Montet, Scénes, 234 f. ® Junker, Giza, x1, 161. ® Steindorff, Ti, pl. 85. 
10 Leps. Denkm. Erginzung, 21. '! Junker, ibid. 160 and fig. 64. 1 PS. tv, 16, 9-10. 
1) Montet, op. cit. 224 £. ™ WD. Iv, 28, 3- 
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of the rope closely resemble carefully drawn examples of + .' In this instance it seems clear that 
the rope attached to the harpoon was shortened in the hieroglyphic depiction for the sake of the 
balance and clearness of the form. A similar arrangement is likely to prevail for the sign under dis- 
cussion, which thus has to be recognized as an object of rectangular outline? with a long rope ending 
in a loop attached to it. 





An object of this particular shape occurs on two royal reliefs of the Old Kingdom,’ where it is 
carried by archers and apparently represents a quiver. On the older example from the temple of 
Weserkaf* the object filled with arrows is hanging over the left shoulder. The second occurrence ts 
of uncertain date, but in all likelihood belongs to the Old Kingdom.' A group of archers in a crowded 
arrangement are shooting their arrows.® On the back of each man hangs a quiver emptied of the 
arrows, which are held in the drawing hand. In both instances the object is a container of rectangular 
shape with a rope attached which is tied around the shoulders. 

It is particularly the latter instance which has a striking similarity to the hieroglyph .4. The 
way they carry the quiver on the back seems to suggest that it was from this practice that the word 
derived its principal meaning ‘back’, or vice versa, that from being carried on the back the term 
was applied to the quiver. As far as the technical point is concerned I am inclined to assume that 
the rope on which the object was suspended was firmly connected with it on one side. On the other 
presumably existed some kind of knob on which to fasten the loop at the end of the rope and so 
to facilitate the putting on of the object. 

This form of quiver,? as I am inclined to term the object under discussion, occurs only in con- 
nexion with soldiers in the Old Kingdom, whereas in the hunting scenes in the mastabas of this 
period the quiver is not depicted. 

When the quiver is considered the origin of the hieroglyph .4, the later development of the 
sign becomes better understandable. ¢4 is the lid of a quiver, and the hieroglyph thus remains 
within the range of its original pictographic value, though replacing the depiction of the entire 
object by that of a presumably significant part of it, a practice well attested in the formation of the 
hieroglyphs. Hans GOEDICKE 


! Cf. for instance, Jéquier, Mon. fun. de Pepi, u, pl. 49. 

2 This does not necessarily mean that the object had rectangular shape; a cylindrical form would likewise 
appear as a rectangle in an Egyptian representation. 

3 It is probably also depicted in Petrie, Deshasheh, pl. 4, in the top register to the left. 

* Dr. Smith gave me his kind permisssion to quote this example and supplied me with his drawing of the 
drawing, for which I wish to express my sincere gratitude. 

$ The piece, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art under inv, no, 22, 1. 23, was found re-used in the 
pyramid of Ammenemes I at Lisht. A detailed publication of this interesting object is intended in the near 
future. 

6 A similar scene was recently found by Prof. Selim Hassan during the excavation of the causeway of the 
pyramid of Unas. 

? Cf. Jéquier, Frises d'objets, 219, figs. 587-91, where no rope is indicated. Of particular interest is the model 
found at Asyiit (Chassinat-Palanque, Fourlles dans la nécropole d'Assiout, pl. 13, 1), according to which the object 
had a cylindrical shape, which would appear in the drawing as a rectangle. 
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Ramesses II]: notes and queries 
RECENT interest in Ramesses ITI, his sons, and his successors! leads me to record a few notes and 
queries put down in the Queens’ Valley in 1953-4, in the hope that further investigation along the 
lines indicated will provide additional evidence for this perplexing period. 

Ramesses [II was surely, as Campbell understates it, ‘somewhat frugal in recording wives’ names 
—and children’s, he should have added. Seele has now pointed in fullest detail to this ‘frugality’ 
in reliefs at Medinet Habu and Karnak; but no one, to my knowledge, has suggested the possibility 
of a carry-over to the Queens’ Valley. Here four or five tombs listed on the 1926 Survey Map* as 
‘prepared for an unknown queen’ are strangely reminiscent of religious papyri prepared for an 
unknown buyer whose name was never entered in the spaces reserved for it. Tombs 32, 40, and 73 
contain one or more blank cartouches,* while 36 has spaces only ; my notes fail to include these details 
for 75 and it is likely that its present anonymity was not original, particularly since its extensive 
plan differs widely from the others.* 

These notes, made for another purpose, are totally inadequate for considering the possibility of a 
relation of these tombs to Ramesses III. But they do show that enough decoration remains on the 
walls of the four for comparison and approximate dating. ‘The overall plans available to me tend to be 
short and wide, rather than long and narrow. The outstanding quality of 40 is comparable to that 
of Nefertari in some respects, while its ‘canopic room’ in particular appears to be too individual 
for anonymous conception.* Thus lack of names in these tombs seems more puzzling than their 
absence in the temples. Does the coincidence have a meaning that perhaps would help explain the 
practice in both cases? 

In contrast, there was originally no dearth of names in the sons’ tombs in respect of the father, 
Ramesses III, or of the owner: 42, Prathiwenmaf; 43, Sethikhopshef, Ramesses VII or VIII;7 44, 
Khatemwése; 53, Ramesses, Ramesses IV;8 55, Amenhikhopshef, Ramesses VI. The decoration 
in all cases appears to have been much the same, while the principal characteristic of the plans 
is length and narrowness in 43, 44, 55—as in the presumably unfinished tomb of Isis, 51, the 
mother of Ramesses VI, who provided the tomb, and the queen of Ramesses III.° 42 and 53 differ: 


' Seele, Agyptologische Studien H. Grapow zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet, 296-314; Nims, Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, 14, 136-9; Yoyotte, FEA 44, 26-30; Cerny, JEA 44, 31-37; specific references to these articles is 
usually omitted below. For the tombs discussed, see the pertinent pages in Porter and Moss, Top. Bibl. 1, 
pt. 2 (2nd ed.), and in Schiaparelli, Relazione, 1, neither available to me at present. 

2 Two Theban Princes, 5. 3 Sheets E 1-2. 

4 Since the cartouche could be used for royal daughters, it is usually impossible to distinguish queens and 
princesses here. They are wives of Osiris, of course, with no reference to earthly consorts, if any. 

5 Cf., too, Champollion's count of four tombs ‘pour des reines ou des princesses dont le nom ne fut pas 
écrit’, Bruyére, Bull. Inst. fr. 25, 153. The latter's theory of tombs held ready for immediate decoration at the 
death of a member of the royal family deserves consideration, but for me it has no bearing on the final omus- 
sion of names. None of the five had doors in 1954. 

6 This tomb, especially, warrants publication. 

7 Since Nims (p. 138) removes the obstacle of mit-lre noted by Seele, would it not be more reasonable to 
assume the identity of prince and king than to presume for the latter a second individual of whom almost 
nothing is known? If so, Ramesses-Sethikhopshef would be Ramesses VII or VIII, depending upon whether 
or not Ramesses-Itamin was the son of Ramesses VI. No Kings’ Valley tomb for Sethikhopshef is now known, 
but I have noticed two distinct styles of decoration in the Ramesses [X tomb, no. 6; several of the ceilings and 
architraves are much finer in workmanship than some at least of the walls. Does evidence of possible usurpa- 
tion exist in the tomb or on the ostraca? 

® Identified by Yoyotte and Cerny. In addition to Yoyotte, for the other four princes’ tombs see Bruyére, 
op. cit., especially pp. 157-65, and his opinion that the future ‘nous rendra peut-étre d'autres tombes’. 

® As Cerny demonstrates. Is it possible that §1, similar in plan to the princes’ rather than the other queens’, 
was originally made for another son? Only 52, the tormb of Queen Tyty, is comparable in design. It should be 
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the roughly square sarcophagus room of 42, reached by a single corridor, is supported by the only 
pillars of the group; 53, shorter and wider than ‘normal’, adds a large room off to the right at the 
end of the main axis and was to have been enlarged still further from this addition, Thus on the 
basis of typology alone it is more likely that 53 was re-made, rather than made, for Ramesses;' 
and re-use should be considered for 42 also. 

On this basis, too, it is possible that the anonymous tomb next to 42 on the north-east and distant 
only a few feet, 41, was originally cut for a sixth son. Immediately upon entering, 41 impresses one 
as being the typically long, narrow type used by Ramesses III. Like 53, it is listed on the 1926 
survey simply as ‘uninscribed’; I did not look for fragments or other evidences of original decoration, 
My memory is that of a damaged tomb, whether by intent, time, or accident, particularly in the 
room off the corridor on the right. The floor is everywhere covered with debris and the tomb 
thoroughly blackened from fire, as commonly in this Valley; for example, in 42, 43, 53, 55, 68, 71, 
74, 75. If Pentwére of the harem conspiracy was, indeed, a son of Ramesses III, as Seele believes, 
was this tomb to have been his? Or could it be the open, unused tomb attributed by Papyrus Abbott 
5, 3 in Year 16 of Ramesses IX to children of Ramesses II? 

Whether or not this question of specific ownership can be answered, it would seem certain, as 
Yoyotte has proved with regard to 53, that a thorough examination, with plans to scale, of all 
tombs unaccounted for in this wadi would be rewarding. And less evidence, as he says, remains each 
day. ELIZABETH ‘THOMAS 

Wpwtyw ‘bystanders’ 
Ix my note JEA 42, 36(71) on Lebensmiide, 85, I hazarded a guess that the sense there of wptotyz, 
lit. ‘messengers’, might possibly be ‘bystanders’. Since that note was printed I have seen Caminos’s 
comment on P.Sallier rv, vs. 4, 1, in his Late-Egyptian Miscellantes, p. 347, where he calls attention 
to a word written \/>#4 (P.Kah. 9, 2. 16) or Jel gy 2s (P. Sall. 1v) which means ‘household’, 
later extended to ‘crowd’. It seems not unreasonable to suppose that the obscure wpwtyw in Lebens- 


miide, 85, must in that context have a somewhat similar sense, in which case my guess of ‘bystander’ 
may not have been unduly wide of the mark. 





Dw, wdi, rdi 
IN texts from the Old Kingdom onwards we meet with three apparently synonymous verbs which 
are written respectively ==, =, and {~~ or as (var. “) or /\). Of these, the last is by common 
consent granted full independence, but according to We. V, 414 <= is to be regarded merely as a 
variant of %—. I believe that this conclusion is mistaken, and that = is a verb in its own right. 
The first point to be noted is that whereas the basic meanings of == are ‘give’,} ‘place’,+ those of 
%.= are ‘place’,5 ‘throw’ ;* a survey of texts from the Old Kingdom to the Eighteenth Dynasty has 


remembered, too, that 41-44 form quite a compact group at the end of the southern branch, while 51-55 are 
in continuous line in the principal wadi—if 54, unfinished according to the survey, is omitted: it should be 
investigated, however. 

' A question raised by Yoyotte, since ‘two successive decorations’ are beyond dispute. For the dependability 
of plans cf. Hayes, Royal Sarcophagi, 6-7. 

2 Peet, Great Tomb Robberies, 1, 40; ut, pl. 3. Is it likely that such a tomb of Ramesses II] might have been 
assigned at this time to Ramesses I]? The robbers’ practice of burning coffins in the tombs is, of course, well 
known and probably accounts in part for the blackening. 

’ Pyr. ob. S28e. 8306. 16810; Urk. 1, 91, 7; Davies and Gardiner, Amenembet, pl. 23. 

4 Pyr. 6c. 31a. 65a; Dexter rel. 14, 4; 15, 29; Urk. 1v, 221, 7; 261, 5. 

3 Pyr. 2996. 465¢; Sethe, Lesestiiche, 75, 17; Ebers, 19, 6; Textes rel. 1, 9. 

* Gardiner, Notes on Stnuhe, 49. 
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not yielded a single instance of <= in the sense of ‘give’,! so that — and = are synonymous only 
in part. Further, == has a masculine infinitive de, in vertical columns written “ » see Naville, Deir 
el Bahari, 1, pls. 62. 72. 75; Davies and Gardiner, loc. cit,;? var. == Urk. rv, 309, 5, whereas the 
tertiae infirmae verb wdi has a feminine infinitive Se Urk. 1, 339, 6; 353, 3. This alone is 
sufficient to show that dw is distinct from both wa? and rdi, the latter writing its feminine infinitive 
as a or “~*, That this verb dw is not a biliteral but belongs to the ultimae infirmae class is shown by 
the existence of geminated forms (Pyr. 52). 8o7c. 17756; Urk. 1v, 260, 13). In the parallel texts of 
Pyr. 656¢. 12496. and 1254¢ = and %— occur side by side; in Spell 527 the two forms are com- 
pletely interchangeable, for 12485 has %—- in all three versions, whereas 1249@ has only — and 
12496, as already stated, has both. In such cases it is not impossible that —. may indeed be a mere 
variant of }—., but it is equally possible that one is a genuine alternative for the other; these 
instances do not invalidate the case for the real independence of the two verbs. It is of interest to 
note that in the Pyramid Texts d(«) in its sense of ‘place’ is far more common than wd(?). 

The relationship between dw and (r)d? is of a rather different nature. In the period under review 
they are rarely confused in the script, the only instance that has come to my notice being “T= ‘put 
to shore’, Urk. tv, 9, 6, beside the more usual — 1m © Urk. 1, 104, 16 (with det. ak); IV, 309, 5, var. 
== }—7 Naville, locc. cit., apart from the strange medical idiom tat le? Vat nd 
ey ®& le ..., discussed by Breasted, P. Edwin Smith, 134. Here some corruption has un- 
doubtedly occurred, and it seems probable that td-hr-k sw may be the true reading out of which the 
others have been corrupted. On the other hand, the semantic and phonetic relationships between 
deo and (r)di are closer than between de and tedi. 'The two former are much more nearly synonymous, 
both sharing the basic senses of ‘give’ and ‘place’, and, in those forms of rdf which have lost the 
initial r, the pronunciation must have been very similar to the corresponding forms of dw; in fact, 
if we are right in reading the geminated form *~ as dd, it is not to be distinguished, so far as the 
consonants are concerned, from the gemination = of dw. Only in the infinitives —.} and *~ do the 
two verbs show any essential phonetic difference once the initial r of rdf is dropped, and this may 
explain why, in texts subsequent to the Old Kingdom, dw occurs much less frequently; it is prob- 
ably being progressively replaced by (r)di. 

It can hardly be accident that three more or less synonymous verbs should all have only one strong 
radical and that radical d. I have suggested elsewhere? that from the ancient word yd ‘hand'—lost 
in Egyptian but preserved in Hebrew—whence the hieroglyph = derived its value d, there sprang 
a denominative verb idm ‘act with the hand’. I believe that this verb survives in the form dw,* and 
that wdi and rdi are secondary formations from it which have been assimilated to the general class 
of tertiae infirmae verbs. It is surely significant that the basic meanings of ‘give’, ‘place’, ‘throw’ 
which these three verbs share between them are all activities of the hand, and I suggest that it is in 
the one radical d common to all three that the implication of manual operation lies. 

R. O. FAULKNER 





! ‘The apparent exception r tedt ran imy-r fiento-niy .. . ‘to give the name to the chief prophet .. .’ L’rk&. 1, 
282, 5 1s a shortened expression for ‘to put the name on the list of’; even in English the use of ‘give’ here is 
figurative. 

2 Certainly an infinitive: ‘the giving of oil’. 

1 OLZ, 1958, no. 1/2, col. 31. 

4 I have failed to trace what I believe to be the original form fai or idee, and it would seem that the original 
initial ¢ was already lost by the time we first meet this verb. Thacker’s view (Semitic and Egyptian Verbal 
Systems, 74 ff.) that in => and b= we are dealing with a verb day is, I think, ruled out by the gemination =) 
which could occur only if the d were a penultimate radical to which the weak final is assimilated: idi or idte > 
dw fills this condition, and dy does not. 
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Mist ‘knee’ 
In his Onomastica, vol. 11, p. 242", Sir Alan Gardiner rejects the rendering ‘knee’ for_> (|= must, preferring 
to translate as ‘thighs’, ‘lap’, see also Barns, Ram. Pap. p. 16. While this word can undoubtedly have the 
meaning ‘thigh’, ‘haunch’ as a joint of meat, this sense is surely secondary; that the basic meaning 1s ‘knee’ 
is indicated by the yen Fh ‘kneel’ Pyr. 1057. 1535, var. Shly P.Ram. 111, A 14, ed. Barns, while the 
attitude of mourning ©? > jaf, e.g. Sin. R 10; Weste. 12, 20, must be ‘head on knee’, for ‘head on lap’ 
would be an impossible physical contortion. Finally, in de Buck, Coffin Texts, Spell 20 (1, 56), referring to 
the resurrection_of the deceased, we read: ‘Gtb has opened for thee thine eyes which were blind, 
= pies 4 —t he has straightened for thee thy knees which were bent, there is given to 
thee thine heart (ib) which thou hadst from thy mother, thine heart (A#ty) which belongs to thy body’. Here 
there is a clear allusion to the early attitude of burial with the knees drawn up, an attitude which Géb 
removes when he restores the body to life. We conclude therefore that must is rightly rendered as ‘knee’ in 
., while in the case of animals ‘hock’ is probably the best translation (W6. ‘Kniestiick’); when used as a 
joint of meat this part of the animal usually includes some or all of the haunch above the hock. The ‘knees’ 
of a quadruped are on the forelegs, which in Egyptian are fpf. R, O, FAULKNER 


The_Gayer Anderson Jubilee Relief of Amenophis IV 


In my article on the beginning of the El-‘Amarna period in the foregoing pages of this issue it will 
be seen that by implication I date the Gayer Anderson limestone relief at Cambridge? to the first 
jubilee of the Aten in regnal year 2 of Akhenaten, in view of the fact that the nomen of the king was 
originally inscribed in its Amenophis form. This dating, however, would appear to be controverted 
by the evidence afforded by the inscription on the left of the relief where the Aten is unequivocally 
described as ‘at (the House of) Rejoicing in Akhetaten’, a building which was not erected and 
occupied much before year 6 at the earliest. 1 am not disposed to accept Fairman’s tentative sug- 
gestion that this Pr-Ary m sht-Tin was at Hermonthis. 

The explanation must rather be that the qualifying phrases referring to the Aten were inscribed 
on this relief later, probably in or after year 6 at the same time as the king's nomen was altered to its 
Akhenaten form. The epithets of the Aten appear to have been crammed into a space not originally 
allotted for them and the feeble minuscule glyphs are in marked contrast to those forming the rest 
of the inscription. 

Moreover, apart from the reference to the Southern On, it is certain on other grounds that this 
relief came from the temple of the Aten at Karnak and not from Akhetaten as Griffith seems to 
imply. It clearly reflects in its nervous drawing and rather inept carving the characteristic style of 
the first years of Akhenaten’s reign, and should be associated with similar reliefs which have 
come to light as a result of recent clearances around the Second Pylon at Karnak. Above all, its 
measurements conform closely to the standard dimensions of all such Theban talatates.4 

C. ALDRED 


Note on a hitherto unknown technique in Egyptian bronze-working 


THE fact that the Egyptians used a great variety of alloys of copper, tin, lead, zinc, and other metals 
has been evident for many years, and that alloys of differing proportions and properties were 


t ToC, whence this passage is quoted, omits J, but the damaged M.C. ros yields the correct reading. 
2 In the Fitzwilliam Museum, No. E.G.A. 2300, 1943. Griffith, JEA 5, 61 ff, and op. cit. 8, 199 ff. 
1H. W. Fairman, COA 11, 193. 

4 J. Leclant, Orientalia, 24, 299. 
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deliberately chosen for manufacturing the different parts of bronze objects, parts which were sub- 
jected to differing kinds of wear or secondary treatment, has been amply proved by such metal ana- 
lyses as appear in the publication of the Buchis burials at Armant.' Now I believe that I have found 
evidence for a technique in which a bronze casting was coated in some manner with a thin layer 
of a significantly different alloy of the same metal. 





Fic. 1. Portion of surface of situla. 
(Magnification * 4-2) 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art recently purchased a bronze situla of the normal late period 
type? and it was submitted in due course to the Conservation Department for examination and 


' Mond and Myers, The Bucheum, 1, pp. 105-6. In two bronze situlae the body material varied from the 
handle material in such a way as to suggest that the former was chosen for its suitability for secondary carving 
and engraving, and the latter for its hard wearing properties. 

? Accession No. 58. 76. 5. At present unpublished except for a photograph which appears in the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries (New York) Sale Catalogue, May 15, 1955, on p. 11, no. 61. It is to be the subject of a forth- 
coming article in the Museum Suilletin. 

B7sro Pp 
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treatment. Preliminary microscopic examination revealed in many areas the presence of a surface layer 
having a glassy bluish-grey appearance (fig. 1), and Mr. Murray Pease, who made the examination 
and to whom I am grateful for the results here published, was of the opinion that this layer was not 
the normal result of the corrosion of the bronze, but was ‘a deliberate application made at the time 
of the object's fabrication’ and perhaps was of a vitreous nature, I therefore agreed to his suggestion 
that he submit specimens of the body and layer materials to an outside laboratory for spectrographic 
analysis. ‘The results of this analysis are as follow.' 






Coatin g 











Copper . Major Major _ 

Tim Niinor on | 
Arsenic ox Not founa_>*bout a 
Lead ox (low) Major — 

Iron ox (low) oox (high) 

Antimony o-oox (low) 

Silver oox 

Nickel . Not found 

Silicon . ox (high) 

Magnesium o-00x oox 

Aluminium Not found | o-x (low) 





Elements checked but not found: zinc, cadmium, chromium, cobalt, vanadium, tungsten, bismuth, titanium. 


From these results it can be seen that there is an unusually high proportion of lead in the surface 
layer only, and since such bronze alloys were sometimes used in the late period to simulate silver, 
it can be assumed that that is the purpose in this case. 

It only remains to discover how the layer was applied. Mr. Pease’s preliminary suggestion t 
it was of vitreous nature was not fully born out by the analysis, since this shows no sufficiently hig 
proportion of silicon for it to have been a typical enamel glaze. There 1s, nevertheless, a quite wide 
variation in the proportions of silicon found in the two samples and some sort of semi-vitreous— 
coating, involving alkaline metals, now lost, may be a remote possibility. Dr. R. H. Bell of-the con- 
sultant laboratory and Mr, Pease agree in suggesting that ‘it was a heavy plating of lead-copper 
alloy’, applied by dipping the casting into a molten mass of the alloy, ‘subsequently re-chased and 
polished to simulate silver’. As one would expect, no trace of the coating was found on the inside of 
the situla, though the rim and the rings for the bail handle are coated. 

It would have been interesting to compare an analysis of the handle, but unfortunately this part 
of the situla is lacking. I should be grateful for any information on situlae or other objects exhibiting 
a similar technique, or having varying alloys in their constituent parts, and I hope that this short 
note may lead to the re-examination of some of the bronzes in our collections. 








E. Younc 


t ‘The laboratory, Lucius Pitkin, Inc., quotes the following quantitative definitions of the terms employed 
in the analysis: Major=above 5 per cent. estimated. Minor=1-5 per cent. estimated. o-x, o-ox, o-oox= 
concentration of the elements estimated to the nearest decimal place; ¢.g. o-ox—0°01-0'09 per cent. estimated. 
‘Not found’ means not detected in the particular sample by the technique employed. 
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Tombs, Temples and Ancient Art. By Joseph Linpon Situ, edited by Corinna Lindon Smith. University 
of Oklahoma Press: Norman, 1958. xv-+349 pp. and 47 half-tone illustrations. 
In this delightfully readable book are described the lifework and experiences of a highly gifted American 


painter in many different lands, but above all in Egypt. Most of his original work having found homes in 
his own country, the British public must rest content with the many samples here shown in photography, 
the majority being reproductions of ancient sculpture in relief and in the round. It is not the business of 
this Journal to dwell upon the author's artistic talent, nor yet upon his literary ability, but it is a pleasure, 
if a melancholy one, for the present reviewer to testify to the faithfulness of the lively glimpses afforded of 
the eminent excavators and scholars concerned in the great discoveries at Thebes in the first quarter of this 
century. The rapid pen-portraits of men like Maspero, Petrie, Reisner, Quibell, Carter, and Weigall, as 
well as of Theodore Davis who financed the digs, bring all these old friends to life again. A great debt is 
due to Mrs. Lindon Smith for having so ably edited and abridged the diaries kept by her husband throughout 
the long life of eighty-six years which terminated in 1950. 

Here we must concentrate our attention upon the two sensational discoveries in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings where Lindon Smith was not merely an eye-witness, but even an active participant. The account 
that he gives of the finding of Iuya and Tuia is less instructive than diverting, but the reader will derive 
much amusement at what he has to tell about the V.I.P.s to whom special deference had to be shown. Of 
greater importance are the twenty pages devoted to that ‘so-called Tomb of Queen Tiye’ which I discussed 
in my article in JEA 43, 10 foll. The sequence of events attending this discovery is described in minute 
detail, and here Lindon Smith must at least be regarded as first-hand evidence. According to his narrative 
it was he, not Theodore Davis, who first entered the tomb and even removed with his own hands the sheets 
of solid gold which covered the mummy. All that we are here told has, we are made to understand, been 
taken from notes made at the time, but it was only forty-two years later that Lindon Smith allowed himself 
to be convinced that the mummy found was that of Smenkhkaré and that he ventured to put forth a theory of 
his own largely dependent upon the conclusions reached by Engelbach and Derry. This is not the place 
to thresh out the problem afresh, but I cannot refrain from using this occasion to modify my own contention 
that the coffin was made for Akhenaten from the start. I owe to C. Aldred my conversion to the view that 
it was originally intended for one of the ‘AmJrna princesses and only secondarily adapted for the king. 
Aldred takes as his point of departure the justified assumption that Akhenaten, from the very beginning 
of his reign, will have started preparing for himself a funerary equipment not vastly inferior to that which 
ultimately fell to Tut‘ankhamiin's lot; clearly the coffin now reconstructed in the Cairo Museum, though 
not unworthy of a royal princess, was not up to Pharaonic standard. I confess having overlooked the im- 
portance of the uraeus bearing the name of Aten in its later form; this had obviously been later affixed to 
the head in order to transform a coffin not intended for a king into one which could so serve. I now also 
see that the excision of words at the beginnings and ends of the long bands of inscription is explicable only 
by the desire to eliminate all reference to the princess who was the coffin’s original owner, and the replace- 
ment of these words by kingly titles would naturally have the effect of throwing into relief Akhenaten’s 
ultimate ownership. However, I still adhere to my opinion that the inscription on the foot-end was largely 
prompted by the example of those earlier and later coffins which placed a speech of Isis in that position, 
and I attach great weight to the pronoun of the znd person masculine in the words put in the mouth of the 
female speaker now seen to have been the originally intended occupant, if she, and not Akhenaten whose 
name is so prominent on the coffin, was that intended occupant, then the pronoun in question can have 
only been used to express the hope that she would continue to live in his proximity to all eternity; or in 
other words, this princess's coffin had been designed to find a place in the family tomb at El-'Am4rna. 
The same conclusion emerges also from the words ‘who shall be here living for ever’ left standing after 
Akhenaten’s cartouche both in the horizontal bands and on the foot-end of the coffin. I am happy to 
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record Aldred’s agreement with me that the makers of the final interment believed that they were burying 
the heretic king himself; we both find the testimony of the magical bricks incontrovertible. 

The particular problem to which so much space has been given above naturally forms but a small part of 
Lindon Smith’s most interesting book; but it chances to be the part most likely to appeal to readers of our 
Journal; and that must be my excuse for having dealt with it at such length. Aan H. GaRDINER 


Les Maximes de Ptahhotep. By Zavxix ZApa. Editions de l'académie tchécoslovaque des sciences, Prague, 

1956. Roy. 8vo. Pp. 176. Price 40 crowns. 

I do not think that any literary genre is more essentially Egyptian than the book of wisdom, the manual of 
manners and day-to-day living. Such works were favourites from at least the Third Dynasty until Egyptian 
culture lost its individuality with the coming of Christianity, 

The Precepts of Ptahhotep claims in its introduction to have been written by the vizier Ptahhotep in the 
reign of Asosi of the Fifth Dynasty. It is therefore a very old book indeed, and we are fortunate that it sur- 
vives entire in the Prisse Papyrus which dates from about the beginning of the Thirteenth Dynasty, Most of 
the text is also covered by duplicates of later date. 

Dr. Ziba opens with a preface, and follows this with the three sections of the book proper: the text, the 
translation, and the commentary. Finally there is a bibliography of books consulted. 

The text is hand-written in clearly made hieroglyphs, and is set out verse by verse, numbered according to 
the system introduced by Dévaud. With one small exception every known version of the book is included in 
full. The exception is the fragments of the B.M. Papyrus No. 10509, now to be found in Caminos's Literary 
Fragments in the Hieratic Script, which were not available to Dr, Zaba for publication, In every case the verse 
as it is found in Prisse is written out first, whilst immediately beneath come all the other versions. The com- 
parison of one version with another is thus made as easy as is practically possible, This is a great help in 
translation, as the later texts often throw a welcome light on the difficulties in that of Prisse. ‘This publication 
of the complete text of the Precepts of Ptahhotep is in itself sufficient to make the possession of the book well 
worth while, because no other up-to-date transcription of this very important document is available. 

The translation is printed, and is complete and separate for each version of the text. ‘This is a valuable 
feature since it enables students of other disciplines to make full use of every aspect of the evidence presented 
by the variant versions. I have studied the translations with great care, and the more I have studied them the 
more impressed I have become with the great acumen and scholarship shown. Every single verse has been 
translated: a feat of skill and courage; indeed a great contrast to Erman’s rendering in his Literature of the 
Ancient Egyptians with its summaries, dashes, and plain omissions. Naturally not every translation of Dr. 
Zaba’s will be accepted, but many an improvement will stem from his suggestions, and nothing can detract 
from the general success that has attended his efforts to find coherent meaning in this notoriously difficult text. 

The commentary runs into no less than 68 printed pages. In it Dr, Zaba has defended his translations, 
sometimes at length, and has provided invaluable discussions on grammar, syntax, and vocabulary. I have 
found this commentary most useful. 

I have no hesitation at all in recommending Dr. Zaba's Les Maximes de Ptahhotep, and I look forward to 
the detailed study of the orthography of the manuscripts, of their relation to one another, of the arrangement 
and contents of the book, and of historical and literary aspects of the text, as well as to the complete vocabulary 
and index of ideas which he has promised for the future. 

I have noticed the following misprints and errors: 

P. 7, n. 1, 1. §. The number of the British Museum papyrus should be ‘1o509’ not ‘10409’. 

P. 45, verse 364. <> 1s to be read, not <, in the middle of the line. 

P, 51, verse 448. | is omitted after @/ },. 

P. 75. The line number in the translation of should read ‘1o7' not ‘roq’. 

P. 132, note to verse 220, last two lines. The FEA reference should read ‘109 note 2" not ‘108 note 1’. 

P, 134, note to verse 239. The paragraph number in the last line should read ‘496’ not ‘446’. 

P. 144, note to verse 320, ¢tc., first line. The quotation from L, should read ‘C3|¢1|--~-" not Te AP ---', 

See p. 41, verse 320, and also the B.M. facsimile, 

P. 146, note to verse 335, second line. The verse number should read ‘334’ not "335 - 

C. H. 5. Spaute 
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Hieratic Ostraca, By Jarostay Cerny and Avan H. Garprver. Vol. I. Oxford, printed for the Griffith 

Institute at the University Press by Charles Batey, 1957. Folio. Pp. x-+-35, pls. 115. Price £6. 6s. 

For years we have been tantalized by references to the Gardiner Ostraca, the Petrie Ostraca, and others. 
Now, thanks to Sir Alan Gardiner and to the devoted labours of Professor Jaroslav Cerny a large part of 
these collections is published and so made available for the use of all. 

Everyone will know the collections of ostraca that have been published by the Cairo Museum and the French 
Institute of Cairo. The present volume, in effect, forms an addition to these but far surpasses them in beauty 
of presentation, for the paper is of high quality, the printing is a delight to the eye, and the plates are superb. 

This book contains over 300 new ostraca, the core of the work being the specimens from the collections of 
Sir Alan Gardiner, the late Sir Flinders Petrie, and the Leipzig Egyptological Institute, In addition there are 
numbers of specimens from the collections of the Rev. Colin Campbell, the Rev. Dr. G. O. Nash, the British 
Museum, the Ashmolean Museum, and other sources. 

The ostraca in this book are from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasty in date and are, with one 
exception, all from Thebes. The contents are both literary and non-literary, comprising such subjects as 
extracts from the Anastasi Papyri, various hymns, the Instructions of Ammenemes and of Hardjedef, the 
Lansing Papyrus, love songs, magical papyri, the Satire of the Professions, as well as accounts, work journals, 
legal proceedings, letters, lists of goods, lists of names, oaths, and payments. 

The ostraca are described individually plate by plate. In each case the name of the collector or other owner 
is followed by a statement of the material of which the ostracon is made, how it is inscribed, whether it is 
complete or not, the nature of the contents, and references to other publications if any. 

The plates, which naturally form the main mass of the book, reproduce the ostraca full size. Numerically 
these plates run from 1 to 115; but this is deceptive, for there are 115 plates of hieroglyphic transcription in 
a beautifully clear hand made by Professor Cerny, 78 plates of excellent hieratic hand facsimiles, and 4 plates 
of collotype facsimiles, making 197 plates in all, In the case of the 33 plates for which no facsimiles are pro- 
vided a single line of the hieratic is given to illustrate the style of handwriting for most of the ostraca 
concerned. 

The book is provided with an explanatory note which gives the principles followed and details about the 
technical terms and symbols used. There are two indexes; one (Index A) lists the ostraca by the names of the 
collections and owners, the other (Index B) lists the ostraca by contents in two groups, literary and non- 
literary. Cc. H. 3. SPAULL 


Private Tombs at Thebes. Vol. 1. Four Eighteenth Dynasty Tombs. By Torcny SAve-SOpersercu. Oxford, 
printed for the Griffith Institute at the University Press by Charles Batey, 1957. 4to. Pp. xii-51, pls. 72. 
Price {4. 45. 

When Norman de Garis Davies died in 1941 the Griffith Institute in Oxford came into possession of a 
large amount of unpublished material which he and his wife had collected. This material has been used to 
produce this book, which is to be the first of a new series of volumes on the private tombs at Thebes. More 
of the material will be utilized for the projected future volumes. 

This book, as always with the publications of the Griffith Institute, is finely printed on good paper. No 
effort has been spared to produce the best practicable record of the tombs in question, which are very badly 
damaged. Mr. Davies's drawings and descriptions have been used as a base, but they have been studied, 
revised, and also collated with the originals in Egypt. The records made by early travellers have been 
examined and used to complete details which are no longer extant. 

The plates depicting these tombs are mostly line drawings in black and white, but there are a number of 
excellent photographs of details and objects. These plates are preceded by some fifty pages of detailed 
description, In addition there is a Foreword by Mr, D. B. Harden, a note entitled Acknowledgements, lists 
of contents and plates, and a series of indexes covering Names of Divinities, Royal Names, Names of Private 
Persons, Titles and Occupations (selective), General Index, References to Urkunden, tv, and References to 
Wreszinski, Atlas. 
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As is stated in the title, four tombs are described in this book, numbers 73, 155, 17, and 48. No. 73 is that 
of an official whose name is lost but who lived in the time of Hatshepsut. He was the Chief Steward of the 
king and held the same posts as the famous Senmut, whom he probably succeeded in office. No. 155 belongs 
to the Great Herald Antef, who also lived during the reign of Hatshepsut and who owned the Louvre stela 
No. C. 26, No. 17 belongs to the Chief Physician Nebamin and is probably to be dated to the reign of 
Amenophis II. No. 48 is of the time of Amenophis III and belongs to the Chief Steward of the king, 
Amenembét, called Surer. 

With regard to Surer an interesting point arises, for it is stated that the tomb was mutilated twice, once 
under Amenophis III and then again when Akhenaten carried out his campaign to remove the name of 
Amin. The explanation adopted is that Surer fell into disgrace. It seems to me that there are objections to 
this because the tomb was never finished and because fragments of costly statues and burial furniture were 
found in it, It is hardly likely that such equipment would have been put into an unfinished tomb so that | 
would suggest that Surer died before his tomb was finished, was buried, and that soon afterwards his family 
fell into disgrace, whereupon the tomb received its first mutilation. | 

Each of the tombs published in this book exhibits items of considerable interest. In No. 73 Hathdr-beds 
are shown exactly like those actually found in the tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin, There are also two elaborately 
decorated three-sided screens drawn with the sides spread out into one continuous line, and a scene showing 
the smoking out of artificial hives to collect honey, which is uncommon. No, 155 contains the well-known 
hippopotamus hunt and a fowling scene in which appears a crocodile seizing a fish. The vintage depicted in 
this tomb from the picking of the grapes to the storing of the new wine is most interesting. No, 17 has a scene 
in which a rich Syrian and his wife are shown visiting the physician Nebamin, perhaps in search of medical 
treatment. Connected with this scene are a Syrian ship and some chariots drawn by hump-backed oxen. This 
tomb also contains detailed scenes of the ancient burial rites and of the ceremony of the opening of the mouth. 
No. 48 has portraits of Amenophis III seated on his throne set inside a number of pavilions; curious pairs 
of figures of the hippopotamus goddess, of the god Bes, and of a lion, all standing upright; and also a series of 
scenes in which the king gives thanks for the harvest. 

At the very end of the book are two plates which show the remarkable and elaborate gifts presented to 
Tuthmosis IV which are depicted in the tomb of the Chief Steward Thenuna, No. 76. 

C. H. 5. Spauin 


Late-Egyptian Miscellanies. By R. A. Caminos (Brown Egyptological Studies, Vol. I). London, 1954. £4. 45. 

This volume contains the results of work for a doctoral thesis prepared by Dr. Caminos at Oxford under 
the supervision of Sir Alan Gardiner. The subject is the translation of and commentary on those texts pub- 
lished by Gardiner in his volume of the same title in the series Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca. They consist of short 
passages, often in the form of letters, in which a multitude of subjects is discussed. Favourite topics are the 
discomforts of the soldier's life, the hardships of life abroad, encomiums of the king, the superiority of the 
scribe’s profession above all others. The passages are collected on papyri of varying length, and it ts usually 
understood (following the opinion of Erman) that these collections were prepared for the use of student 
scribes. When Gardiner made his publication he said in the Introduction that he was unable there to under- 
take a discussion of the nature and purpose of these papyri: “The difficult problems involved in such a dis- 
cussion are better reserved for the Commentary which will follow in course of time.’ Dr. Caminos has now 
provided the Commentary but he has not, unfortunately, written any general remarks on the nature and 
purpose of the papyri which contain the individual texts. This is a great pity, because he must in the course 
of his work have formed many ideas about the Miscellanies which would only result from intimate knowledge 
and close study. May we hope that he will some day provide us with an essay in which the problems discussed 
by Erman in Die dgyptischen Schiilerhandschriften are further examined. Such a study could also profitably 
include an examination of the physical characteristics of the papyri. There is still much to be learned about 
Ancient Egyptian book-production and about scribal training. Why, for example, do such relatively well- 
written papyri so often contain ‘corrections’ of signs? Are they fair copies or are they student products? 
There are many questions of this kind to be answered, Let us hope that an attempt to answer them may soon 
be made. Even negative results have their value. 
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The present volume differs in its scope from the earlier purely textual publication in the addition of 
a fuller text of the miscellany Turin A, of which further fragments were found after the appearance of 
Gardiner’s volume. Transcriptions of the more complete sections of the verso of this document are included 
in an Appendix at the end, 

Caminos deals with the texts by the method of simple translation and commentary. The various sections 
of each miscellany are taken one by one. First he gives a list of previous translations followed by his own 
translation; then comes the commentary, in which the difficulties and points of interest are discussed in great 
detail. This is, in general, a lexicographical commentary rather than a commentary of exegesis. Its purpose is 
to support and explain the translation, not to interpret the meaning of the texts. The bulk of the texts, how- 
ever, is such that some limit had to be placed on the commentary. There can be no doubt that Dr. Caminos 
was wise to restrict the first commentary on these texts to one aimed at establishing a reliable translation by 
a careful consideration of all the textual problems and by secking to determine as closely as possible the precise 
meaning of the many rare and unusual words. A number of the pieces of composition included in the Miscel- 
lanies contain long lists of materials and objects; the purpose of these lists was, in all probability, to test the 
student scribe and exercise his care in copying what was unusual. Such lists are often so full and long that 
they could be classified almost as Onomastica, and the only satisfactory way by which the meanings of many 
of the words can be established is that followed by Gardiner in Ancient Egyptian Onomastica. All relevant 
material has to be collected, all other occurrences of the individual words examined in their contexts, and 
conclusion as to their meaning can then be drawn accordingly. This encyclopaedic technique has been fully 
mastered by Caminos. His assiduity in ransacking Egyptological literature, as demonstrated in this volume, 
is surely unsurpassed, There can be very few discussions relative even indirectly to the Miscellanies that he has 
failed to discover. The notes that he has then written are admirably brief and always clear. One may com- 
plain that in some cases the lists of references for parallel uses and occurrences are accompanied by too little 
commentary, but had Caminos enlarged his discussion further, his book would have been very much longer, 

What Dr. Caminos has done here is to provide an important tool for the Egyptological scholar. ‘The volume 
is packed with valuable and interesting discussions of words and many new meanings have been elicited for 
rare words. By including almost one hundred pages of indexes Caminos has made the book easy to consult 
and has ensured that it will be consulted. It will surely be of the greatest use as a work of reference and is 
indeed a mine of information. 

A few small points, mostly of translation, may here be mentioned: 

Bologna 1094, 3, 4. The idea that the verb sk: includes both the processes of ploughing and sowing and 
requires the translation ‘cultivate’ is graphically demonstrated by tomb scenes where both activities are 
covered by the one word; see a note on the occurrence of sk: in the Middle Kingdom letter Hekanakhte I, 1 
in The Hekanakhte Papers and other early Middle Kingdom Documents, at present in the press. 

Bologna 1094, 7, 5. C. translates ‘it is your condition that I long to know daily’. More strictly perhaps 
translate ‘it is you (or you are the one) whose condition I long to know daily.’ 

Anastasi IT, 9, 1. At end C, translates, ‘may poverty outstrip wealth’, The words translated ‘poverty’ and 

‘wealth’, mmo and wsr, are elsewhere in this section translated ‘the poor (man)’ and ‘the rich (man)’, and in 
no case is the seated-man determinative added. Perhaps, therefore, at the end we should translate, ‘may the 
poor (man) outstrip the rich (man)’. 

Anastasi ITI, 6, 8 ff. In this passage, in which the writer describes the sufferings of an army officer from 
the liveliness of his horses, there is a difficulty over pronouns, The masculine singular pronoun ts used both 
for the officer and apparently also for his team (undoubtedly, as C. suggests, understood by the writer as 
tri, although this word is never used). Much of the passage remains obscure, but perhaps the words iry-/ 
sto m thty a thw should be rendered, “They (the team) make him into sandals for (or of) a sandal-maker’, not 
‘He makes them into, etc.’ The writer seems to be describing what happened to the officer, and a little 
further on he writes: “They (the team) throw him into the thicket.’ He is perhaps describing how the officer 
was flayed by the rough treatment. T. G, H. James 
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A Papyrus of the Late Middle Kingdom in the Brooklyn Museum, By W. C. HaYEs. New York, 1955. 

The document studied in this volume is one of a number acquired in Egypt in the late nineteenth century 
by Charles Edwin Wilbour. It was presented to the Brooklyn Museum in 1935 by W ilbour’s daughter and it 
now bears the number 35. 1446. In its present form, the result of the piecing together of several hundred 
fragments, it is 182 cm. long and Hayes estimates that originally it was approximately 209 cm. long. 

On the verso the principal text is a register of people, mostly men, brought to justice for having deserted 
from conscripted service, probably state service in most cases, on the land. The register is arranged in three 
columns, and in each column the individual items are entered under seven separate heads, lettered a to g by 
Hayes: a gives the name of the person, 6 some fact about him to facilitate identification; c states the sex of the 
person: d contains a directive to the Great Prison to release the hostages held in place of the malefactor and 
it specifies the law he has transgressed: ¢ registers the fact that the fugitive has been captured and is at or is 
on his way to the Great Prison; f contains a statement by a scribe of the vizier that action has been taken 
against the fugitive and that the case is closed; the g entries consist of a single sign in each case confirming 
that the matter is finished. 

The directives of the d entries are dated mostly either to year 10 or to year 31 of aking not directly named 
but identified with considerable probability as Ammenemes III of the Twelfth Dynasty. Inasmuch as the 
various entries were made by different hands, some of which are thought to exhibit characteristics of 
Thirteenth Dynasty hieratic, it is unlikely that the document was written out at one time, it must have been 
compiled as the various cases reached completion. The statements of action taken in entries ¢ to g seem in 
every case to have been added subsequently, Hayes suggests that the document formed part of the ifda 
hbnty nty tenn m hart wert ‘the Criminal Register which is in the Great Prison’, which is mentioned in the 
Duties of the Vizier; but he cannot explain its undoubtedly selective nature. 

Three smaller texts, A, B, and C, were inserted in blank spaces within the main text of the recto. Text A 
is a copy of a letter written by a local official; its substance is mostly lost, but Hayes surmises that it had a 
close connexion with the main register of runaway conscripts and that it indicates that local officials of this 
kind (the man in question is a Anbty nw) played an important part in assisting the Great Prison to execute its 
functions in bringing fugitives to justice. 

Texts B and C are copies of royal edicts issued in years 5 (?) and 6 of an unnamed king identified by 
Hayes as a predecessor of Sebkhotpe III, possibly Sekhemré¢ Wadjkhatu Sebkemsaf I, who is here taken to 
be a Thirteenth Dynasty king. In B the vizier ‘Ankhu, probably the famous vizier of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
is instructed to arrest a man Pay, accused of doing some wrong to a fugitive in his charge. In C the king grants 
a petition that the servants of Pay should be handed over to another whose servants had been forcibly 
carried away. 

Although the meaning of the texts on the recto is obscured by insufficient understanding of their back- 
ground and by their uncertain relationship to each other, it is surprising what a wealth of information the 
editor has succeeded in extracting from them. He has made what are basically rather unpromusing texts the 
vehicle for a number of penetrating studies of late Middle Kingdom social life and administration. In par- 
ticular his examination of the d entries of the main text is full of rewarding discussion—the character of the 
Great Prison, the precise meanings of technical terms concerned with fugitives, the nature of the he om 
dd-rmt ‘the Office of the Provider-of-people’, and examination of the laws by which the fugitives were 
brought to justice. It may be said in criticism that the commentary is at times so full that it prevents easy 
comprehension of what the document says. In his treatment of the main recto text Hayes discusses each 
group of entries separately, and it is not until the end that the reader sees what is happening. Perhaps the 
summary containing one specimen case should have come at the beginning and not at the end. If this had 
been the case the significance of each group of entries would more readily be grasped by the reader. 

‘The verso of the papyrus contains one principal text and three subsidiary texts closely connected with the 
principal text. This principal text is a list of servants, or possibly slaves, which Hayes associates with text C 
of the recto, according to which the household servants of Pay are to be transferred to another man. More 
than half the servants listed are designated Asiatics, the remainder being Egyptians. The former bear in 
many cases names that are identified by Albright—whose findings are presented in brief in this volume'— 

! For a fuller discussion see JAOS 74, 222-373. See also, Posener, ‘Les Asiatiques en Egypte sous les x1° 
et x11" Dynasties’ in Syria, 34, 145 ff. 
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as north-west Semitic. The great interest of this list is, as Hayes points out, the new light it throws on the 
size of the Asiatic element in the population of Egypt during the late Middle Kingdom. In this one household 
there were more than forty. Hayes suggests that as we have no evidence of large-scale Egyptian military 
operations against Asia it should perhaps be assumed that there existed at this time a considerable trade in 
Asiatic slaves carried on by the Asiatics themselves. Such slaves were probably prisoners of war taken in 
skirmishes between Asiatic states. In general their skills were superior to those of the native Egyptian 
peasant-workman, and this fact is reflected in the titles held by the individuals named. Many of the Asiatics 
are weavers while only Egyptians were humble field hands (iheofytw) or gardeners. The majority of the 
names held by the Egyptians consists of the simplest Middle Kingdom types, and Hayes maintains that this 
fact also points to the servile status of their holders. He considers that this colourless character of the names 
‘suggests that these people and their parents were born slaves and had inherited their state of servitude in 
each case from a, perhaps remote, ancestor’. It may be thought that this is reading too much into names. 
One is reminded that most Middle Kingdom names are of common and frequently of colourless types; Ipys, 
Hetepets, Rensonbs and the like are to be found in almost any list of names, and the vizier ‘Ankhu was himself 
content with one of the commonest of names. Nevertheless, it would be difficult to deny that the list on this 
document presents good evidence for the existence of slaves in large numbers in private households in the 
late Middle Kingdom. 

Subsidiary Text A of the verso is a docket recording the transference of the slaves listed to their new owner. 
It is dated with almost complete certainty to year 1 of Sekhemré-Sewadjtowé Sebkhotpe, whom Hayes 
would make the immediate successor to Sebkemsaf I. Text B is a semi-legal instrument by which the new 
owner of the slaves makes over the slaves along with his other property to his wife Senebtisy. This text in 
form closely resembles the imryt-pr of the Middle Kingdom and early New Kingdom and the marriage settle- 
ments and similar documents of later times. The confirmation that this gift had been made is contained in 
Text C, a short docket inserted between the columns of the main text of the verso. 

Hayes completes his study of this papyrus with a section of General Comments in which he considers the 
nature of the document, the classes of labour mentioned, the light it throws on the administration and 
judicial organization of Egypt in the late Middle Kingdom, and evidence it provides for the history of that 
period. Here he brings together in synthesis the conclusions arrived at in the more detailed Commentary 
which has gone before. In particular, his study of the administrative and legal organization of the period is 
most valuable, and his method of utilizing other evidence of a nature equally tenuous to that of his own 
document is a lesson in unextravagant, moderate scholarship. 

A few small criticisms may be brought against the presentation of the text and commentary. In the first 
place, the format is such that the photographic reproductions of the papyrus are in size about two-thirds of 
the original. This is scarcely sufficient for comfortable reading, as the writing is on the small side. The 
student who wishes to examine the text in difficult places is thus hampered, and the absence of facsimile 
copies of doubtful passages is equally to be regretted. On the recto Texts A, B, and C are written upside 
down in relation to the main text; the transcription gives them the same way up. This inversion facilitates the 
consultation of the texts, but it greatly hinders comparison between the hieratic original and the transcrip- 
tion. There is much to be said for arranging a transcription as closely as possible in the same manner as the 
hieratic original. Lastly, the non-use of hieroglyphic signs in the body of the Commentary means that the 
author has to refer to particular signs by description, an unnecessarily clumsy method of reference. 

This book is, nevertheless, a model publication of its kind, An initially unpromising text has become the 
inspiration for a study which is both learned and humane, both fruitful in discussion and very well written— 
a book of the sort rarely met with in Egyptological studies these days. 

T. G. H. James 


Altdgyptische Grammatik, Part I. By E, Ever. Analecta Orientalia vol. 34. Rome, 1955. $20. 

One of the problems facing the writer of a Grammar of Ancient Egyptian is the limitation he is to place on 
the scope of his work. The so-called classical period linguistically is that of the Middle Kingdom. At this 
time there was a remarkable homogeneity in the language used for all written matter whether historical, 
literary, religious, philosophical, or private. Each group of texts has, from its particular nature, certain 
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characteristics of style and syntax which distinguish it from other contemporary groups, but in general these 
characteristics are few in number and they do not hinder the writing of a grammar that can with considerable 
truth be called Middle Egyptian. With Late Egyptian the case is far otherwise. The language used in secular 
documents of the New Kingdom is markedly different from that of literary texts; official inscriptions of the 
period are written in a modified Middle Egyptian, while the language of texts of the “Amarna Period can also 
be distinguished by its own particular grammatical characteristics. Erman in his Neudgyptische Grammatik 
drew his evidence for grammatical forms somewhat uncritically from these four groups of texts. In con- 
sequence the overall picture of Late Egyptian gained from this study is one which fits no one group of texts, 
He failed to make it quite clear that certain forms are to be found only in particular types of cox. The prob- 
lem is basically one of the definition of terms. What is Late Egyptian? Some might say that it is only the 
language found in the secular, non-literary documents such as letters, legal documents and official records. 
What then is Old Egyptian? 

When we consider the material that survives from the Old Kingdom it becomes evident that we have to 
use a different criterion when we seek to distinguish what may be called Old Egyptian. Secular texts are rare 
and few have been published. There are in fact two groups of texts which must be considered. In the first 
place are the monumental inscriptions found mostly in tombs, of the type published in Urkunden I. Secondly 
there are the Pyramid Texts. It might be doubted whether it is fitting to treat these two groups of texts to- 
gether from a grammatical point of view. The Pyramid Texts form a group which is restricted temporally to 
a relatively short period of time, at least from the point of view of being written down, if not of composition. 
They are by their very nature unusual texts in which unusual language and perhaps unusual forms are used. 
The monumental texts, on the other hand, are somewhat elusive in yielding up their grammatical secrets 
because summary writings are common. 

In the work here reviewed Professor Edel has made use of the two groups of texts to produce the first 
systematic study of Old Egyptian. We are here offered the first part of the work, a final judgement on which 
must wait until the second part has been published. The legitimacy of including Pyramid Texts and monu- 
mental texts in one grammatical analysis has been doubted above, but it must be admitted that there is much 
to be gained from doing so from the point of view of the study of forms. In the Pyramid Texts full writings 
abound and they supplement largely the summary writings of the monumental texts. Edel has used the 
evidence of the fuller writings to construct a formidable pattern of forms in which the semi-vowels / and te 
are appreciated to the full. 

The first part of the Old Egyptian Grammar is devoted chiefly toa searching analysis of grammatical forms, 
After an introduction on the character of Old Egyptian and its relation to later stages of the language and 
sections on writing and phonology come three sections concerned with Pronouns, Nouns, and Verbs. In the 
part to come we can therefore expect the study of Particles and Prepositions and a systematic examination of 
the syntax of sentences. 

In the section devoted to Nouns (which includes Adjectives and Numerals) Edel subjects the Egyptian 
substantive to a rigorous examination based on the analysis of root-formations and on endings and formative 
prefixes. In the case of nouns formed with the prefix m attention should be drawn to the long additional note 
given in the Nachtrdge (p. xxxix) where Edel enlarges on an observation of Hintze that when the first con- 
sonant of the radical word is a labial, m is replaced by n, ¢.g. npr ‘corn’ from prt “produce, grain’. 

The greater part of the volume is that which deals with the verb, ‘The same exhaustive study of the sources 
yields here what is probably the most comprehensive and valuable study of the verb in Old Egyptian since 
Sethe wrote Das dgyptische Verbum—a work to which Edel frequently acknowledges his debt. In Chapter 
MITT he studies what he regards as a new form—the sdmeo-f, The uses of the sdmew-f differ not at all, it would 
seem, from those of the simple sdm-f. Instances are confined to certain verbal classes, and all are to be found 
in the Pyramid ‘Texts apart from one so identified in Urk, 1, 39, 7. Can it be that we have here not a 
new verbal form but some variant of the sdm-f with which it should be classified and from which it should 
not be distinguished? Alternatively it might be a usage confined to the Pyramid Texts, The solution of 
such problems of classification cannot, however, be satisfactorily achieved while our knowledge of ancient 
Egyptian vocalization is so meagre. A similar problem which is much illuminated by Edel’s study but is by 
no means solved is that of the prothetic i (his j-Augment, see §§ 449 ff.). The vast majority of the cases occurs 
in the Pyramid Texts, and it is not clear whether the presence of this i modifies the sense of the verb or not. 
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With this problem, as with many others, one can only collect examples and point to distinctions of form; 
distinctions of meaning are harder to elucidate and one wonders whether the evidence will ever be available 
to effect satisfactory explanations, 

Other discussions of especial interest and value in the general treatment of the verb are the examination of 
differences between perfective and imperfective participles (§§ 634 ff.), the treatment of the Relative Forms 
(Chapter XX), and the study of the infinitive used substantivally as a complement (Chapter XXIII). 

This volume ends with very full indexes and a series of tables with paradigms of nouns and verbs. The 
verbal paradigms which include tables of forms for all verbal classes and those of other selected verbs of 
special interest—i, irl, todi, heol, and rdi—provide a useful prospectus of the verb in Old Egyptian and should 
prove of great value to students. 

Two points should be mentioned in connexion with the system of transliteration used by Edel, In the first 
place, by using the evidence of the fullest writings to be found, especially in the Pyramid Texts, he produces 
transliterations which seem perhaps unnecessarily overloaded with unwritten i's and w's. The common 
practice of indicating by means of brackets letters unwritten but understood is here not followed. Secondly, 
no indication is given by means of stops or hyphens of additions to verbal and nominal stems; ‘my nose’ is 
Jndi, ‘they have heard” is s¢mnsn. Surprisingly the transliterations given in the paradigm tables are pointed 
in the more usual manner. 

The volume has been splendidly produced with large type and the use of a hieroglyphic fount. It is laid 
out clearly and 1s refreshingly free from excessive theorization. Explanations are kept short and are admirably 
lucid. The author has made the task of consultation as easy as possible by providing an excellent table of 
contents and full indexes. 

A few misprints and omissions have been noted: p. 121, |. 4 at end, add mb after jrmot; p. 289, read 5 
for ““\; in a large number of places the tiv-bird has been used in place of the very similar /-bird, ¢.g. § 315, 
l. 1; § 326, 1. 4; § 445, L 4; p. 212 seven times; p. 221, lL. 2; § sos, 1. g twice; § 579, lL. 4. 

T. G. H. James 


A Corpus of inscribed Egyptian Funerary Cones, By the late N. pe Garis Davies, edited by M. F, Laminc 
Macapam. Oxford, printed for the Griffith Institute at the University Press, 1957. Pp. x, pls. 45 (un- 
numbered), indexes (10 unnumbered pages). 

This long-awaited volume 1s a notable addition to the meagre literature concerned with those objects in 
terracotta known as Funerary Cones. It consists principally of drawings of 611 impressions found mostly on 
cones. The drawings are largely facsimiles made by the late Norman de Garis Davies during the many years 
he spent in the Theban Necropolis. His aim was to establish in as many cases as possible a final text, assembled 
often from numerous imperfect examples. He himself collected a large number of cones which he eventually 
presented to the British Museum and the Ashmolean Museum (a fact not mentioned in this publication). He 
also had excellent opportunities both in the field and in travelling for examining specimens as they were 
found in the Theban Necropolis and examples in old collections in Museums. The fruits of his assiduous 
searchings are here presented and they form a most impressive body of evidence, far surpassing any earlier 
collection both in number and fidelity. The facsimiles are reproduced in the sizes of the originals and are 
splendid examples of Davies’ skill as a careful draughtsman. 

The drawings have been assembled for publication by Dr. Macadam, and to Davies’ collection he has 
added a number of his own finding together with hand-copies of examples found in earlier publications but 
of which Davies had made no facsimiles. Macadam has also written a Preface to the plates in which he 
explains the arrangement of the cones on the plates. The volume is completed by indexes of names and titles. 
These latter are not, it seems, part of the volume as originally planned, because Macadam states in his preface 
that indexes would form part of a future volume which would also include lists of correspondences with 
previous publications and a list of correspondences with tomb numbers. He also looks forward to a further 
volume in which the cones and their texts will be studied linguistically, historically, architecturally and in 
other ways. 
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With so much to expect in future publications it is difficult to criticize the present volume for its omissions. 
It must be said, however, that as it stands, the book is not easy to use and is a disappointment. It is sur- 
prising that the editor could have considered publishing the plates without indexes and one can only be 
thankful that indexes have in fact been supplied. They have not, unfortunately, been compiled strictly in 
accordance with the principles of arrangement adopted by Macadam and described in his Preface. The texts 
are grouped according to whether lines are vertical or horizontal and then by the number of lines on an im- 
pression; within each group the texts are arranged alphabetically, Thus Macadam reads K&R or yi as imy-r 
and texts containing titles embodying this word are arranged accordingly. The compiler of the indexes has 
however, read it as mr. Similarly, words which Macadam in his Preface reads iprety, ihwty, and ikdw are 
indexed wprwty, cheety, and (i)kde. In cone 455 one difficult title has been read ihity n Tmn ‘bee-keeper of 
Amin’ (Preface, p. viii); this title is made of ‘uncertain reading’ in the index, re 

A volume which claims to be a Corpus should have as one of its aims completeness in the publication of 
the relevant material. There seems to be no indication in this volume that a real attempt has been made to 
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exhaust the possible sources where cones might be found, As no information is given of where specimens of 
each cone exist (an omission which should be rectified in one of the future publications promised) the reader 
is unable to judge which collections have been examined. ‘The British Museum collection, which ts large, 
could itself have provided much supplementary material. In many cases it possesses examples which provide 
better impressions from which doubtful signs in Davies’ copies could have been confirmed or corrected. 
Thus B.M. 9728 gives a superior text for Macadam 60; B.M. 35472 is an almost perfect example of Macadam 
377; B.M. 35688 has a more complete text than that of Macadam 358. B.M. 65189 and 65190 have texts not 
given in Macadam. A drawing (not facsimile) of the text on 65189 is given in fig. 1. 65190 bears a rectangular 
impression of which very little can be made out except the name of the owner joi. Both these cones 
were presented to the British Museum by Sir Robert Mond and came originally from his excavations in 
the Theban Necropolis, They do not appear to have been published in any of the reports of those excavations. 
Reference to the report by Mond and Emery in Liverpool Annals, Vol. 14, revealed another cone-impression 
not included in the present Corpus—that of a s¥ ihte whose name is lost (p. 23, fig. 15). 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Macadam will soon publish the next part of his study with the remaining 
indexes and correspondences. An index of Egyptian words apart from that of titles would be of much use for 
the identification of cones with damaged texts. Another useful list would be one giving, wherever possible, 
the find-spots in the Theban Necropolis together with a map showing the position of tombs, In most cases 
the find-spot is unknown, but there must be many examples for which some evidence of discovery is avail- 
able. Until these additional indexes and correspondences are published the usefulness of the present volume 
will be much limited. T. G. H, JAMEs 
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Die Constitutio Antoniniana. By Curistorpn Sasser. Otto Harrassowitz. Wiesbaden, 1958. Pp. 144, pl. 1. 
D.M. 18. 

One of the papyrus documents treasured by the University of Giessen is a copy of some edicts of the 
Emperor Caracalla. Its tattered opening column is the most famous, for it was identified by its first editor as 
the Constitutio Antoniniana, the edict which conferred Roman citizenship on the whole Roman world. 
But it is in sorry condition. The initial portion of the surviving lines is torn away: the considerable amount 
of loss can be measured by the standard form of imperial titulature to be restored in the opening line, and 
by comparison with the succeeding column. What remains has been mutilated by worms. Nevertheless, the 
general lay-out of a grandiose pronouncement can be discerned: four sentences marked out by punctuation 
and Spaces, the words ara[ow], olkouperyy, [over] ciav "Powpoiur. Can the details be filled in with any 
confidence? All analogy counsels caution. There is a special reason in this case, recognized by the author, 
though the principles involved are not discussed by him: the text is founded on a version in Latin. It is not 
clear whether the Greek text should be considered a parallel version to the Latin drafted in Rome by the 
emperor's ab epistulis Graecis or a translation of that text into Greek, in which case it might even have been 
made in Alexandria in the prefect’s chancery. But its dependence is clear. ‘The structure of the second 
sentence rovyapoty vowile [olirw adverbs Suvacta 7H peyale[dé]ryre adraw ro (xavar moifeiv ef...) is 
basically alien to Greek which would have used participles (on the model of xaAds woujoets éovs) instead of 
otrw picked up by an ¢ and the optative. It is hard to believe this syntax uninfluenced by a Latin model 
itaque existimo hunc in modum me maiestati eorum satisfacere posse, si contribuam, Does this fact of dependence 
help or hinder the investigation? It is of course open to the author to invoke it in his favour on those occa- 
sions when he can establish the presence of Greek technical terms. 

This happens especially in his discussion of the critical lines 8 and g. Passing in review the more important 
supplements proposed, he shows reasons for rejecting them all, including those of Wilhelm and Stroux. 
His collection of parallel material from juridical texts of practice for the jévowros clause makes it probable 
that this clause should be taken to be a ‘Regelsatz’, of a common type, marked by the emphatic initial posi- 
tion of the participle: the sense of jévorros is ‘there remains in force’, the clause is, in lawyer's jargon, 
‘salvatory’, and the words that follow (x«wpis dedecrextaw) constitute an exception to it and not to the preceding 
main clause. The weight of fire brought to bear from the slips of the Papyrustedrterbuch cannot be resisted. 

In place of what he rejects the author makes a suggestion only after an inquiry into the nature of the 
dediticii involved. He concludes (with many reservations) in favour of the widest general meaning: rebels 
or external enemies, recently surrendered, their fate not yet determined by Rome. Such persons must 
naturally be excluded from citizenship. He therefore proposes to read pévorros [obdévos raw dAacowp] drew 
yipis rev 5., ‘as a result of this grant there remain in force none of the conditions of lower status except that 
of the dediticu.’ 

What Sasse began as a critical examination he has turned into something constructive, His positive 
suggestions cannot be demonstrated: but they are economical modalities of interpretation. If we accept 
them we learn three things from the papyrus: (1) the connexion of the grant with the removal of Geta from 
the purple; (2) its bombastic and megalomaniac claim to glorify the gods of Rome; (3) the legal terminology 
of the grant. 

The reviewer has learned much from Sasse’s sound sense and critical perception. He has one regret, that 
to accompany the photograph (not as good as that in ed. princ.), there was not also given a new edition of the 
text, with diplomatic copy confronting Sasse’s own version, and credit given for corrections and supple- 
ments where it is due. E. G. TURNER. 
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Cc. INDEX OF WORDS ETC. DISCUSSED 
By R. O. FAULKNER 


A. 


EGYPTIAN 
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ip ‘review’ (vb.): ip r ‘be cognizant of"; fp ib ‘compre- 


hending’, ‘intelligent’; ip dt-f ‘possessed of under- | dit tro m 


standing’, 42, 13. 


"Tmn-Re-nsw-ntrw ‘Amonrasonthér’, 41, 87. 
‘hald firm to", 42, 18. 


ini m ‘have recourse to", 42, 38 (96). 
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inert if’, az, I. 

iri in future clauses in Late Egyptian, 41, 98. 
ihm ‘hold back’, restrain’, 42, 32 (18). 

iiime ‘detention’, 42, 39 (104). 

Tsds a god, 42, 32 (22). 

it nfr ‘father of the god’, 43, 35. 


ft dsrt ‘holy chamber’ = celestial Hall of Judge- 


ment, 42, 32 (23). 

fd ‘attractive (?)', 42, 34 (46). 

‘nn ‘ever’ after negative, 41, $8. 

the br ‘attend to’, 42, 30 (7). 
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rk ‘set’ of sun, 42, 3§ (60). 
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ti+noun + &r ‘lay something on’, 41, 23 (8). 

tapy ‘decision (?)', 41, 25 (24). 

topretyw "bystanders (?)’, 42, 36 (71); 45, 102. 

ronyt ‘daybreak (?)', 44, 24, n. 5. 

wagw : 1 nty tw. nb ‘entities of every kind’, 41, 89. 

mhrt-fish, 41, 13. 

t/t ‘seek’, ‘wish’, 41, go. 

waf ‘ignore’, 42, 30 (6). 

we ‘be destroyed’, ‘make desolate’, 42, 45 (53). 

tfbt ‘utterance’, 42, 17. 

tdi ‘place’, ‘throw’, 45, 102. 

&i-3f “ram of Amiin’, 42, 12. 

bik ‘clear of character’, 41, 28 (56). 

brett ‘covert’, 42, 37 (78). 

bf ‘malt’, 44, 63. 

p-n hr hit “that which was aforetime’, 42, 14. 

f definite article used in references to species, 41, 91. 

prsn ‘home’, 42, 39 (107). 

pr ‘escape’, 42, 35 (61). 

pr-‘r kind of workman, 45, 10. 

pree for prio-n-r ‘utterance’ ?, 41, 27 (§t). 

phr hety ‘turn the heart of', 41, 89. 

pss “exert” oneself, 42, 13. 

Fry tp ‘lift the head’; — did? ‘lift the head", ‘be cheered’, 
42, 20, 

Jnhnh ‘carpenter’, 41, 14. 

mit ‘reed’, 41, 16. 

mire “viewing-place’, 42, 58. 

mist ‘knee’, "hock", 45, roa. 

m-pt if’, ‘provided that’, a1, 89. 

mn ht ‘be sick’, 45, 9. 

mat ‘such a thing’; ‘the like’, ‘like case’: ‘sort’; 
‘kind’; ‘pattern’, 42, 20. 

mnk ‘complete’, ‘give effect to’, 42, 18. 

mr ‘partisan’, 41, 23 (9). 

mryt ‘crocodiles’, 42, 37 (81). 

mfyt ‘storm from the north’, 42, 35 (58). 

mbtmt ‘a closed or sealed receptacle’, 41, 13. 

mst ‘child-bearer’, ‘mother’, 42, 36 (64). 

mk...mk ‘certainly ... indeed’, 41, 23 (4). 

mitt mt i ‘affection (?)', 42, 38 (64). 

maw ‘rod’, 42, 14. 

mate fint ‘argue with’, 42, 30. 

m, my, suffix of ard pers. (7), 42, 37 (87). 

nb mew tecy ‘Lord of the Thrones of the Two 
Lands’, epithet of Amiin, 42, 13. 
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nfyt ‘gold collar’, 41, 15, nm. 4. 

nmit ‘question’ (vb.), 42, 30 (1). 
nip meaning unknown, 42, 31 (15). 
nipty kind of craftsman, 41, 13. 

nty ‘be choked, stifled’, 42, 15. 


| nif ‘loosen’, ‘let loose’, 42, 15. 


ntr ‘godship’, 42, 18. 

njr CF tor (mn) fpr ‘the very great primordial god’, 
41, 96; 42, 122. 

ri ‘escape’, 42, 31. 

rn ‘be on a level with’, 42, 14. 

rmnyt ‘domain’, 42, 14. 

rt ‘man’, ‘mortal’, 45, 15; — m in ‘offering-bearers’, 
42,14. 

rive f ‘statue’, 42, 12. 

rkh wr ‘the Great Burning’, month-name, 41, 1 23. 

rdi ‘give’, ‘place’, 45, 10z; — r tv ‘leave alone’, 42, 
38 (91). | 

hey fir rect ‘put down in writing’, 45, 15. 

ivi ‘mourn’, 'bewail’, 41, 10 f. 

feo tv ‘roam the earth’, 42, 38 (102). 

rey? ‘trodden way’, 42, 39 (106). 

Hbrdt, imdrt n. pr. ‘Meadow-saffron’, 44, 32. 

im ‘appoint’, ‘recommend’, 42, 12, 

hry: r-hry ‘upwards’, ‘onwards’, 41, 93. 

hkt mitt ‘Ruler of Justice’, 42, 8. 20. 

fis: wr As Ae ‘the blessings of Ret are great,’ 41, 92. 

fetrre ‘awning’, 42, 39 (105). 

ity ‘danger’, 42, 20. 

hem r ‘apply oneself to’, 42, 18, 


| histw ‘creeks’, 42, 37 (80), 
_ bpr mdi ‘befall’, 41, 89. 


frew a drink, 41, 94. 

feodt ‘carrying-chair’, 45, 9. 

inw ‘accusation’, 41, 89. 

ins “move in two directions’, 41, 13. 
fintyte “sideboards’, a1, 15. 

br mai ‘as well as’, ‘indeed’, 41, 91. 

hrp ‘offer’, ‘minister’, m ‘to’, 42, 13. 
htmty ‘seal-maker’, 41, 15. 

htt: r-htt ‘similarly to’, 41, 94. 

Ait: r-ht ‘like’, 41, 94. 

Atti ‘similarly to’, 41, 94. 

£7 “clothes-peg (?)’', 42, 39 (111). 

st rivn-f ‘statue-place’, 42, 12, 

st ‘lid’, 42, 57. 

sry ‘await’, 43, I12. 

sy ‘prepare’ a bed or bier, 42, 35 (48). 
siz ‘beam’ of wood, 42, 57. 

swt ‘force’ of wind, 43, 78. 

stent ‘arrow’, 41, 15. 

stonton ‘coax’, ‘cajole’, 42, 18. 

sp ‘leave over’ to an evil fate, 42, 38 (100). 
sppy ‘remainder’; ‘sh Ing’, 41, 93. 
sph ‘arrive at’, with n, 41, 27 (so). 

sndm hr isb ‘cause to sit on the throne’, 42, 11. 
sri ‘complain’, 42, 38 (101). 

sh ntr ‘embalming-booth’, 44, 72. 

shpriw ‘offspring (?)'; ‘increment’, 42, 17. 
shm ‘forget’, 41, 92. 
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Shny a deity, 44, 73- 

shr ‘condition’, ‘estate’, 41, 89; irt—‘have power, 
authority’, 41, 91. 

sim ‘nature’, ‘state’, ‘condition’, 42, 15. 

sfimeo ‘portrait’, image’, ‘counterpart’, 42, 15. 

skr ‘cultivate’, 45, IIT. 

sg ‘command (?)" a boat, 42, 32 (21). 

Stnt a deity, 44, 73- 

spr ‘drag’, writings of, 42, 31 (11). 

sfni ‘compare’; ‘emulate’, 42, 12. 

sdht ‘ease (7) (vb.), 42, 32 (17). 

sddm ‘make envious (?)', 42, 34 (40). 

Ineo ‘worth’, ‘value’, 42, 14. 

irr ‘promise’; ‘threats’, 42, 17. 

Fn (det, =), ‘pass in review", 45, 14. 

Fnto (det, <2), ‘list’, ‘inventory’, 45, 14 £. 

fkry ‘coiffeur (?)', 41, 15. 

tdi ‘bring’, ‘procure’, 45, 9- 

ki ‘manner’, ‘condition’, 41, 59. 

kem ‘profit’, 42, 33 (29). 

khkh ‘old’, 44, 74- 

gts: (gs) ‘mourning’, 42, 19. 
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‘turn away’, 41, O91; 42, 19. 

tiomtc ‘reward’ (n.), 42, 17. 

tp(y)eo nb ote tv ‘all who are upon earth’, 42, 11. 

tp-rsy ‘the South’, 43, 6. 

tfyt ‘leap’ (infinitive), 42, 33 (33). 

th ‘mislead", 42, 31 (10). 

ifr ‘saw’, 41, 15. 

ts ‘allot’, 42, 16. 

ay ‘here’, “there’, 42, 12. 

dw ‘give’, ‘place’, 45, 102. 

dten: m din “henceforward', ‘regularly’, continually’, 
42, 14. 

dhr: r dbt-tw-f ‘on account of him’, 41, 89. 

dmi ‘river-bank", 43, 80. 

dmi n ‘befall’, 41, 28 (58); —Ar ‘cleave to’, 42, 39 (114). 

dmadtct ‘crowd’, 41, 12, M. 2. 

dber ‘be bitter’: ‘“embitter’: ‘bitterness’, 41, 90. 

dei Art ‘carry out the work’, 45, 10. 

@fi ‘sink in’; ‘deteriorate’, ‘decay’, var. df, 42, 51. 

Dd a deity, 41, 31. 

ddt-n ‘said by’, juristic term introducing depositions, 
42, 12. 


Il. HIEROGLYPHIC SIGNS AND GROUPS 


gh late variant of =, 41, 99. 
a variant of dmy-r ‘overseer’, 41, T21. 


| is Late Egyptian writing of particle in, 41, 94. 
| of, A, origin of, 42, 54; 45. 99. 


B. DEMOTIC 


"hy ‘husband’, 44, 95. 

‘gt ‘builder’, 44, 95- 

mir ‘storehouse’, 45, 60. 

n det ‘first’, ‘already’, 45, 55. 
ni m-s-f ‘pertaining to’, 4. O4- 
het-necty ‘mill’, 45, 69. 


Ieey n Fnt-t ‘beat a level foundation’, 45, 56. 

shaw ‘administrator’, ‘authorities’, 45, 67. 

sh ‘appoint’, 45, 64; sh wy ‘deed of cession’, 44, 57; 
sh etbe ht ‘deed of sale’, 44, 87. 

gt ‘build’, 44, 95. 


c. COPTIC 
(See also the Glossary to the Old Coptic Horoscope, 43, 93 ff.) 


aAnapann ‘Sunday (?)’, 43, 120. 

agukw ‘depression (f)', 43, 9°. 

Bu, bs ‘grave’, 43, 121. 

nw ecobe ‘leprosy’, 43, 119. 

Kapwey ‘silence’, 43, 119. 

aaine ‘rest’, ‘rest oneself’, 44, 122. 

ssoyAAec ‘mule’, 43, 120. 

asine ‘sort’, ‘kind’, 42, 20. 

ssontic ‘thirty-five’, 43, 99. 

santipw “kingship (?)', ‘kingdom (‘)', 43, 92- 


nuit ‘locks of hair’, 44, 122. 
eho ebok ‘drive to distraction (?)', 43, 121. 


eynane ‘turn’, ‘change’ for the worse, 43, 120. 


wja ‘nose’; ‘nozzle’; ‘spout’; ‘lip’ of cup, 43, 121. 
uyoass ‘father-in-law’, 44, 122. 

ujwase ‘mother-in-law’, 44, 122. 

pote ‘fear’, 42, 20. 

orroy eyujwase “grind them fine’, 43, 121. 
owpuy ‘make heavy’, 45, 22. 


D. GREEK 


aAN’ oby ye ‘still at least’, 41, 116. 
Aporpacavéyp ‘Amonrasonthér’, god, 41, 87. 


gpoxaraAnius ‘previous occupation (?)'; ‘original 
ownership (!)', 45, 77: 
ror xara yys ‘Farewell, x(?)', 41, 117. 
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